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A Suitable 
Location 


for any professional or busi- 
ness man, is easily found by 
consulting the Industrial De- 
partment of this Company. 

We can make you an at- 
tractive proposition for a busi- 
ness or profession of any 
nature, tell you about oppor- 
tunities, raw materials, labor, 
fuel, power, rates and trans- 
portation facilities. 

Our monthly magazine will 
prove invaluable to those in- 
terested in the South. It con- 
tains specific opportunities for 
investment, for pleasure or 
profit,and forsport. It’s only 
fifty cents per year. 


The Land of 
Manatee. 


MANATEE is the most 
beautiful section of the world, 
that portion which the early 
discoverers missed and but 
recently located by the sea 
board, 

The climate is delightful, 
the atmosphere salt-laden and 
perfumed by thousands of 
blossoming orange, lemon 
grape-fruit trees, guavas, and 
the most beautiful and fra 
grant flowers. 

A land of perfect health and 
plenty, ideal living, where 
crime, trouble and ill-health 
are positively unknown, 

MANATEE booklets, sent 
free, describe it in detail, and 
shows wonderful cures accom 
plished in certain diseases. 


THE MOST COSTLY PIECE OF LITERATURE 











EVER ISSUED BY A RAILROAD is the special Southern 
edition of the Seaboard Magazine. It is unique, entirely free 
from advertising, embodies numerous full- page photogravures— 
the most exquisite example of the printers’ art—each an accu 
rate, life-like reproduction from photographs, and each typica' 
of the South beautiful 


Sent free on receipt of ten cents to pay postage. 


J. W. WHITE, General Industrial Agent, 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
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“We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them, 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.” — Herne. 
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Vou. XXXIV. 


THE BOURNVILLE 


NOVEMBER, 1905 


VILLAGE EXPERIMENT: A 
TIETH-CENTURY ATTEMPT 


No. 192 


TWEN- 


AT HOUSING 


THE WORKERS. 


By Lyra Date TrRUEBLOOD. 


‘A small contribution towards the solution of a 
great problem.” 

N 'THESE modest words Mr. George 

Cadbury, the founder of the model 
workingmen’s village at Bournville, Eng- 
land, describes his great philanthropic 
scheme for the betterment of the condi- 
tion of the working-classes. We hear 
much in these days about model tene- 
ments, cottage-homes and garden-cities, 
and the proof that they are practicable, 
beneficial and successful is being demon- 
strated in this little English village. We 
Americans are doing much towards al- 
leviating the wretchedness and misery 
that prevail in the crowded slums of our 
cities, but we have yet a great deal to 
learn about the housing problem and how 
to solve it. 

Mr. George Cadbury, senior member 
of one of the largest cocoa manufacturing 
companies in the world, Cadbury Brothers, 
Ltd., of Birmingham, England, is the 
man to whom this model village owes its 
existence. As an employer of many 
thousands of men and women, Mr. Cad- 
bury found himself in direct contact with 
the sad struggle for existence in which so 
many finally succumb. Bad_ environ- 
ment seemed to him to be largely the 


cause of the evils to which the laboring 
classes are subject, and he determined, 
so far as lay in his power, to provide a 
practical remedy. The spirit in which 
he has grappled with the problem may 
be best described in his own words. In 
the deed by which he conveyed the estate 
to the Bournville Village-Trust, he thus 
sets forth his object: 

“The Founder is desirous of alleviating 
the evils which arise from the insanitary 
and insufficient accommodation supplied 
to large numbers of the working-classes, 
and of securing to workers in factories 
some of the advantages of outdoor village 
life, with opportunities for the natural 
and healthful occupation of cultivating 
the soil.” And further, he has in mind 
“the amelioration of the condition of the 
working-class and laboring population in 
and around Birmingham, and elsewhere 
in Great Britain, by the provision of im- 
proved dwellings, with gardens and open 
spaces to be enjoyed therewith.” 

In a word, he believed that the remedy 
must be sought in putting the people into 
the country and removing them as far as 
possible from the close, narrow and ill- 
smelling streets and alleys of the crowded 
city, where vice and sin lurk at every 
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turn, and where a high degree of moral 
and physical welfare is absolutely impos- 
sible. 

A considerable portion of his estate of 
several hundred acres at Bournville was 
set apart for the carrying out of the plan. 
It would have been difficult to find a more 
admirable location. Among the beauti- 
ful hills of Worcestershire, four miles 
southwest of Birmingham, where the 
fresh, invigorating breezes blow continu- 
ally, where the grass, the trees and flowers 
flourish in that profusion and verdancy 
found nowhere else as in England, where 
the sky-lark “singing still doth soar, and 
soaring ever singeth,” the most ardent 
lover of nature would find himself charm- 
ed and uplifted. ‘To the poor man from 
the city, who has spent his life cooped up 
by day in a factory and by night in a 
crowded tenement, with scarce a sight of 
a blade of grass to refresh his weary eyes, 
the change must seem like a realization 
of all his dreams of happiness. Such 
surroundings and associations would en- 
noble what had before been drudgery, 
and turn the most menial tasks into a 
pleasure and a delight. 


The beginnings of Bournville date 
from 1879, but practically the whole of 
the present village was founded in 1895. 
From the first it was determined to pro- 
vide against any possibility of overcrowd- 
ing by stipulating that every house must 
have a garden, that no building must 
cover more than a quarter of the ground 
on which it was erected, that the streets 
must be wide and well-shaded with trees 
and that abundant provision should be 
made for parks and recreation grounds. 
No child was to be more than five min- 
utes’ walk from a play-ground. 

By 1900, three hundred and fifty cot- 
tages had been erected, and in December 
of that year Mr. Cadbury turned over to 
the “Bournville Village-Trust,” as an 
absolute gift, the revenues all to be used 
for the benefit of the community, the en- 
tire estate of four hundred and eighty- 
five acres of land, including the village of 
Bournville, the total value being about 
one million dollars, to be held and ad- 
ministered in accordance with the Deed 
of Foundation, to which 
already been made. 


reference has 
None of the revenue 
is to return to the giver or his heirs. 
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A few clauses from the deed will fur- 
ther illustrate the object of the Founder, 
and the underlying principles on which 
the Village-Trust is based. 
tions for the use of the property are “ given 
by way of illustration only, and not to 
limit Trustees’ discretion.” They 
provide for the “ provision, erection, adap- 


The sugges- 


the 


tation or improvement of buildings, and 
the acquisition of land in any part of Great 
Britain.” “ Itis the desire of the Founder 
that so far as possible such dwellings may 
occupy about one-fourth part of the sites 
on which they are respectively erected, 
the remaining portions to be used as gar- 
dens or open spaces in connection with 
such dwellings.” “If practicable,” it 
is desired that the rents “ be fixed on such 
basis as to make them accessible to per- 
sons of the laboring and working-classes, 
whom it is his desire to attract from the 
crowded and insanitary tenements which 
they now inhabit, without, however, plac- 
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ing them in the position of being recipients 
of a bounty.” 

As to factories and shops, “no such 
factories shall occupy in area more than 
one fifteenth part of the total area of the 
estate on which they may be built.” The 
Trustees have full powers to make all 
kinds of improvements, to invest funds, 
lease land, build hospitals, 
churches, libraries, gymnasiums, and to 
found similar institutions. All “schools 
and institutions which the Trustees may 
build must be so organized as carefully 
to exclude sectarian influences, and so 
conducted as to avoid 
jealousy.” 

One of the most interesting portions of 
the deed is that dealing with the question 
of the sale of intoxicants. Although it 
is the Founder’s “intention that the sale, 
distribution or consumption of intoxicat- 
ing liquor shall be entirely suppressed, if 
such suppression does not in the opinion 


schools, 


denominational 
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of the ‘Trustees lead to greater evils,” still 
there are provided conditions under which 
buildings may be used for the sale of such 
liquors. It is strictly stipulated that “the 
unanimous consent in writing of all the 
Trustees shall be a necessary precedent 
to the grant of the license or other permit, 
and such consent shall be given, withheld, 
or have any condition as to hours and 
quantities of sale, or any other matters 
attached thereto as the may 
determine. . . . And all net profit aris- 
ing from the sale of intoxicating liquor 


‘Trustees 


shall be devoted to securing for the village 
community recreation and counter at- 
tractions to the liquor trade as ordinarily 
conducted.” When the 
character of the men who compose the 
Trust it 


one considers 
hardly seems probable that 
Bournville should other 
than a purely temperance town. Its 
success thus far without a public-house 
proves that the latter is not a necessity 
to the workingman, as is so often main- 
tained. 


evel become 


VILLAGE 
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Finally, “the administration of the 
Trust shall be wholly unsectarian and 
non-political, and there shall always be 
a rigid exclusion of all influences calcu- 
lated or tending to impart to it a character 
sectarian as regards religion or belief, or 
exclusive as regards politics, and it will be 
a violation of the intention of the Found- 
er if participation in its benefits should 
be excluded on the ground of religious 
belief or political bias.” 

Since the village was put in the hands 
of the Trustees in 1900 the work of erect- 
ing cottages has gone steadily forward, 
until now there are over five hundred, 
with a population of about two thousand 
five hundred. Of these five hundred 
houses only three hundred and fourteen 
belong properly speaking to the ‘Trust. 
At first it was the intention to sell the land 
and cottages and thus give to the work- 
men the incentive of possessing their own 
homes. Under this plan one hundred 
and forty-three cottages were sold. To 
this scheme there appeared in course of 
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time many objections. Finally it was 
abandoned, owing mainly to the difficulty 
of being sure that all such property would 
continue to be administered by its new 
owners in accordance with the Founder’s 
desires. "There was also the danger that 
builders would buy up cottages for pur- 
poses of speculation, and if the property 
were once actually sold there would be 
no means of preventing such an abuse. 
Now the houses are let only to tenants 
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(return tickets being issued to workmen 
at half-price,—four cents), and there are 
many people of independent means who 
have come to live at Bournville because 
of its attractiveness. The Trust will 
erect houses to suit the wishes of pros- 
pective tenants. 

The proportion of householders work- 
ing in the village itself is 41.2 per cent.; 
in villages within one mile of Bournville, 
18.6 per cent.; in Birmingham, four miles 
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THE “TRIANGLE”’ 


who pay weekly rent. The rents range 
from a dollar and a half a week, taxes in- 
cluded, to three dollars, not including 
taxes. A few larger houses rent at a 
higher rate. The city of Birmingham 
supplies gas, water and sewerage to the 
village. 

Many people have an idea that the 
village is solely for workingmen, and es- 
pecially for those who are in the employ 
of the Cadbury Cocoa Company, whose 
works are situated near Bournville. Only 
about half the householders are engaged 
in this employment, others work either in 
neighboring villages or in Birmingham 


distant, 40.2 per cent. The various em- 
ployments are well represented. ‘There 
are: 

Men employed in factories,. . 
Clerks and traveling men, 


Mechanics, carpenters, bricklayers, 
et al.,... 


50.7 per cent. 


13.5 
36.0 


It now remains to speak in detail of the 
village. It has been laid out with great 
attention to picturesqueness and artistic 
beauty. The roads are forty-two feet in 
width and are all planted with trees. 
There is already a village green, an ex- 
tensive playground, and a reservation for 
parks, while plans are being made for 
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additional grounds as soon as the increase 
of population shall demand it. 

Six hundred square yards is the size of 
the average garden surrounding each 
cottage. These gardens, or yards, as 
we should say, are laid out by the garden- 
ers of the estate when the houses are built, 
so that the tenant finds his garden ready 
for him when he takes possession. Gar- 
dening classes for young men are main- 
tained, and the professional estate garden- 
ers are always ready to make suggestions 
to the tenant, although he is responsible 
for the appearance of his own garden. A 
usual arrangement is to have six or eight 
apple and pear or other fruit trees at the 
back of the garden, and these form a pro- 
tecting screen against the curious neigh- 
bor, where the houses are set back to back. 
In front there is a small grass-plot with 
flower-beds, shrubs and other ornamental 
plants. There is very little of the high 
hedge or brick-wall which so mars the 
beauty of the street-views in most English 
towns. 





The Trust has borne in mind that com- 
fort and good appearance must not be 
sacrificed to profit, and there are none of 
the so-called model tenement-houses, or 
houses built in endless rows on the same 
pattern. Simplicity and the avoidance 
of unnecessary ornamentation are the 
only means taken to reduce expense. Far 
less cost would have been involved if the 
tenement-house plan had been adopted, 
but the Founder’s wishes have been con- 
tinually borne in mind to provide “ gar- 
dens and open spaces to be enjoyed” 
with the cottages. 

The cost of the entire home, including 
the erection of the house, the laying out 
of the grounds, etc., varies from eight 
hundred and seventy-five dollars to three 
thousand five hundred dollars, according 
to size and elaborateness. Clear returns 
of four per cent. are realized on the outlay. 

The cottages are either detached, semi- 
detached or in blocks of four. Great 
praise is due the architect, Mr. W. A. 
Harvey, for their artistic appearance and 
the great variety of the architecture em- 
ployed. In an article on “Cottage 
Homes” he says: “The idea of a cottage- 
home that I have always endeavored to 
keep in view is one in which beauty is 
based on utility, and though with the 
artisan class it is perhaps most difficult 
to gain this end, an adherence to it must 
sooner or later tell. On the whole, my 
experience at Bournville has been that the 
residents in the cottages have shown a 
remarkable readiness to catch the idea 
and spirit of a homelike simplicity, and 
it is evinced in such details for instance 
as their manner of furnishing the rooms, 
in their adopting suitable and _ artistic 
curtains to the casement windows,” etc. 

In most of the cottages built before 
1900 there are two sitting-rooms, a kitch- 
en, three bedrooms and the usual closets. 
Some of the larger houses have one or 
two additional bedrooms and a bathroom. 
In the last three years cottages have often 
been built with one large sitting-room in 
place of the two small ones, a kitchen 
with a bath sunk in the floor, three bed- 
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rooms and sometimes an attic. A few 
very small cottages with two bed-rooms 
are being built, and only small families 
will be allowed to occupy these. 

It has been said in jest that we in Amer- 
ica build our bathroom first and then add 
around it such living-rooms as are neces- 
sary. The average Englishman has not 
vet grasped, to the extent that we have, 
the idea of the necessity as well as con- 
venience of a bathroom with all the mod- 
ern equipments. In a certain English 
town with which I am well acquainted 
there are still being erected in the sub- 
urbs new and modern houses without 
bathrooms, intended primarily for the 
accommodation of lodgers. A student 
searching for rooms went from house to 
house in the vain endeavor to find one 
with a bathroom, and was told by each 
landlady: “No, Miss; we don’t have a 
bath, and you won’t find one in any of the 
this neighborhood. You ’ll 
have to be content with a portable tub.” 
This will explain why so much stress is 
laid on the advantages of Bournville in 
this respect. Here the bath 


houses in 


is consid- 


ROAD. 


ered one of the essential parts of the mod- 
el house. 

Many novel schemes have been thought 
of in order to get the bath compressed 
into as little space as possible, and two 
ways are now in use. Some of the baths 
are either sunk in the kitchen-floor be- 
side the hearth and covered with a board 
which can be utilized for various pur- 
poses, or not sunk but simply covered 
and so arranged as to admit of being used 
for a table or a seat. Another plan is to 
have a patent adjustable-tub with a hinge 
at the bottom of one end, so that it may 
be raised and lowered like a folding-bed, 
the upper part being fitted with shelves 
and used for a cupboard. A more elabo- 
rate arrangement is that of a combined 
scullery bath-range and _ boiler. The 
range is situated in a fireplace between 
the kitchen and bathroom, and has an 
oven on one side of the grate and on the 
other a twelve-gallon boiler. The coals 
can be raked down under the boiler and 
thus hot water be obtained for either 
kitchen or bathroom use. Clothes may 
also be boiled in it, a great convenience 
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BLOCK OF FOUR Hol 
The _ bath- 


room has about thirty-six feet of floor- 


to the workingman’s wife. 


space and contains a full-size iron enamel- 
ed bath-tub, supplied with hot water from 
the boiler and cold from the cistern. 
English methods of heating seem to us 
rather crude and unsatisfactory, but the 
open coal-fireplace has such charms for 
them that they are unwilling to supply its 
The 
fireplaces are beautifully planned in these 
houses, with tiled 
chimney-pieces. 


place with more modern inventions. 


hearths and _ artistic 

Casement windows add greatly to the 
homelike attractiveness of the Bournville 
cottages. ‘They open on a center-pivot, 
both inwards and outwards, and thus the 
labor of cleaning them is made much 
easier. Of course there are no cellars or 
basements to these houses; such a thing 
is rare in any kind of a house in England. 
Care is taken, however, to build the floors 
with proper ventilation beneath, so as to 
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prevent dampness from collecting under 
them. 

Health being an important item in 
showing the value of these model villages, 
it is interesting to compare the death-rate 
of Birmingham with that of Bournville. 
In 1901 the rate in Birmingham was 19.9 
per thousand, as compared with 8.8 here. 
The officer of health says in his report for 
1900: “I have in my previous reports 
made mention of the model buildings on 
the estate which has been laid out by Mr. 
George Cadbury. I cannot refrain from 
again mentioning how much I admire the 
system he has adopted. . . . I cannot 
speak too highly of these dwellings, and 
I can only hope that we may be able to 
keep all dwellings as far as possible up 
to this standard.” 

A proof of the fact that the workmen 
appreciate Bournville and its advantages 
is that a house never stands idle a moment. 
Applications are continually coming in, 
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even when it is known that every house 
is already occupied. The waiting-list is 
always large. 

There is great interest taken by the 
citizens in the advancement of all causes 
that tend to promote the well-being of 
their village. A village council has been 
organized, whose members serve volun- 
tarily, and are elected by ballot. It has 
done a great deal to stimulate corporate 
action and unity of civic interest. Under 
its control are the children’s playground 
and the public baths, and it has taken 
great interest in the development of gar- 
dening. It is in reality a sort of codépera- 
tive society, which purchases plants and 
bulbs, owns gardening tools to be let out, 
has a loan library of books on horticultural 
subjects, arranges flower-shows, and plans 
lectures in winter and excursions in sum- 
mer. 

A site for school-buildings has been 
chosen and plans are rapidly going for- 
ward for excellent educational advantages 
for the children. On this point, too, we 
must bear in mind that England has not 
made the advance in public education 
that we have, and free schools are not 
with them the first thing to be provided.* 

On the initiative of the Birmingham 
John Ruskin Society, the Trustees have 
presented a site for the erection of a memo- 
nial building to John Ruskin, to consist 
of a lecture-hall, picture-gallery and 
library, with reading and class-rooms. 
This is now nearing completion. 

Although not included in the Bourn- 
ville estate itself, there are several insti- 
tutions connected so closely with it as to 
constitute an integral part. These are 
the almshouses, the recreation-grounds 
connected with the cocoa-works, and the 
home for girls employed in the factory. 
The almshouses were founded in 1898. 
They are thirty-three in number, and are 
built about a quadrangle. Each con- 
tains a sitting-room, bed-room and kitch- 

* Accounts have just reached America describing 
the ceremony of the laying of the corner-stone of the 
school-building, which is to be one of the finest in 


all England, and certainly the best-equipped in the 
Midland counties, 
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en. They are furnished ready for occu- 
pancy, and the tenants are supplied with 
gas, coal and water, and medical attend- 
ance, free of charge. Preference is given 
to former employés of the Cadbury Com- 
pany, but others are also admitted, the 
only requirement being that the applicant 
must have a certain fixed income suffi- 
cient to provide food and clothing for 
himself. Rents from thirty-eight cot- 
tages, built for this purpose, furnish an 
endowment fund by which the almshouses 
are maintained. 

There are recreation-grounds adjoin- 
ing the village, that for girls consisting of 
twelve acres, with a gymnasium, swim- 
ming-bath, tennis courts, cricket and 
hockey-grounds; while the one for men 
has fourteen acres with similar equip- 
ments. Every girl employed in the works 
is required to take a certain amount of 
exercise in the gymnasium each week, 
under trained supervision. A healthier, 
happier-looking company of workmen 
and factdry-girls would be difficult to find. 

A boarding-house for those girls who 
are orphans or who must live away from 
home, is maintained under the direct su- 
pervision of the management. About 
forty are now accommodated in Bourn- 
ville Hall. 

Bournville conclusively that 
working men are willing to leave the town 
and live in country surroundings, that 
they will live four miles or more from their 
place of employment, provided the means 
of transit are good, and that they can and 
will take an interest in the cultivation of 
their gardens and the care of their homes. 
It is above all an object-lesson, teaching 
clearly the tremendous possibilities of 
advance in the direction of improving the 
condition of the laboring-classes. 

A garden-city is now being laid out in 
another part of England, and Mr. Cad- 
bury has been consulted at every step, as 
it was felt that his practical knowledge 
in such a matter was greater than that of 
anyone else. The hope is that to this 
new garden-city both manufacturers and 
employés will be attracted. In order to 


proves 
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gain the laborer it seems essential that 
the employer be first induced to come. 
Thus the influence of Bournville is work- 
ing like leaven in more than one locality 
in England, until we may be fairly assured 
that it will one day permeate and change 
the slum sections of their great manufac- 
turing cities, where conditions are far 
worse than in this country. 

When we have exhausted all our 
schemes for relieving the congested por- 
tions of our cities by improving conditions 
on the spot, perhaps we shall come to re- 
alize that there is yet a more excellent 
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way. ‘The factory can be removed bodily 
to the country, and thus the problem be 
solved, and comfortable and healthful! 
homes be furnished for the workman near 
his work. “Back to the soil” is the 
watchword in these days of the stress and 
strain of town-life, and better, happier 
and purer homes can there be provided 
close to the heart of nature. To Mr. 
Cadbury we are deeply indebted for show- 
ing us his way of solving the problem 
which is troubling us all so sorely. 
Lyra Date TRUEBLOOD. 
Boston, Mass. 


POSSIBILITIES OF GOVERNMENT RAILROAD 
CONTROL. 


By Joun Burton Puiturps, Pu.D., 
Professor of Economics and Sociology in the University of Colorado. 


T WAS the work of the sixteenth cen- 
tury to solve the problem of religious 
liberty. The seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries brought forth political liberty. 
The problem for the last two centuries 
has been to bring to all the blessings of 
industrial liberty. Little progress has 
as yet been made in this direction. In- 
dustrial disturbances show that the prob- 
lem is daily becoming more and more 
important. The right to work is not 
accessible to all citizens. Various 
schemes have been brought forward to 
secure in greater or lesser degree a chance 
for all to get a larger share in the indus- 
trial world than modern conditions afford. 
Chief among the obstacles that at the 
present time prevent democracy in in- 
dustry are those that result from the oper- 
ation of quasi-public corporations. The 
private operation of these industries re- 
sults in discriminations that lead to the 
ruin of the small dealer, destroying com- 
petition and enabling the favorite to build 
up a great monopoly. 
Of all quasi-public industries, the rail- 
road is, perhaps, the greatest cause at the 


present time that is operating to prevent 
equal opportunities in modern industry. 
The industries of the country are more 
dependent upon the railroads than upon 
any other one condition, and the way in 
which these are managed is the greatest 
power to create or destroy democracy in 
industry. 

In the private management of quasi- 
public industry the one object kept before 
the mind of the manager is always: “ How 
will I secure the greatest returns?” He 
is always thinking about what the traffic 
will bear. If a certain rate will not bring 
in the greatest amount of money, such a 
rate cannot be fixed. It is the same in 
considering the effect of any contemplated 
improvement in the service. If it does 
not appear that it will increase the reve- 
nue, it is not to be considered.  Life- 
saving devices are not to be thought of if 
they do not assure a money return. This 
is well illustrated in the case of the auto- 
matic coupler. The railroads would not 
adopt it till after a quarter of a century 
of agitation and only when they were 
finally compelled by Congress. It was 
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a question of social welfare, and the rail- 
road is operated for the purpose of making 
money, and accordingly social welfare is 
a secondary consideration. 

Under government control it is reason- 
able to expect that in the operation of the 
railroad the effect on national welfare as 
well as the mere earning capacity of the 
business would be considered. It is quite 
possible to imagine cases in which the 
money return might in some measure be 
sacrificed for the benefit of the nation as 
a whole. This is the way the post-office 
is managed at present. It is better that 
there should be a slight deficit and that 
it be made up by general taxation than 
that the rates of postage should be raised 
to make the post-office a self-supporting 
institution. One of the interesting cases 
illustrating this point is that of the local 
rundreise tickets in Switzerland. In that 
country it is possible to get a ticket good 
on all the railroad and steamboat-lines, 
limited to two weeks or one month, for 
ten and twelve dollars respectively. It 
is possible that this price does not pay the 
expense of carrying the passenger, but 
the prosperity of that country is largely 
dependent upon the amount of foreign 
travel and therefore the importance of 
selling tickets so as to encourage this is 
the same as cheap postage in the United 
States. 

At present in the United States there 
is little thought of the social effects that 
may be produced by freight-rates. In 
adjusting the rates at which various com- 
modities are to be carried, it is wise to 
consider the social importance of the com- 
modities. For carrying some things the 
rate should be very low, while in the case 
of others whose social necessity is not so 
great the rate can be kept higher. It has 
been pointed out by some thinkers that 
there are commodities that are so indis- 
pensable to the welfare of the population 
that they should be supplied at a minimum 
of cost. The government has provided 
some things that are of transcendent im- 
portance to the welfare of the community. 
\mong these is a supply of pure water. 
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It may be that there are other commodi- 
ties that should be provided at the lowest 
possible cost on account of their import- 
ance and among them might be men- 
tioned coal. It has been argued that coal 
should be transported at a very low price. 

With government control of the trans- 
portation industry, the rate for carrying 
this commodity could be fixed in some 
measure according to its social effects. 
It could be placed very low and the de- 
ficit made up by a higher rate on some 
other commodity. If the rate for carry- 
ing coal had béen fixed so low that it 
would not yield any profit to the railroad 
companies, they would not have bought 
up the coal-lands in Pennsylvania at so 
high a price in the hope that they were to 
make fortunes by carrying the coal to the 
seaboard. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the railroad companies 
in the anthracite regions purchased these 
lands at more than they were worth in 
the hope that by monopolizing the outlet 
from the mines they would be able to con- 
trol the price of coal. They paid so much 
for the lands that some of the companies 
have not been able to pay any dividends 
to tleir stockholders. The attempt to 
get money for dividends by various meth- 
ods of curtailing expenses in the mines 
is what led to the disastrous coal-strike. 
All this trouble might, perhaps, have been 
avoided if there had been government 
control of rate-making and a rate for the 
transportation of coal placed at so low a 
figure that there would have been little 
or no profit to the companies in securing 
a large business in carrying that commod- 
ity. Between managing a quasi-public 
industry like the railroad to secure the 
largest financial return and managing it 
to secure the greatest social welfare, there 
seems to be an irrepressible conflict. 

It is important that the people should 
make their influence felt in the control of 
those forces that have most to do with 
their social and industrial welfare. At 
the present time when quasi-public in- 
dustries are wholly under private control, 
it is difficult to do this. Devices to pre- 
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vent loss of life have not come as rapidly 
as the public has thought they were need- 
ed. Frightful railroad accidents entail- 
ing great loss of life are of frequent oc- 
currence. On January 8, 1902, there 
was an accident on the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford railroad in Park 
avenue tunnel in the city of New York. 
Seventeen persons were killed and thirty- 
four injured. ‘The accident was caused 
by the tunnel being full of smoke at the 
time. Ithas been full of smoke for years. 
At once a strong public sentiment devel- 
oped demanding that the only means by 
which in the future such casualties might 
be prevented be immediately adopted by 
the railroad company. ‘This is the equip- 
ment of the line in the city with electricity. 
The company proceeded to investigate. 
Nothing has been done about it as yet. 
It is reported that the road will soon be 
equipped with electricity, but no definite 
date has been fixed. Under government 
control it is possible that this improve- 
ment might have been introduced much 
earlier. ‘There ought to be some way in 
which public sentiment might make itself 
felt in cases of this kind without being 
obliged to await the pleasure of a corpor- 
ation in so important a matter as that of 
safeguarding the lives of the people. 

If the interfered 
largely in the management of railroads 
there would be a check on the wastes that 
There 
are instances of the duplication of rail- 
road lines not for the legitimate purpose 
of transportation but for the purpose of 


government more 


are so common in that industry. 


selling out to the competing company. 
The best example of this is the West Shore 
railroad in the state of New York. ‘This 
road was not built for the purpose of car- 
rying freight or passengers primarily, but 
for the purpose of selling out to the New 
York Central or sharing in the profits of 
a pool. For the first year or so after it 
was finished passengers were carried at 
very low rates as was also freight. ‘The 
Central had to compete. At length it 
decided to buy out the West Shore and 
thus the rate-war came to an end. Here 
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was a great waste of labor and capital in 
the building of a new railroad that was 
not needed. Energy was taken from 
productive industries and used to injure 
another industry. Government control 
would have prevented this waste. 

Government control of railroads might 
be such as to guarantee that all possibili- 
ties of industry along the line of the road 
would have a chance to be developed. 
Under the present system of privately- 
managed roads it is possible for the man- 
ager to ignore completely the desires of 
certain localities and take no steps to 
secure the development of industry there. 
A railroad manager may be anxious to 
sell the stock of his company at a high 
price and after a few years leave the road 
entirely in the hands of other owners. ‘To 
do this he will curtail operating expenses 
and cut down the amount of money for 
improvements and thus allow the road 
to deteriorate, but will meantime be able 
to pay larger dividends to the stockhold- 
ers and thereby raise the value of the 
stock. Persons anxious to develop in- 
dustry along the line are made to suffer 
for the sake of the speculator in railroad 
stock. 

In modern private industry it can hardly 
be expected that the affairs of a large cor- 
poration will be so managed as not to give 
some patrons an advantage over others. 
The railroads are immense corporations 
competing with each other to secure busi- 
ness and earn dividends for their stock- 
holders. More than in anything else 
the railroad manager is interested in the 
quotations of the stock of his company as 
they appear from day to day in the Wall- 
street reports. A good showing there 
is what assures him his position and also 
his standing in the railroad world. 

Pressed as such men constantly are by 
fierce and relentless competition, they 
are always on the alert to secure new busi- 
ness or to increase old. Giant corpora- 
tions are endeavoring to secure special 
rates from the transportation lines. Some 
of the combinations are stronger than the 
others and can therefore bring a greater 














pressure to bear on the railroad com- 
panies. ‘The result has usually been that 
the larger corporations have succeeded 
in getting special reduced rates from the 
transportation companies. In this way 
they have been able to starve out their 
competitors who have been compelled to 
pay higher rates for their transportation. 

It is well known that many trusts are 
in large part the creation of discriminating 
railroad rates. In the histories of the 
Standard Oil Company much of the 
strength and prosperity of this combina- 
tion is attributed to its ability to secure 
rebates from the railroads. No inde- 
pendent refiner can compete with the 
Standard if he does not have the privilege 
of shipping his oil at as low rates as this 
company. ‘The rebate is said to be still 
in existence and in cases where it is not the 
rates are so fixed as to favor the Standard. 

Even if the railroad companies would 
abandon the practice of granting rebates, 
this would not guarantee an equal oppor- 
tunity to shippers. ‘There is nothing to 
| prevent a trust from getting control of a 

railroad. When a trust gets control of a 
road it can make such rates as it chooses. 
High rates would destroy the opportunity 
of the independent producer and also the 
possibility of a rival combination to the 
trust. ‘The Standard Oil Company is at 
present represented on the boards of di- 
rectors of nine great American railroads. 
At the present rate of profit for a few 
years more, this trust will be able to se- 
cure a controlling interest in most of the 
great railway systems of the country. 
Thus intrenched, its power would be 
well-nigh impregnable. 

When railroads are under private con- 
trol, it will be necessary for them to trans- 
port goods at a lower rate between com- 
peting points than between points from 
which there is but one railroad. This 
leads to unfair discrimination between 
The cities at the competing 
points will grow at the expense of smaller 
places along the line. Farm land be- 
comes valuable and manufactures 
will not be established at places where 
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there is no railroad competition. This 
condition puts enormous power in the 
hands of the railroad manager. Some- 
time ago freight rates between the Colo- 
rado cities of Denver and Boulder were 
fixed so high that merchants in Boulder 
hauled their goods from Denver in wag- 
ons, a distance of twenty-nine miles. 
This condition of affairs did not tend to 
encourage the growth of Boulder. 

With the combination of railroads into 
great systems the rate-making power has 
also become concentrated. At the pres- 
ent time it is said that the freight-rates 
between all points west of the Mississippi 
river are made by five men. ‘The power 
therefore of these five men in determining 
the development of this part of our coun- 
try is incalculable. 

If the government guaranteed that the 
rates from competing points were the 
same on all railroads, and that there were 
no rebates given and no discriminations 
of any kind between the various shippers, 
the methods of securing traffic would be- 
come very different from what they now 
are. ‘There would cease to be the temp- 
tation to make these secret rates and, in 
consequence, the only methods by which 
the railroads might compete would be 
by improving their service, courtesy of 
employés, and by generally pointing out 
the advantages of their particular line. 

While desirable results of government 
management of railways are possible, it 
is not to be thought that the advantages 
enumerated in this paper can be at once 
attained by any government. We are 
not advocating government ownership 
or management in the United States at 
the present time. With our present poli- 
tics and civic ideals, government owner- 
ship or management of transportation 
would in all probability prove a disas- 
trous failure. There appears to be no 


good reason, however, why the present 
conditions of transportation cannot be 
improved by some increase in the gov- 
ernment’s power over railroads. 
Joun Burton PHILups. 
Boulder, Colo. 








GUARDED REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT—THE 
VITAL DEMAND OF 


DEMOCRACY. 


By Grorce H. SHIBLEYy, 
Chairman National Federation for Majority-Rule. 


gyre revelations in our political 
history clearly indicate that the 
dominant national issue in this country 
should be the overthrow of machine-rule 
by establishing the people’s sovereignty, 
which means the establishment of a di- 
rect-vote system for instructing repre- 
sentatives, or the installation of a people’s 
veto (through the optional referendum), 
and a direct initiative. Until the people 
possess a final power as to legislation the 
sovereignty will continue to be vested in 
the few who compose the party-machines 
and supply the campaign funds. The 
improved system is guarded representa- 
tive government. 

The splendid features of this system 
are but little understood, for most of the 
research work has been done by profes- 
sors whose income is dependent upon the 
trustees of universities the funds of which 
are largely contributed by monopolists, 
or by professors in state universities whose 
tenure of office is dependent upon party 
politicians. Glorious exceptions are the 
writings of Professor Frank Parsons, Mr. 
Eltweed Pomeroy, John R. 
Commons, Dr. C. F. Taylor, and others. 
But the most striking sentence that has 
ever been written concerning the people’s 
sovereignty was penned some eight years 
ago by Professor Jesse Macy, of Iowa 


Professor 


College, in a letter from Switzerland to 
his students.* After examining the Swiss 
institutions from the standpoint of an 
expert in political and social science, he 
declares: 


“We cannot be too prompt in reaching 
the understanding that what we now rec- 
ognize as democracy is something abso- 
lutely new on the face of the earth.” 


*See the American Journal of Sociology, July, 
1896. 





This is the statement of a mature and 
level-headed scientist. What is the fea- 
ture that justifies such a startling state- 
ment—a statement which contradicts not 
only the standard works on political and 
social science, but that emphasizes that 
which even the Socialist party leaders 
ignore? The answer is that the Swiss 
people are the sovereignty power, and they 
operate through representative government. 
That is the something which is absolutely 
new on the face of the earth. 

What are the changes in the representa- 
tive system that are caused by the estab- 
lishment of the people’s sovereignty? In 
the first place bear in mind that the pri- 
mary change is the establishment of a 
people’s vote through the optional refer- 
endum, and the establishment of a direct 
initiative. The final power is in the peo- 
ple. 

Some of the striking advantages of 
these purely democratic measures to safe- 
guard popular government and make 
democracy an actual fact as well as a 
popular theory, may be briefly summar- 
rized as follows: 


(1) It is no longer profitable for special 
interests to invest funds in the nomination 
and election of representatives, for these 
officials are shorn of power to finally enact 
legislation of any character, except emer- 
gency measures. ‘The representatives can 
only recommend. ‘The people, however, 
adopt nearly all the recommendations 
without a direct vote, for the system is the 
optional referendum. 

(2) There is no incentive to lobby for 
special-privilege laws, for the passage of 
such a law by the legislature would meet 
with a people’s veto. “The first effect 
of the referendum in Oregon,” writes the 
Hon. W. S. U’Ren, “is the comparative 























absence of charges of corruption and par- 
tisanship in the legislature.” 


The Oregon legislature, however, re- 
fused to give all the affirmative relief that 
had been promised at election time. A 
direct nomination system had been prom- 
ised, but the party-machine refused to 
give it. A local-option law as to intoxi- 
cating beverages had also been promised, 
and this, too, was refused. Immediately, 
however, after the adjournment of the 
legislature, the several interests that had 
been pushing for these two reforms each 
printed its bill that had been defeated; 
they then printed copies of a direct initia- 
tive petition, pasted them to their bills, 
and each circulated several thousand 
copies throughout the state. After a 
time the required eight per cent. of sig- 
natures was secured for each measure, 
and the bills went to a direct vote of the 
people. The direct-nomination system 
was adopted by a three to one vote, and 
the local-option measure—the sovereignty 
of the people as to local measures con- 
cerning the liquor question—was estab- 
lished, but by a majority of only two 
thousand votes, for the management had 
failed to draw the bill for local-option as 
to all questions. Had they done so, the 
self-interest of all classes would have 
caused a sweeping victory. 

The submission of a woman’s suffrage 
amendment to the constitution was plan- 
ned, but a delay in starting the direct 
initiative petition necessitated the post- 
ponement of the vote till the state election 
of next year—1906. 

The result in Oregon affords a practical 
illustration of the effective operation of 
popular sovereignty in one of our great 
commonwealths. 

Turning to Switzerland, we find that 
the people’s sovereignty through guarded 
representative government has _ existed 
long enough to bring out clearly its splen- 
did features. 

The legislators really represent the 
people’s interests, and their recommend- 
ations are nearly always adopted without 
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a vote by the people. Furthermore, these 
representatives are experts. But, best 
of all, they are uninstructed, just as are 
the lawyer and the architect of the saga- 
cious business man; and these expert rep- 
resentatives are continued in their posi- 
tions as long as they are fitted to discharge 
their duties, just as are the expert ad- 
visers of business men. 

Such is the system, not only in the fed- 
eral congress and cantonal legislatures of 
Switzerland, but also in the executive de- 
partments. The heads of the executive 
department of the Swiss federal govern- 
ment are elected by the national legisla- 
ture, and are elected term after term. 
Since 1874, when the people’s veto was 
adopted, not a single member of the federal 
council has been obliged to retire involun- 
tarily. Thus these executive officers are 
more free to exercise their own best judg- 
ment than is the manager of a private 
monopoly, for he must cater to the major- 
ity of the stockholders and a majority of 
the board of directors; whereas the Swiss 
heads of departments are absolutely free 
to ask for such legislation as they person- 
ally believe to be for the best interest 
of Switzerland. Furthermore, whenever 
there is a change in the men who own a 
majority of the stock in a private trust, 
there is sure to be a change in the presi- 
dency of the corporation—a change in 
the management; but in Switzerland the 
expert manager continues as long as he 
is able to serve. And there is no fossil- 
ism, for the heads of sub-departments 
and each clerk are free to offer suggestions, 
while the federal assembly is the domi- 
nant power. 

The fundamental reason for these high 
qualities in the executive department is 
that the legislative power is not vested 
in a party organization. The final power 
is in the people, who therefore leave their 
agents to exercise their own best judg- 
ment, each recommendation being ac- 
cepted or rejected as thought best. But 
before the recommendation reaches the 
people from the cabinet officials, it passes 
through the body of experts in the federal 
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assembly, where the procedure of sifting 
out the salient facts is practically ideal, 
as the following analysis shows. 

The duty of a congress or legislature 
is to remove such legal restrictions as 
impede progress, and to apply such leg- 
islative measures as will promote the pub- 
lic welfare. Conditions are ever chang- 
ing. Manifestly the procedure for getting 
at the facts and principles in connection 
with proposed legislation is all-important. 
Here the Swiss have advanced far beyond 
the dream of Bellamy or of any writer 
who has had to rely upon imagina- 
tion. 

In Switzerland a greater degree of 
academic freedom obtains in the colleges, 
universities and schools than in any other 
country on the face of the globe; and this 
fact suggests another important depart- 
ure from the non-democratic 
found with us. Each preposed change 
in legislation is subject to the criticism 
or advocacy of whatever interests are 
specially affected, which can bring for- 
ward the latest which academic 
freedom and _ research unearthed. 
This takes place in committee. After- 
ward there is fair and full debate in com- 
mittee and in the house, followed by a 
recorded vote by the expert representa- 
tives, who exercise their own best judg- 
ment. ‘Then such laws as are enacted lie 
before the people for ninety days after 
the adjournment of the legislative body, 
during which time a petition signed by 
five per cent. of the voters can carry any 
one or more of the measures to a cam- 
paign and vote by the people. When 
the measures are being thus considered, 
either after adjournment or during the 
campaign which precedes a vote, there is 
an absence of party prejudices, for the 
control of the government is not at stake 
and individual and organization 
looks at the proposed law from the stand- 
point of enlightened self-interest. ‘That, 
too, is ideal, for wherever a majority vote 
is in accordance with real self-interest it 
promotes the general welfare. ‘The peo- 
ple look at the proposed law from the 
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standpoint of enlightened self-interest 
because the actual facts in the case are 
brought to their attention. This is ac- 
complished because the system is such 
that the ruling power—the people—has 
no incentive to deceive itself. When the 
time arrives for the referendum vote there 
is no vote-purchasing, for there is no 
thought of enacting a_ special-privilege 
law (except for a natural monopoly, such 
as the location of a railroad or county 
seat), and with no special privilege at 
stake there is no incentive to purchase 
votes at referendum elections. 

The direct initiative is yet to be de- 
scribed—a most important part of the 
system. It was adopted in federal Switz- 
erland in 1891. Some declared that the 
people would thereby be induced to under- 
take visionary schemes. Only three 
measures, however, have been put to vote, 
and two of these were rejected. But the 
mere existence of the direct initiative has 
kept the representatives from continuing 
the intrenched privileges, such as the 
private-ownership of the paper currency 
and private-ownership of the railways. 
This potential power of the people through 
a right to the direct initiative is exceedingly 
valuable. 

Think for a moment what this direct 
initiative system is. It is a highly-devel- 
oped court for the trial of social questions. 
Eight per cent. of the voters can file a bill 
at any time, which will result in the tak- 
ing of testimony, the hearing of arguments 
and a vote by the expert representatives, 
followed by a campaign before the people 
and a vote. 

Reviewing as a whole the system of 
guarded representative government, it is 
seen, (1) that it secures in practical opera- 
tion a truly democratic government; (2) 
that it secures the highest character of 
public service; while (3) it gives the na- 
tion the benefit of expert service in the 
working out and application of the prin- 
ciples relating to social, political, indus- 
trial and educational development. 

GeorGE H. SHIBLEY. 
Washington, D.C. 
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SOCIAL SCARECROWS. 


By Linton SATTeRTHWAIT. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GARNET WARREN. 


STUDY, however superficial, of the 
world’s social progress must carry 
the conviction that phantom dangers have 
played an important part in retarding so- 
ciety’s growth and development. While, 
doubtless, it is nature’s rule that the tides 
of human progress should ebb and flow, 
there have been periods of stagnation on 
the social sea when the currents of human 
thought were balked of their natural, 
healthful movements, because baseless 
fear like “birds of calm sat brooding on 
the charmed wave.” 

The shrinking, through dread of social 
upheaval, from progressive change may 
be ascribed to ignorance, but it would be 
unjust to charge it to the illiterate. Wis- 
dom does not always attend on learning 
and oftentimes the world’s intelligence 
resists the growth of its knowledge. It 
was the fear of the astronomers and sci- 
entists of his time that led Copernicus to 
withhold publication of his system of 
planetary movements until its correctness 
could be demonstrated beyond the power 
of even great scholars to refute. The 
learning of his day combined to force 
Galileo to recant his announced discov- 
ery of the revolution of the earth. It was 
the accumulated wisdom of the medical 
profession which stubbornly resisted the 
promulgation of Dr. Harvey’s discovery 
of the circulation of the blood. Ideas 
now so commonplace that the child im- 
bibes them before the kindergarten stage 
is passed, once appalled learned men. 
Thus the p of our race up from 
the level of brute life to what we may 
claim to be at least a fair beginning of civ- 
ilization, has been over the protests and 
many times against the cruel opposition 
of forces which believed themselves pro- 
tectors of society. These social guard- 


ians stood aghast at the prospective tri- 
umph of ideas of such merit that now 





all can see that no man of thought should 
have feared them any more than a man 
in his senses would flee from the stuffed 
sentinels of our cornfields. The spec- 
ters of social disaster conjured up to 
frighten timid souls were, indeed, but 
veritable scarecrows. The nursery of 
these imaginary social catastrophes has 
been among that class of vested interests 
which in their varying forms though con- 
stant nature, may, perhaps, be called col- 
lectively the conservative and aristocratic 
elements of society. 

It would be folly, however, to disparage 
the great services of these conservative 
influences as a check to the popular im- 
pulse to inconsiderate change. It is well, 
in the interest of orderly progress, that 
the impetuous ardor of youth is tempered 
by the deliberation of mature age, that 
over against the charm of novelty is ever 
set the love of repose. It is fortunate for 
us all that a taste and reverence for what 
is old should put to the proof him who) 
would supplant it with something new. 
It is altogether good that there be a social 
inertia not too easily overcome by the 
forces of movement and of change. But 
a sane, a beneficent conservatism must 
be reasonable. While it may and should 
demand of the radical evidence of the 
soundness of his principles it should and 
must, in turn, be willing and able to dem- 
onstrate the validity of its acts when finally 
it rejects the proffered effort at reform. 

In a contest between reasoning con- 
servatism and an intelligent radicalism 
we may hope to attain the juste milieu, 
but when conservatism becomes irrational 
“stand-pattism,” there is danger either 
that by the successful resistance of the 
one there will result moral dry-rot and 
widespread social corruption, or by the 
victory of the other over stolid, brute-like 
opposition there will follow extravagances 
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THE GOD OF THE “STAND-PATTERS.” 


The sacred idol of privileged interests, resting on the backs of the producing and consuming millions, has 
been one of the chief sources of the enormous fortunes of the few who through the pods, W e tariff gives 
have been enabled to compel the Americans to ey more than others for the same henever broad- 
visioned and unselfish ae seeks to li is modern idol from the backs o poohet the benefici- 
aries of the tariff raise the bogie of commercial disaster, which they strive to make a+ peop 


believe would 
follow in the wake of a lower tariff. 














of uncurbed reforming zeal to be suc- 
ceeded, in turn, by a swinging of the pend- 
ulum back to the reactionary extreme, 
with its attendant intellectual paralysis 
and moral decay. 

It is, therefore, of the highest import- 
ance that they whose interests and judg- 


ment—not to say prejudices—incline 
them towards the established order, 
should take heed lest they fall into the 
error to which conservative classes are 
all too prone, of mistaking a mere appari- 
tion for embodied social peril, 
for by so doing they will deprive 
the public of their friendly aid 
and sympathetic counsel in the 
formative process of inevitable 
social change. 

Let us, in the words of Eng- 
land’s poet-laureate, not be “scared by a 
sounding name.” Let new ideas, transpa- 
rently false though they may seem, be wel- 
comed into the arena of discussion without 
that feeling of panic which prompts the 
lodging of their advocates in jail. Jeffer- 
son, in his first inaugural address, pointedly 
rebuked his panic-stricken opponents by 
declaring that with perfect safety “error 
of opinion may be tolerated where reason 
is left free to combat it.” And we should 
show our faith in democracy and demo- 
cratic institutions by giving to every new 
social theory a fair and ful hearing, with 
the calm assurance that unless it is based 
on sound social and economic principles, 
and is reasonably likely to promote the 
general welfare, the masses of our people 
can never be prevailed upon to adopt it. 
We must assume and presume that the 
average intelligence, when actually ex- 
ercised, will work out sensible results. 
To have less faith than this is to discredit 
democracy. 

There is no call for a general hysteria 
when there looms above the horizon a 
social movement whose sponsors chal- 
lenge the correctness, or even the right- 
eousness, of our own long-cherished views 
and ideals. A general study of the his- 


torical instances of social fright over mere 
scarecrows would be as instructive as 
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amusing. The abolition movement in 
this country is an illuminating instance. 
The mob of Boston gentlemen who drag- 
ged Garrison through the city’s streets, 
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where reason is left free to combat it.’” 


and the almost contemporaneous mob 
of Philadelphia citizens who burned Penn- 
sylvania Hall, alike bore witness to the 
fact that society is disposed, even in the 
persons of its natural leaders, to scent 
social danger where only deliverance 
from evil is at hand, and to crucify its 
truest friends in the mistaken belief that 
they are its worst foes. 

The movement for the repeal of the 
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corn-laws of England, with which some 
of the proudest names of the nineteenth- 
century English history were identified, 
is another conspicuous example. Aris- 
tocratic England believed such men as 
Bright and Cobden were the forerunners 
of a destructive socialism and subverters 
of social order, while in truth they were 
simply apostles of civic justice. 

It would be impossible in limited space 
to recount all of our present-day social 
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to his salary as long as possible and thus 
helped to steady our globe until it should 
have ceased its wobbling. 

Another scarecrow, which is keeping 
many of our martially-inclined citizens 
awake at nights, is the fear of invasion by 
some foreign power. ‘This scarecrow, if 
a mixed metaphor may be permitted, is 
the favorite bird of our strenuous Presi- 
dent. It can inspire with terror only 
where there is a lack of faith in the reality 





“For years, whenever he opened his mouth—and spoke—visions of ‘Bryanism’ sent the 
cold shivers down the backs of nearly all the old ladies of the sterner sex.” 


scarecrows. Perhaps one of the most 
conspicuous of recent times is Mr. Bryan. 
For years, whenever he opened his mouth 
—and spoke—visions of “Bryanism” 
sent the cold shivers down the backs of 
nearly all the old ladies of the sterner sex, 
and yet we now see him one of the stanch- 
est supporters of the President’s domestic 
policies, while his ideas of financial honor 
can scarcely suffer in comparison with 
the lately-revealed financial principles 
of many of his severest critics, who sedu- 
ously stimulated the belief that his suc- 
cess would usher in a social cataclysm. 
It may not seem over-rash to suggest that 
even had Mr. Bryan been elected Presi- 
dent, the rains would have continued to 
fall upon the just and unjust alike, and 
every patriot with a job would have clung 


of Christian civilization and progress. 
It may be within the range of possibility 
that some adventurous Raisuli might 
launch a fleet of cat-boats and sailing 
unexpectedly into New York harbor at- 
tempt to carry off Mr. Rockefeller, or 
some other multi-millionaire, in order to 
secure a ransom of “tainted money,” but 
no sane man would worry over that pos- 
sibility; nor, in my judgment, is there any 
greater reason in that fear of foreign ag- 
gression, the possibility of which is made 
the excuse for a studied effort to divert 
the nation’s thoughts from the culture 
of the arts of civilization to the contem- 
plation and exaltation of the “pomp, 
pride and circumstance of glorious war.” 

Another particularly amusing social 
scarecrow, whose tattered clothes with 





























the straws protruding from the sleeves 
are frequently presented to our view, is 
the fear that should the ballot be given to 
women there would be a general over- 
turning of our social system and a de- 
struction of family life. This is not a 
plea for woman’s suffrage. I believe 
there is much that can be said in favor 
of equal suffrage and doubtless much 
that might, with truth, be said against it, 
but I do not think I have 
heard a word or read a line 
in opposition which approach- 
ed the dignity of argument. 
Let the reasons urged for and 
against equal suffrage be 
calmly weighed with that 
gravity which becomes the 
consideration of the question 
of extending the suffrage to 
one-half of our adult citizens, 
and let those who fear that 
social and domestic chaos 
would come from permitting 
women to register by the bal- 
lot their opinions.on public 
questions, be reassured by 
the declaration of a woman’s 
suffrage woman “that so long 
as human nature remains the 
same, so long will woman 
cling to men and babies lie in 
women’s laps.” 

Another familiar scarecrow 
is the one conjured up by 
those who are alarmed at the 
theories of the single-taxers. 
The horrors of confiscation, with all its lur- 
id possibilities, are held up to our startled 
view with the result that comparatively 
few of us have given to the followers of 
Henry George an honest hearing. And 
yet their system, so far as it has been re- 
vealed, is based upon the fundamentally 
just proposition that he who by industry 
creates shall enjoy the fruits of his labor. 
If that system can be shown to be prac- 
ticable and the people should think it 
desirable in practice, one need not fear 
but that a way can be found to put it in 
operation without greater social injustice 
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than is the inseparable accompaniment 
of the present taxing system. 

Another scarecrow is the fear of indus- 
trial ruin, perhaps blight on the crops and 
the spread of murrain among the cattle, 
if the sacred tariff-schedules should be 
modified with the view of making it more 
nearly possible for American citizens to 
dispose of the products of their own labor 
as they may desire. This privilege ap- 
pears to be closely akin to one of those 
absolute rights of individuals, the secur- 
ing of which forms the basis of all con- 
stitutional government, but the prospect 
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of its realization probably would fill en- 
tire communities with terror. It is evi- 
dent that belief in magic is still fondly 
cherished, and to the believers this scare- 
crow is very real. It would appear that 
the working of economic laws is thought 
to be controlled by parallels of latitude 
and longitude, and that what one may 
advantageously do with his own west of 
a given meridian or south of a given par- 
allel, if done east of that meridian or north 
of that parallel would be injurious in the 
extreme. From the founding of our gov- 
ernment absolute freedom of interchange 
of property—modified by railroad dis- 
crimination—has existed within our bord- 
ers and now prevails over an area almost 
as large as Europe. This unqualified 
liberty of action in the disposal of one’s 
acquisitions within our boundaries is 
admittedly beneficial to the nation as a 
whole, though no doubt, at times, de- 
structive to some, and it is hardly likely 
that partial liberty of action in such dis- 
posal of one’s belongings across the 
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boundary-lines would give 
to our prosperity a final 
overthrow. Let those 
whose imaginations have 
been fed on the spectral 
horrors of unrestricted 
trade, reflect that no statis- 
tics have yet proven that the 
auspiciousness of seasons or 
the fertility of the soil is 
affected by tariff-rates, and 
that the industrious farmer 
applying his labor to the 
responsive soil, when rain 
and sunshine favor, is the 
source of all our prosperity, 
the creator of our national 
wealth. 

Another scarecrow, most 
inconsistently set up, is the 
danger of dire social con- 
sequences should there be a 
general municipalization of 
public utilities—more es- 
pecially of the transporta- 
tion service of our cities. 
Inasmuch as nearly all of our cities 
have in some degree adopted munic- 
ipal-ownership, it would seem to be 
merely a question of practical expedi- 
ency as to the extension of the system. 
Yet the supposedly unfavorable report 
on municipal-ownership made by Mr. 
Dalrymple, of Glasgow, is exultingly 
seized upon as demonstrating the futility 
and the danger of the movement in favor 
of public-ownership of public utilities in 
the United States. What Mr. Dalrymple 
seems to have really done was to tell us, 
in a courteous way, what was already 
known to intelligent Americans, that, in 
general, our municipal politics are too 
corrupt for the present extension of gov- 
ernmental activities. More general mu- 
nicipal-ownership under existing condi- 
tions might mean simply more general 
corruption. Under a city government. 
conducted on the basis of graft, any de- 
partment, probably, would be better in 
private hands. In fact, either the graft 
or the government itself must be abol- 
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‘* Another scarecrow which is keeping many of our martially-inclined citizens awake at nights is the fear of in- 


vasion by some a power. This scarecrow, if a mixed metaphor may be 


strenuous President. 


ished. For under corruption unrestrain- 
ed government breaks down. Its func- 
tions are perverted and with inverse ac- 
tivities its machinery, which was designed 
for the protection of the people, becomes 
the instrument of their spoliation. Thus 
in Philadelphia the police department— 
which all will concede should be a proper 
subject of municipal-ownership and whose 
primary function is to guard virtue and 
uphold the law—became an organization 
for the propagation of vice and the pro- 
motion of lawlessness and crime. Yet 
the failure of a system of publicly-em- 
ployed police in Philadelphia did not 
show that there is social danger in “ mu- 
nicipal” police. It merely proved that 
corruption can make any public depart- 
ment a menace to the public. The good 


tted, is the favorite bird of our 


sense of the American people can be 
trusted to see that if it be decided to adopt 
more extended municipal-ownership, the 
methods of administering city govern- 
ments must first be reformed and that 
their civil service must, as a matter of 
paramount concern, be wrested from the 
grip of spoils-mongering politicians. 
Men in their senses will cry out, not at 
the danger of municipal-ownership, but 
at the peril from the corruption which 
makes municipal-ownership undesirable. 

Still another scarecrow is the fear of 
socialism if our railway systems should, 
as seems probable, ultimately pass under 
state or national ownership and control. 
Doubtless many good people regard the 
proposition to nationalize the railroads 
as fraught with extreme peril in its social- 
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istic tendencies, and yet these same good 
people daily walk and drive on highways 
maintained by the public for their free 
use, under a system more viciously social- 
istic, by far, than would be the mainte- 
nance and operation of our steam and 
water-highways through public-owner- 
ship, for the public use, at the charge of 
that part of the public actually using 
them. Public-ownership may or may 
not be desirable, but let the question be 
considered and decided in accordance 
with the actual situation and not in the 
fear of the ghost of “socialism.” 

Then there is the movement in favor 
of socialism itself. Surely, it will be said, 
the advocates of socialism are the foes 
of social order, and to be alarmed at their 
propaganda is not to be frightened at a 
scarecrow. And yet there is no reason 
why the socialists should not be given a 
patient, even sympathetic, hearing. It 
is neither wise nor just to meet their ap- 
peals with denunciation and to reply to 
their arguments with ‘epithets. I own 
that I am not convinced that, with human 
nature as it is, their schemes can be prac- 
tically applied so as to relieve social mis- 
ery and distress, yet, in spite of the vaga- 
ries and extravagances of some of their 
members, their movement bears evidence 
that it is inspired by a desire for social 
justice, and undoubtedly it finds its chief 
strength and support.to-day in the exist- 
ence of social injustices which we all must 
recognize, however much we may honestly 
question the remedies proposed. The 
more intelligent and cultivated socialists 
profess to believe that the principles of 
Christianity can be applied as a working 
system in every-day practical life. This 
belief is so foreign to the dominant spirit 
of the times that perhaps we may smile 
at their simplicity, but we can hardly, 
with good taste, decry their faith. 

Even socialism, then, may be regarded 
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patiently by us ali, in the serene confi- 
dence that should the movement ever 
command the support of the body of the 
nation, it will be when and because the 
system will have become such that we 
can tolerate, yes, possibly even welcome it. 

The thought, then, upon social scare- 
crows is this: That whatever social 
change, now or in the future, may be 
urged, we should refuse to be frightened 
from the exercise of our reason in testing 
its merits or defects by hysterical predic- 
tions of calamities to come. I grant that 
we should preserve a conservative attitude 
of hesitancy towards the most plausible 
of advocates, as did Athelbert of Eng- 
land when he replied to Augustine, who 
was preaching the Christian religion to 
him: “ Your words are fair, but they are 
new and of doubtful meaning.” 

We should be sane ourselves if we would 
insist upon and expect sanity in others. 
We should, if we are loyal Americans, have 
faith in democratic institutions, in the 
ultimate righteousness of democracy—a 
faith proof against the attacks of a popu- 
lar hysteria, a faith grounded in reason 
and justice. 

“ Like a statue solid-set 
And moulded in colossal calm.” 

All this faith, however, is based upon 
an i{—a pregnant 7/—that our democracy 
be not corrupted. For if the people be 
corrupted, then there is no rock of civic 
faith to which the believers in democratic 
ideals can cling. This is no scarecrow. 
The peril from corruption is as real as the 
blindness of our conservative classes to 
its reality is profound. The danger of 
this corruption, however, springs not from 
those who are crying for social changes, 
but it comes from among those who flaunt 
scarecrows in our faces to deter us from 
social change. 

Linton SaTTERTHWAIT. 

Trenton, N. J. 











A PHYSICIAN’S VIEW OF THE DIVORCE QUESTION. 


By A. D. Busn, M.D., 
Professor of Anatomy and Gynecology in the New Orleans University. 


HEN so much is being written on 

the conservative side of the di- 
vorce question, it is perhaps appropriate 
that an examination should be made of 
the matter from the more liberal stand- 
point, if for no better reason than the 
clearing away of some of the rubbish al- 
ways about a mooted question. Clergy 
are discussing, synods are solemnly de- 
bating, and legislators are deliberating 
the increasingly momentous question. 
Opinions range from the rigidly strict 
view of the Roman church, refusing to 
recognize divorce on any ground, to the 
free-and-easy laxity of the ultra set who 
urge as sufficient grounds pretexts well- 
nigh anarchistic; but the opinion most 
widely expressed is that divorce should be 
granted on one ground only—namely, 
where the defendant to the suit has been 
proven guilty of the statutory offence of 
adultery. For this offence divorce may 
be obtained in any state except South 
Carolina, where the marriage contract 
is held inviolable. This is the opinion 
vigorously upheld by the majority of the 
Protestant churches, and the opinion that 
many are earnestly desirous to have crys- 
tallized into a federal law. But that this 
opinion is not so generally held by the 
laity is sufficiently evidenced by the vary- 
ing state-laws fixing the status of the mar- 
riage relation. Aside, however, from the 
divergence of laws which apparently make 
ethics a matter determinable by temporal 
or geographical relationships, it may fairly 
be inquired if this limited opinion is strict- 
ly defensible. 

It is immediately apparent that in a 
discussion of this kind, some common 
ground must be first taken. There must 
ordinarily be established a basis of abso- 
lute justice which shall serve as a criterion 
for estimating the value of any evidence 
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used in establishing any claim. No legal 
enactment can serve as such a criterion, 
for man-made law, when not, as in the 
great majority of instances, the conclu- 
sion of the moment’s expediency, is but 
the consensus of fallible temporal opinion. 
Neither will tradition suffice, since tra- 
dition but represents the opinion prevail- 
ing at the time the doctrine was formu- 
lated. Obviously, moreover, the moral 
code laid down in any of the sacred writ- 
ings will not be adequate, since, aside 
from ethnic and autochthonic limitations, 
such ethical systems are in some respects 
mutually exclusive, and claims of superi- 
ority by the one would not be tolerated 
by the others. More specifically still, the 
principles ascribed to Christ may not be 
accepted as ultimate truth; since (unto 
those who accept the divinity of Christ) 
eminent Bible critics declare it impossible 
to determine whether any given precept 
is the word of Jesus or an interpolation by 
compiler or commentator; and (for those 
who do not accept Christ as divine) any 
precept may contain in itself the same 
elements of human fallacy as are notice- 
able in the Gadarene story. A further 
difficulty exists in the discrepancy between 
the law as enunciated in Matthew 5:32, 
and that given in Mark 10:2-12. Some 
deeper, more nearly universal, standard 
must be sought; one independent of time 
or place, and dependent on man’s mind 
for interpretation only. Such a criterion 
is found in nature. 

The fundamental destiny of man, as 
far as is directly cognizable, is the repro- 
duction of his species. Except self-pres- 
ervation, no other duty is paramount, no 
other impulse so imperative. It follows, 
then, that parenthood is the inherent 
right of every normal .reature. To this 
prerogative are united, by necessity, other 
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privileges. If a woman (one sex alone 
will be considered, for the sake of brevity) 
—if a woman has the natural right to 
become a mother, she has the related 
right, limited by her environment, of se- 
curing for her child the best possible 
father. Moreover, she has the right— 
which the State should selfishly guard— 
of bringing that child unto life and matu- 
rity under the best attainable conditions 
for the perfecting of a worthy citizen. 
Again, if an unborn child can be said to 
have any rights, it, as a potential parent, 
has the right to be nobly conceived and 
well born; and, as a corollary, the child, 
once born, has a right to as elevating an 
environment as local conditions can pos- 
sibly allow. The major premise being 
granted, and its related inferences being 
of necessity conceded, it inevitably fol- 
lows that any enactment which interferes 
with the attainment of truest parenthood 
is not only unjust to the individual, but 
is inimical to the highest welfare of the 
State. There should be no legal viola- 
tion of the spirit of the natural law—the 
right of each normal individual to pro- 
gressive parenthood. 

A majority of the states recognize as 
sufficient grounds for divorce the follow- 
ing: adultery, cruelty, desertion, drunk- 
enness, conviction of felony, neglect to 
provide, and impotency; a few recognize 
mental unsoundness as ample reason for 
separation. Of all these, the Protestant 
church denies sufficiency unto any but 
the first; and it must be confessed that 
this denial is based not upon sweet rea- 
sonableness, but upon a declaration of 
Scripture and an alleged fear that any 
other ground imperils the safety of the 
home. The Scriptural reason cannot 
obtain since, aside from the question of 
its authenticity, it denies to a deserted 
woman, for instance, the natural right 
to a motherhood for which she was des- 
tined. If Christ really spake the words 
ascribed to him in Matthew 5:32, he must 
have spoken with no greater authority 
than when hereferred to Jonah’s sojourn in 
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the cetacean’s interior; for no command 
from a court of Absolute Justice would 
take so little cognizance of a woman’s 
natural equity. A God of Justice would 
not deny to any woman her right to the 
heritage of motherhood solely because 
she had previously been unfortunate in 
her loving. Justice does not demand 
punishment but kindly guidance unto 
future improvement, and so would not 
repress the woman but would encourage 
her that her virtues might be transmitted 
unto future generations. 

As to the imperilling of the home, it is 
difficult to discern wherein the man who 
leaves his wife and family to the cold 
mercies of the world, or who cruelly abuses 
her, is any less guilty of ruining the home 
than he who longs for the spouse of Uriah; 
and children can develop far more health- 
fully in a step-parent’s home where love 
abounds than in the unwholesome atmos- 
phere of conjugal infelicity. He who is 
cruel unto his wife and thereby interferes 
with the proper evolution of her destiny, 
and instills potential cruelty in the minds 
of their offspring; he who deserts his wife, 
thereby depriving her of a spiritual coad- 
jutor and a legal coéfficient; he who by 
habitual drunkenness or felonious mis- 
demeanors renders himself morally unfit 
for begetting offspring or assisting in their 
training; he who neglects to provide for 
his wife, thereby forcing her to borrow 
of her maternal energy for the mainte- 
nance of daily existence; he who is phys- 
ically unable to consummate the pact, or 
is mentally incompetent to propagate 
brains,—each and all violate the purpose 
of marriage and infringe on the other’s 
rights. By our criterion of justice the 
legal wife of such an individual has an 
inborn right to disconnect herself from 
him and become united to one who will 
complete the fundamental epochs of her 
evolution. This right, when purposively 
fulfilled, results not in an imperilment of 
the social fabric, but in a true elevation 
of the home and the State. The old idea 
that such a marriage involves adultery is 
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based on an artificial conception of the 
content of adultery. When a man has 
forfeited his marital privileges, by that 
forfeiture he becomes morally dead to the 
woman, and by a divorce decree is in es- 
sence so pronounced legally. Her sub- 
sequent marriage is in no wise dis- 
similar to the remarriagé of a widow. 
The moral elements are in each case 
identical. 

But if the Protestant position is un- 
tenable, what shall be said of the Roman 
Catholic, which has a stronger Scriptural 
warrant than the Reformer’s? The 
Catholic position is founded on the alleged 
words of Christ as recorded in the tenth 
chapter of Mark’s Gospel, by which words 
the marriage tie is made indissoluble. 
What, then, has an aggrieved wife no 
recourse? Replies Rome: If they can- 
not abide in peace together, let them dwell 
apart; there can be no divorce. And so 
this woman, endowed with all the beauti- 
ful potentialities of divine motherhood, 
must either bring into the world lust-con- 
ceived offspring, or, because of having 
ignorantly accepted a man, be henceforth 
deprived of her inherent rights! Is this 
justice? Is this our highest conception 
of equity? Do we thus conceive a God 
of Truth who would so deny a creature’s 
destiny? “They are one flesh! What 
God has joined together, let no man put 
asunder!” But God is Good; and by 
the evidence of their very infelicity, it is 
proven that God—i. e., Good—did not 
join them together, and that they were 
never truly married. A legal physical tie 
existed, but never were they united in 
that exalted spiritual sense which is im- 
plied when we say that the Highest Good 
has joined together. A priest may have 
spoken those words of Scripture, but with- 
out sealing a spiritual bond. The facts 
of nature show a higher warrant; and 
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they demand that the pious assumption 
which makes acts of the church de ipso 
jacto acts of God be relegated to the limbo 
of worn-out pretensions. 

Following nature still as a guide, it is 
immediately evident that any attempt to 
cure the ills of society by locking those 
ills within is unscientific and unavailing. 
Divorce laws are but as oases to succor 
weary stragglers in a matrimonial Sahara. 
To remove the spring and the palms will 
not rid the land of its sandy wastes. 
Some more intelligent policy must be 
adopted. Many urge greater restrictions 
on the embarking pair; and this might 
decrease somewhat the present difficulty, 
opposed as are such plans to the usual 
polity of a government (“It was once de- 
clared in the British House of Lords that 
to try to prevent marriage was the black- 
est of all political sins”). But there is 
but one true solution—a long, seemingly- 
endless task, to wit: the reclamation of 
the desert. Not until fathers and moth- 
ers adopt a life consecrated to the welfare 
of their children; not until the State teach- 
es the physiology of life and its relation 
to the well-being of the individual; not 
until the individual learns to live, not in 
the cellar but in the high temple of his 
being—will marriage become in truth a 
holy institution. Not until shall 
have become idealized to the art of re- 
incarnating the noblest attributes of the 
parents, will divorce-courts and laws have 
faded away. Until then, since repro- 
duction is a human destiny, and since 
each has a normal right to the highest 
environment thereto, let us seek not those 
laws of repression which injure both man 
and the State, but those higher laws which, 
while following natural leadings, yet ever 
serve to uplift and ennoble. 

A. D. Busn, M.D. 

New Orleans, La. 





TWO SOULS IN ONE BODY: A REALISTIC BUT SCI- 





ENTIFIC ACCOUNT OF A TRUE PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL CASE. 


By Wiiu1am Lee Howarp, M.D. 


HE RECENT case of an eminent 

professor who was found acting 
as a waiter in a Bowery dive, is not such 
an extraordinary example of double per- 
sonality as may at first appear. As the 
science of physiologic psychology, that 
study of the function of the brain—the 
mind—which is based on physiologic 
knowledge, is more and more understood, 
these weird and distressing cases of al- 
ternating personalities are becoming of 
the utmost importance. ‘To the general 
reader, cases of women who have lived 
as men and men who have lived as women, 
are more or less familiar. But these are 
not true cases of double personalities, for 
these individuals always retain the same 
mental and psychical attitudes; the mas- 
querading is for some personal reason, 
but their egos are constantly under their 
own and only control. A true example 
of double personality is where one body 
contains two souls. These souls are dis- 
tinct entities and unrecognizable to each 
other. This dualism causes, at certain 
intervals, dissolution of unity of the exist- 
ing personality, and makes hell a sub- 
jective reality. One personality takes 
possession of the body at certain periods, 
the one in command playing its sinister 
réle as absolute ruler of the body; then, 
as though exhausted by its fiendish moral 
holocaust, hides in some dark, remote 
recesses of the brain while its twin soul, 
perhaps the power of a God-fearing 
man or virtuous maid, solemnly guides 
and owns the body until the jealous other 
ego again violently and suddenly breaks 
forth in its commanding power. Which, 


infsuch a case, is the real person you 
know ? 

Some of the cases that have come under 
my observation suggest atavistic traces 
of savage life; some, growth and out- 





break of less remote inheritance whose 
germ-cells retained the potentialities of 
a criminal or a bad, loathsome woman. 

The body and mind that friends call a 
woman may at certain periods break away 
from home, and as a tramp or lewd per- 
son wander abroad with no realization 
of its other personality; then, after weeks 
or months, it will return to its other self, 
its publicly-accepted form, with no rec- 
ognition of its past self, the ambulant 
female hobo. You cannot, from a sci- 
entific view-point, say she is insane dur- 
ing these periods, for each is a distinct 
personality sane in itself. Which is the 
true self? You would be inclined to say 
the period of goodness and morality, but 
may not this be an artificially developed 
personality and the real personality the 
one in which she reverts to her ancestral 
or barbaric life of the past? Likewise 
we may have the quiet, law-abiding man 
suddenly disappear from his community, 
all trace of him lost for weeks. Unex- 
pectedly he returns, a physical wreck, 
unable to tell of his whereabouts during 
the interval, his mind a blank—a hiatus 
—concerning his reasons for leaving a 
cheerful home and loving family and with 
but a dim, hazy memory of what caused 
him to return. An unaccountable mur- 
der has taken place meanwhile, one that 
mystifies the shrewdest of men. The 
body and hands of the murderer are now 
living the moral, upright life; his present 
self is ignorant, innocent of what the in- 
carnate savage personality that controlled 
him has done. This beast-self is what 
was passed on to him in germ-cells, and 
its acts are ancestral revenge, or perhaps 
the hunger for human blood, a savage 
appetite that must be satisfied. His sud- 
den disappearance was an echo of ancient 
forays. Why should some be so cursed 
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Two Souls in One Body: A True Psychological Case. 


that the flood-gates of atavism are peri- 
odically opened and the animal instincts 
of a remote past pour over the instincts 
of reason and for a certain length of time 
stop the song of life ? 

These cyclic psychoses are partly ex- 
plainable, but only to those who have a 
full and broad understanding of biology 
and physiology. One fact I wish to dis- 
tinctly stand forth before telling the true 
story of one of these single bodies with 
two souls; that is, that crime is misdi- 
rection and often amenable to discipline, 
but alternating personalities with com- 
plete blotting of egos is a psychologic 
problem not yet controllable. 

The time has arrived when in the name 
of truth and justice, for the sake of those 
who come after us and for the making 
of a stronger feeling of brotherhood, cer- 
tain facts should be given publicity. ‘Too 
long have facts of vital importance to 
humanity been hidden among the book- 
shelves of narrow-minded physicians or 
secretly locked up by modern cant and 
hypocrisy. It is puritanical cowardice 
to refrain from telling facts occurring in 
Nature’s many warnings, and if by plain 
speaking I can drop a hint of instruction 
as to the curse of a bad inheritance, I 
care not if I shock the smug doctor or the 
many assuming prudes, both of whom 
have, the one obscured, and the other 
perverted, facts happening in the repro- 
duction of the human race. Many will 
ask, after reading the following story of 
Jennie and Karl: “Wes anything like 
this known before?” Yes; medical psy- 
chologic literature is full of analogous 
cases. One case reported long before 
science seriously took up this study was 
that of one Laport, who at sixteen was 
predominantly a girl and at sixty-five a 
man. 


In a room facing one of the old squares, 
where still reside many of New York’s 
original and real aristocracy, sits a young 
man reading a theological work. His 
figure is slight, and as he rises and goes 
toward the window there is the appear- 
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ance of the diligent student. His feet are 
small and his hands delicate. As he 
walks he gives you the impression of ado- 
lescent awkwardness. But the man is 
twenty-eight years old and a theologicai 
student. Knowing this you will say, if 
you are a medical man, that his physical 
appearance is due to arrested develop- 
ment. There is nothing displeasing in 
face or form, except that to the athlete 
the man would appear as a fit subject for 
exercise. The table is piled with books 
in orderly disorder. The daily and 
weekly papers are scattered on a divan, 
and pipes and tobacco litter a small table. 
There are a few college photographs hung 
on the walls, as well as one or two excel- 
lent examples of the modern French 
school of paintings. ‘The room in all its 
appurtenances and effects is masculine; 
it has a positive atmosphere. 

The man runs his slender fingers 
through his long, blonde hair, takes up a 
pipe and after lighting it commences to 
read aloud. His voice is pitched in a 
low and well-bred tone. It shows culti- 
vation by the control and cadence. It is 
humanly masculine. The reading is dif- 
ficult; it is done with decided effort; one 
notices this by the restlessness of the man 
and the verbal repetitions. Gradually 
his head drops between his hands, great 
tremors convulse his delicate frame, his 
body shakes and his limbs spasmodically 
writhe. He passes his hands over his 
chin twice, thrice, then constantly, nerv- 
ously, passionately. His hands, anon 
his fingers, are seeking something. Oh! 
how piteously they try to search out some 
sign, some hope that it is not so. In de- 
spair a strange voice cries out: “No, no; 
I am no longer a man. See, see, see; 
there are no signs of a beard where you 
know there were yesterday. Yes, it 
stopped growing last night! Oh, this 
horror, horror. Mother of Mercies! can- 
not this vampire thing, my soul-sister, be 
killed, crushed in me? Something dim 
but body-chilling hangs over me. I have 
been told———Oh, this beast of me; this 
foul monster of a fouler ancestor. Stop!” 
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—and now the voice had some resemb- 
lance to the former reader—* Do n't, 
do n’t you go. Good God! what will you 
do with my body this time?” ‘There 
was a moaning sigh, the hands tore at the 
neck in agonizing despair, then the hy- 
phenated personalities rolled the body 
into the student’s chair. Deep silence 
and tremors are the only objective signs 
you see of the fearful struggle going on 
in the helpless frame. The two persons 
in this one frame of flesh have strength- 
ened themselves by years of fruitless con- 
tests. One has lived its calm and studi- 
ous life for the past four weeks, but now 
must give way to its cursed soul-partner. 
There is a final struggle, for “the worm 
that never dies” has entered and now 
owns for its beastly orgies the obedient 
body. As this is taking place there seems 
to be an echo of the dying entity of the 
man, for the student voices the invective 
of a decadent son upon a sire, but for 
whose vices he might have been normally 
born. The curses on his father are as 
haunting and characteristic of our modern 
stupidity in allowing the unfit to marry, 
as the curse of Atreus’ time for ancient 
Greece. Then, as though Death himself 
had rallied to the piteous call, the student 
Karl falls to the floor. With fixed eyes 
he remains for a moment motionless. 
Then a great, startlingly great, change 
comes over the body. A flush appears 
on his cheeks and the smile of a woman 
controls his now reddened lips. Fear 
and horror have fled, and joy is rampant 
through the wide eyes of desire. The 
Prince of Darkness has sprung from his 
abode and the man no longer exists; a 
woman’s soul has entered and her char- 
acter is devilized. 

On the approach of darkness a daintily- 
attired young woman leaves the house 
and takes a cross-town car. Her gown 
is of fine silk and laces. Handsome rings 
are on her fingers and valuable jewels 
are on her wrists and around her neck. 
Her feet are incased in pretty and artistic 
stockings of silk, over which are little, 
white-kid shoes. As she gracefully lifts 
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her skirts it is seen that her lingerie is of 
elegant material, in fact much time, 
thought and money have been given to 
these details. She leaves the car at Elev- 
enth avenue and mincingly picks her way 
across the street. Her walk is remarkably 
graceful, her figure and movements pleas- 
ing and her actions modest and innocent- 
appearing. It is a dark night, but she 
seems to know her way, for there is no 
hesitancy when she reaches a big gate 
that is the entrance to a wood-yard. ‘The 
gate is open just enough to allow a small 
person to slip through, and in goes Jennie. 
As she passes up the small alleys made 
by the lumber-piles she is greeted by low 
and coarse voices: 

“Hello, Jen. Soy, Jennie, me solo; de 
gang ’s waitin’.” 

“Cut dat out, youse, er Red Mike ’ll 
chuck yer,” shouted an authoritative 
tough. “Let his bunch of glad rags "lone. 
Yer want ter hike yer graft ?” 

Jennie made no reply but fearlessly and 
happily went on. Emerging at the other 
end of the yard she crosses a narrow, 
dirty street to a basement-entrance, where 
stood two specimens of Hell’s Kitchen’s 


gang. 

“ All ter de good, Jen.,” one remarked as 
the girl lifted up her skirts and descended. 

She entered a dark, opprobious den of 
shame, the “hang out” of Red Mike’s 
gang, “The Sheeny Skinners.” Before 
she could distinguish distinctly those 
around her she was roughly picked up 
and thrown with force on a wooden-bench. 
She was then vilely cursed, and as the 
foul, red-headed tough grabbed her up 
again he bit her. A sigh of rapture was 
her response. Again he caught her and 
furiously clasped his filthy hands on her 
neck, while he pushed and twisted the 
girl into a corner. She remained motion- 
less, as though mortally injured. One 
of the beetle-browed degenerates in this 
human sty approached her and lifted a 
hand with the intention of taking the rings 
from her fingers. Her idol, wolf-brained 
Mike, sprang at him hitting him as he 
bent over, following the blow up by 4 
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vicious kick on the head, rendering the 
brute unconscious. In a few moments 
Jennie rose, embraced the leader of the 
gang and unclasping a handsome gold 
garter gave it to her master. 

Five days after, late in the night, a 
tawdrily-dressed, wan, old-looking woman 
dragged her way along the streets. She 
was repulsive to look upon and shook and 
muttered like one who had been on a 
protracted alcoholic debauch. One eye 
was closed by an ugly-looking wound, 
while numerous marks and bruises were on 
her face and neck. She had walked from 
Eleventh avenue, not having car-fare. She 
found the basement of the student’s house 
and mechanically felt in a corner, where, 
covered by dirt, she found a key. Mis- 
erable now, without any clear recognition 
of a distinct personality, this mere con- 
necting link of two souls entered Karl’s 
room. It looked around in a dazed, in- 
quiring manner, then suddenly, as though 
impelled by some inward fury, began to 
tear off the rags of the woman. Every 
piece of clothing on her bruised body was 
torn aside and hurled with rabid vehe- 
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mence into a corner. Then came deep- 
welling cries of fear, interspersed with the 
moans of a hidden but beaten spirit. A 
moment of silence ensued, but was soon 
broken by a loud, strident call, accom- 
panied by a rush into the adjoining bed- 
room where the racked body was literally 
thrown on the bed by some powerful and 
unknown force. There were visible tre- 
mors in the muscles, the facial expression 
changed from weariness to fright, then 
to wonder. There was the shaking of a 
severe chill which merged into the rigidity 
of death, followed by complete relaxation 
as the maleficient soul of Jennie passed 
into space, but only to gather again in 
course of time its hell-born fury. 

Three days after this dissolution of 
Jennie, Karl leaves his room. His eyes 
are bright, there are no marks of violence 
on face or body, but there is the three- 
days’ growth of beard. Karl takes up the 
book where Kar! left off reading, and now 
the mind of Karl has no trouble in work- 
ing the problems set before the student. 

Wiiu1am Lee Howarp, M.D. 

Baltimore, Md. 


THE VITAL ISSUE IN THE PRESENT BATTLE FOR A 
GREAT AMERICAN ART. 


AN EDITORIAL SKETCH AND A CONVERSATION WITH 
FRANK EDWIN ELWELL. 


By B. O. Fiowenr. 


EPTEMBER the sixth was one of 
those glorious early autumn days 
when, after a period of heat and rain, 
nature waves her magic wand until the 
oppressive humidity vanishes before the 
clean, fresh, invigorating breeze charged 
with the ozone that makes all sentient 
beings thrill with new life. I was seated 
on the broad veranda of the charming 
home—I use the term advisedly—of the 
eminent sculptor, Frank Edwin Elwell, 
at Weehawken, New Jersey. About two 


hundred feet below us the Hudson, 
freighted with ships, boats and barges, 
flowed into the ocean. Beyond was the 
pulsing, throbbing, restless life of the 
New World’s chief metropolis. 

My journey had led me to the home of 
the man around whom of late the friends 
of unfettered and vital art—a noble, free 
art, worthy of the New World and the 
great Republic—had so enthusiastically 
rallied because there had suddenly arisen 
the old and yet ever new struggle which 
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at different points and in ever-varying 
forms is constantly being waged between 
the light and the darkness, progress and 
reaction, democracy and imperialism; 
between freedom, originality and sin- 
cerity, and sordid, craven bondage, serv- 
ile imitation and the shallow artificiality 
that caters to ignorant and vulgar wealth 
and ever 
Where dit eee tellon wan be “ 

I wished to express my gratitude—the 
gratitude that every true democrat must 
feel, for the man who has become the 
storm-center in a battle big with possi- 
bilities for a great American art and upon 
the issue of which hangs far more than 
many of our most sincere artists realize; 
for it is fundamental in character and is 
therefore intimately related to all the 
other kindred battles that are going on 
along the firing-line of progress and which 
hold a vital relationship to advance, free- 
dom, character and democracy. 

The war that is on to-day is one, though 
the armies are many; and though they 
are fighting on different highways, the 
eyes of the leaders are consciously or un- 
consciously riveted on the same glorious 
goal. In political life democracy or the 
genius of free government is combatting 
reaction, class-rule, militarism and im- 
perialism. In the domain of economics 
the battle is between the people and privi- 
lege—between the millions of producers 
and consumers demanding equality of 
opportunities and of rights, and the favor- 
ed few who through monopoly rights and 
other special privileges are becoming the 
overshadowing peril of the Republic. In 
the field of literature the practical idealists 
and the friends of enlightened veritism 
are alike warring with the reactionary 
dilettanteism which, innocent of moral 
virility, seeks the smile of privileged in- 
terests by substituting the vicious formula, 
“ Art for art’s sake,” for those of “ Art for 
justice and utility” and “Art for prog- 


ress.” In religion the conflict is between 


the spirit and the letter, freedom and 
bondage. 


Here on the one hand we have 








the forces that are attempting to bring 
man back to unquestioning allegiance to 
iron-bound creeds and dogmas, or to the 
authority of the church that assumes 
through fallible men to render infallible 
dicta; and on the other hand we have 
those who hold that the letter killeth and 
the spirit maketh alive, that the cage con- 
fines and makes ineffective the free, soar- 
ing mind, and that in the great funda- 
mental moral verities and spiritual truths 
that must ever be the foundation of char- 
acter and that from religion’s shrines have 
been the inextinguishable lights that in 
all ages have shone through the darkness 
of superstition, dogmas, ignorance and 
fanatical bigotry, is found the true Grail 
that exalts, purifies, ennobles, enriches 
and glorifies human life. And _ finally, 
in the realm of art the battle is being 
fought between those who stand for sane 
and normal freedom and who though 
true to the basic principles of art refuse 
to be copyists or imitators, holding that 
this land and age should produce an art 
great enough to embody at once all that 
is finest and best in the art of other lands 
and times while shadowing forth some- 
thing of the soul of democracy—some- 
thing of the larger, truer life of our day, 
and, on the other hand, those who for 
the favor or the lucre of parvenue wealth 
are ready to subordinate the vital demands 
of art and those who, imbued with the 
soul-stagnating spirit of modern com- 
mercialism or the reactionary spirit of 
organization, would form a trust where 
the measuring-rod of mediocrity would 
become paramount and where, however 
pure and sincere might be the motives of 
the founders of such a trust, the result 
would inevitably sooner or later lead here 
as elsewhere to favoritism counting more 
than merit and in subserviency to the 
master or ruling spirits in the organiza- 
tion being essential to success. 

I had come to the home of Mr. Elwell 
to have a conversation with the eminent 
sculptor and the honest and fearless man 
whose recent expulsion by brute force 
from his honorable position which he 
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had filled with conspicuous distinction, 
by one accounted a tool of the worst ele- 
ment in New York art life, had served to 
emphasize afresh the character and im- 
port of the great battle that is being waged 
at the present time in the art centers of 
America between the forces of progress 
and those of reaction. Here again the 
gauntlet had been thrown down by a 
sordid, brutal, commercialistic element 
at the feet of genius and art; but here, 
as time and again in the past, men of 
character, genius, independence and 
thought had been quick to realize the 
peril lying in the arrogant presumption 
of reactionary elements and of that gross 
commercialism that imagines that the 
possession of wealth entitles it to imperial 
and autocratic power, and from every 
hand artists and the friends of art have 
rallied to the side of the sculptor. 

As seated with Mr. Elwell I was look- 
ing over the scores upon scores of letters 
received from eminent men—sculptors 
such as St. Gaudens, for example, William 
Ordway Partridge and others prominent 
in various fields of artistic endeavor—I 
said to my host: “These letters, the loyal 
stand taken in the papers by the finer and 
better element among our artists, and the 
enthusiasm with which they have come 
to your defence in the studios, at banquets 
and in the clubs, remind me of the stir- 
ring days when Victor Hugo aroused the 
fiercest opposition of fossilized classicism 
and electrified Young France by his out- 
spoken demand for liberty in art, which 
was quickly followed by the literary revo- 
lution known as romanticism. At that 
time the reactionaries sought in every 
way in their power to crush Hugo. When 
he wrote his play ‘Marion Delorme,’ they 
appealed to the censors and the king to 
prevent its publication, on the grounds 
that besides being in violation of the iron- 
clad rules that governed the classical com- 
positions, it might impair the stability of 
the throne and the established order. Ac- 
cordingly the play was suppressed. 
Nothing daunted, Hugo immediately 
wrote ‘Hernani.’ Here they employed 


the same tactics, but Young France had 
become thoroughly aroused and the rising 
tide of public indignation warned the king 
that however much he might wish to be- 
come ‘the law,’ it was not a propitious 
time for him to attempt further interfer- 
ence; so the play was announced. Then 
Hugo learned that the hired claqueurs 
who were always employed to help a play 
on the first night from becoming a failure 
and without whose services an opening 
performance was sup to be fore- 
doomed to failure, had been hired by the 
classicists to ‘queer’ the production by 
applauding out of season. Then Théo- 
phile Gautier gathered around him one 
hundred of the brilliant young virile au- 
thors, sculptors, artists and critics of the 
day, including Alexander Dumas, De 
Vigny, Emile Deschamps, Sainte Beuve, 
Soumet and Alfred de Musset. These 
young champions of romanticism volun- 
teered to become the claqueurs for Hugo, 
and arrayed in gorgeous but fantastic 
garments secured prominent places in the 
theater. The classicists also turned out 
in full force, determined by the aid of the 
hired claqueurs to prevent the performance 
from having the semblance of success. 
During two acts almost pandemonium 
reigned at times, the romanticists cheer- 
ing to the echo, the classicists hissing and 
deriding. With the third act, however, 
the splendid play, splendidly presented, 
captured almost the entire audience. 
The applause was thunderous and drown- 
ed all opposition. Long before the pley 
was over it was evident that romanticism 
had won a great victory, and from that 
hour it became a powerful force for free- 
dom in literature, art and mental research, 
and incidentally a mighty aid to demo- 
cratic progress. 

“So when I read the ringing words of 
our sculptors and friends of emancipated 
art in defence of you, your work and your 
position, and furthermore, when the splen- 
did spectacle was presented of artists who 
have long differed from you coming out 
bravely for the standard of artistic truth, 
—when, for example I heard of a well- 
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known young artist exclaiming in a studio 
to a large gathering of fellow-sculptors: 
*O, it we only had his backbone, if we 
were only half the man he has been in all 
these years of his just fight for the free- 
dom of our professional life, we would 
do art that this nation would be proud 
of,’—I say, in view of all this I have been 
not only impressed with the striking simi- 
larity of the present revolt to that of the 
literary revolution in Europe in the early 
half of the last century, but I see and feel 
again the advent of one of those moral 
awakenings which presage victory for 
those who are battling for freedom and 
truth. Do you not feel that the outlook 
is brighter to-day than ever before for the 
emancipation of art from the thralldom 
of the trust spirit and of sordid commer- 
cialism ?” 

“In many respects, ‘yes, but the battle 
is by no means won,” exclaimed the sculp- 
tor. “The splendid protest of our lead- 
ing artists and the general encouragement 
given me by fellow-workers and those 
competent to speak, certainly indicate a 


growing realization of the importance of 


honest and artistic character. On the 
other hand, we must not underestimate 
the strength of the opposition or imagine 
a victory is won because of this refreshing 
exhibition of the strength of the move- 
ment for freedom and untrammelled art. 
If honesty and artistic character are to be 
superseded by arrogant commercialism, 
it will not be long before the death-knell 
will be sounded for art in America, for 
the materialism of the market is fatal to 
the creation of beauty and to the highest 
mental happiness.” 

“The really great of all ages have felt 
the spell of art that breeds humility in 
its presence and fosters respect if not rev- 
erence for its high-priests.” 

“Yes, art depends so much on the cali- 
ber of the soul that one would naturally 
imagine that there would be continual 
effort on the part of wealth to regain some- 
what of the soul-feeling lost in the pursuit of 
what at best is merely a means to an end.” 

“Tt has been reported that one sculptor 


of considerable notoriety has said: ‘An 
artist has no business faculty and does 
not, therefore, know how much harm he 
may do to business and the commercial 
side of art by honesty of artistic feeling 
and expression.’” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Elwell, “there 
is the existing trouble. Men of ability 
are prone to use their artistic talents for 
purely business purposes and to attempt 
to destroy those who do not agree with 
them, forgetful apparently that art can 
only exist by that amount of artistic char- 
acter inherent in the nature of the artist. 
They forget or ignore the fact that art, 
to live, to continue to be art, must depend 
for its very life on artistic character.” 

“When commercialism,” I observed, 
“drunken with success on a low or sordid 
plane, assumes to dictate conditions for 
or to circumscribe art, literature or life, 
it becomes a death-dealing influence, 
blighting and withering all things that 
yield to demands born of selfishness and 
wanting in mental and spiritual insight.” 

“That is very true, and it is pitiful to 
see that which is flimsy, artificial and 
wanting in all the elements of true great- 
ness frequently extolled, while real, honest 
sincere, true and great work is made the 
object of attacks by immoral convention- 
alists who descant on morality and affect 
to be shocked at anything that is not con- 
ventional.” 

“Tt is the old warfare,” I ventured to 
observe, “between the artificial and char- 
acterless servants of conventionalism, 
wealth and power, and the men of real 
genius and imagination who make sin- 
cerity and fidelity to truth paramount, 
refusing to sacrifice their manhood to the 
whims of mediocrity. As it is to-day, 
so was it during the Renaissance, when 
Aretino, notorious for his foul mind, at- 
tacked the great work of ‘Michael Angelo 
on the ground of its being immoral. In 
referring to this, John Addington Symonds 
observes that, ‘Aretino, who delights in 
depicting all kinds of unveiled impurity, 
was much offended at the chaste nudity 
of true art.’” 
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“Yes,” said the sculptor, “there are 
thousands upon thousands of people, 
many of them prominent representatives 
of the present order, who have plenty of 
morals and who on the purely external 
side of life are perfectionists, but who have 
no character. We have plenty of artists 
who are laden with a kind of superficial 
morality, who would not offend a custom 
of society, but who have no artistic char- 
acter; and the proof is found in their 
work. There is in every line the hard 
commercial instinct, the cold touch of 
conceited morality, but little or no artistic 
character—that sublime quality which 
raises a work of art out of the common- 
place and makes it truly great—that spir- 
itual sense that is inherent in the soul of 
the artist and which is imparted to all 
works that live. There is no mart where 
it can be purchased. It cannot be stolen 
or tricked into shape by some cunning 
manipulator. It must be _ directly 
wrought out of the fiber and sinew of the 
human soul.” 


“Do you believe that the battle for the 


emancipation of art will continue to be 
waged until it has won ?” 


“Certainly. This fight for the preser- 
vation of freedom and the integrity of 
American art life will be w with in- 
creasing energy. It will make little dif- 
ference what the attitude of artistic cor- 
porations may be. Their position in the 
past has not affected artistic genius; it 
will not in the future. These massive 
storehouses of antique art are of profouud 
value to the race, but above them and 
transcending their highest value is human 
genius. Let them be used to curb artis- 
tic inspiration, however, or to reduce art 
to a commercial basis, and their real func- 
tion ceases.”” 

“Your course has proved one thing 
very clearly: You will not sacrifice your 
integrity of character or yield principles 
to curry the favor of arrogant commer- 
cialism.” 

“Why should any artist of character 
care for those paltry dollar-worshipers ? 
He knows that it is from the great middle- 


class and the laboring man that he re- 
ceives his just recognition and from those 
human beings who still have the power 
to feel, to lift the mind from the sordid 
plane of greed and to enjoy other things 
than the death of other souls. It is true, 
now and then a man of great wealth finds 
in art what he has missed elsewhere. 
Then he, too, becomes humble before 
genius. He, too, admits that all his wealth 
is as nothing beside this wonderful spir- 
itual power to create the beautiful.” 

“T have heard it said lately that because 
certain artists were honest, they were 
‘marked men.’” 

“Of course,” interrupted the sculptor, 
“they are marked for slaughter by those 
who have ‘graft’ burned into their low 
foreheads. These over-educated, slip- 
pery thieves abhor honesty and it is an 
uncomfortable thing to see any semblance 
of honesty in their vicinity. In art, how- 
ever, we must learn to lift the eyes and 
the mind from that which is sordid, we 
must turn our backs on greed and try to 
forget criminality and feel a little with 
the soul of the true artist.” 

And after a pause he continued: “ Wall 
street is no better than the chief gamblers 
in the game, but art is as great as the 
human soul which it sometimes expresses. 
After commercialism has sapped all manly 
instincts, has dipped its hands into the 
warm blood of the common people, has 
robbed child-life of its birthright of free- 
dom and education, and has, metaphori- 
cally speaking, cut the throats of friends 
for the extra half-shekel, what then? 
Must it seek to make art its plaything, 
its tool, something for ignorance to toy 
with and cast aside because it has not 
the wisdom to know its worth ?” 

“If the friends of art are true to the 
ideal—loyal to their mission, do you not 
think that the time will come when even 
the most sordid of those who are mad with 
the gold-craze will come to see and feel 
the higher, finer, truer things of life ?” 

“Yes, there is an end even to filthy 
thinking. There comes a time when the 
tiny spark called the soul flames up and 
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burns away a part at least of the sordid 
accretions in the mind. The soul in man 
is master. It is the great artist, the crea- 
tor, the giver of life, the Holy One, the 
Truth, the Light. We all have this com- 
mon mother, the sublime Isis, who gives 
birth to our creative minds. We may 
drag our birthright in the mire, we may 
bury it in ill-gotten riches, yet it still re- 
mains with us; and one day Isis, the 
Mother of the Universe, will say to us as 
she did to Ra, the Mighty God: 

“*'Tell me your true, honest name.’ 

“ And the great God Ra was wroth and 
replied with terrible insolence: 

“*T will not. I am the Great God.’ 

“Then the God Mother spoke thus: 

“*Suffer, great God Ra, until you tell 
me your real name, until you are honest 
with me.’ 

“And the Great God of the Universe 
was very angry and violent, because he 
was God, but the pain continued and he 
suffered greatly. ‘Then one day he said 


to the Mother Isis: 
“*T will tell you my true name; I will 


be honest with you and with the whole 
universe, O Creator of the Beautiful!’ 

“And he told her his true and honest 
name, and the pain vanished. 

“Great as was Almighty Ra, he was 
not greater than creative honesty. 

“Some day these high and powerful 
ones will be asked their true names, and 
they will be obliged to give them, for it is 
the law of the universe, and the Holy 
Mother of all Beauty is above us; we are 
her children.” 

As Mr. Elwell spoke his whole face 
lighted up with the indefinable radiance 
born in the soul overmastered by the 
truth, and I was strongly reminded of the 
power of the ideal to develop and trans- 
form a life and to give to one the power 
of ten thousand. This one man in the 
Art Museum, standing alone, firm as a 
rock, for what all sane people must admit 
to be right, has no doubt influenced hun- 
dreds of artists who for various reasons 
have not been able to take a firm stand 


and hold it long enough to powerfully 
impress the craft, 

And while I looked upon the happy 
countenance of the artist I was reminded 
of another day, now twelve or thirteen 
years since, when in his studio on Eleventh 
street in New York I had spent a few 
hours with him. He had then but re- 
cently completed his noble work entitled 
“ Intelligence ”—a work that any sculptor 
might be justly proud of, compelling in 
its appeal to the artistic senses and rich 
in symbolism and suggestive truths. Yet 
I remember that even in the presence of 
this noble creation, a note of sadness and 
disappointment sounded in his voice. 
Not that he was discouraged or on the 
point of yielding, for he was born and 
reared in Concord, Massachusetts, in 
the days when Emerson, Thoreau and 
Alcott were master-spirits, and into his 
moral fiber there had entered too much 
of the old Concord spirit for it to be pos- 
sible for him to show the white feather 
when moral principles were involved. 
But he seemed at that time to lack that 
serene and indomitable faith that makes 
man irresistible; and mentally measur- 
ing the distance between the man of twelve 
or thirteen years ago and the man seated 
before me, I felt as I have seldom realized 
how potent in the evolution and develop- 
ment of manhood is the influence of high 
ideals and a noble wife when they are 
made a working part of life. Here was 
the man, as resolute as of old, but the 
years had given him the faith that brings 
joy and serenity. He is younger far to- 
day than he was a decade since. The 
ideal has steadily companioned his feet 
and in all that is finest and best he has 
steadily grown as the years have silently 
fled; and if, as I personally hope for art’s 
sake, the remainder of his life will be 
given to the creation of the glorious visions 
that haunt his brain, he will, I believe, 
give the world even greater work than his 
masterpieces that have already enriched 
the art of two worlds. B.O. FLowEr. 

Boston, Mass. 
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Part II. The Pageant of the Throne-Pow- 
ers—The Denver Utility-Trust—Mu- 
nicipal-Ownership—(Continued. ) 


THE DENVER CITY TRAMWAY COMPANY. 


E HAVE but little space left for 

the other companies comprising 
the Utility-Trust of Denver. The Den- 
ver City Tramway Company has a capital 
stock of $5,000,000 and $5,837,000 of 
bonds. Its capital liability per mile of 
single-track owned is $75,377. It has 


absorbed the Denver Cable Railway 
Company that had a capital stock of $3,- 
000,000 and was bonded for $4,500,000. 
In 1895 the companies were assessed sep- 
arately, the former at $354,095 and the 
latter at $367,380. The assessed value 
of the entire consolidated plant in 1905 


is $2,477,120. 

The report of 1900 before me shows 
that the earnings of the Tramway Com- 
pany for that year were $1,304,290 and 
its operating expenses $722,451, being 
an increase as to earnings of 5.86 per cent. 
over 1899 and as to expenses a decrease 
of 10.44 per cent. Its interest charge for 
1900 was $322,102, an increase over that 
of 1899 of $44,927. In 1904 it earned a 
surplus of $508,290.26 above the cost of 
all operating expenses, interest and taxes. 
This sum is 10 per cent. upon its capital 
stock of $5,000,000. Every dollar of this 
capital is pure “ water” as far as the peo- 
ple are concerned. The same is true of 
the capital stock of the water company. 
Both the traction-plant and the water- 
plant were built with bonds, and the cap- 
ital stock in either case does not represent 
a single dollar of investment. Yet the 
people must pay rates to these exacting 
companies that will bring them interest 


*The first of this series of articles appeared in the 
July, 1905, number of THz ARENA. 


upon the bonds and dividends upon the 
stock. The market value of the stocks 
of the two companies is above $12,500,000 
and this sum represents the enormous 
profit they have made out of the franchises 
of Denver. 

The officers of The Tramway Company 
are the following Denver citizens: W. G. 
Evans, president; J. A. Beeler, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager; Thomas 
Keely (of Mr. Moffat’s bank), secretary 
and treasurer; Charles J. Hughes, Jr., 
attorney. The board of directors is as 
follows: W. G. Evans, J. A. Beeler, Rod- 
ney Curtis, S. M. Perry, €. J. Hughes, 
Jr., F. G. Moffat (nephew of David H. 
Moffat), Thomas Keely, S. M. Colt and 
B. A. Jackson. 

In 1865 the territorial legislature passed 
an act incorporating the Denver Horse 
Railway Company. The bill was then 
deemed wild and visionary and it was the 
butt of joke and jibe. In 1871, however, 
the same year the Holly water-works were 
built by Colonel Archer, this horse-car 
charter was sought and purchased by 
Colonel L. C. Ellsworth. By December 
12th he had built two miles of track, start- 
ing from the west end of Larimer street, 
thence to 16th street, up the latter to 
Champa and on Champa to 27th street. 
Thus was begun the street-car system of 
Denver. The horse-car company later 
became the above-mentioned cable-com- 
pany, and later still the Tramway Com- 
pany appeared, first as a competitor of 
the latter and then as the devouring whale 
to treat it as if it were a Jonah. It has 
long since absorbed all the traction com- 
panies mentioned in the table on pages 
$80 and $81 of Tue Arena for October, 
and it now owns all their numerous rights 
and franchises. An interesting story could 
be told of the methods pursued in the 
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process of consolidation. But space will 
not permit. 


“EASY” MILLIONS. 


Suffice it to say that the Cable Com- 
pany, when competing with the Tramway 
using electricity, found its operating ex- 
penses 3.4 cents per passenger as against 
the latter’s 2.2 cents. Hence the Cable 
Company was anxious to electrify its lines. 
But Mr. Evans, then as now, gave the 
only orders that were current with the 
council, and he accordingly blocked the 
way. But he did not block the way when 
Milo A. Smith promoted and, August 
5, 1895, secured for a company on paper, 
called the Citizens’ Railway Company, 
a franchise for twenty years for a car-line 
on Market street, paralleling only a block 
away the largest and best-paying property 
of the Cable Company, its line on Lari- 
mer street. 

Mr. Evans was careful to see that the 
news of the passage of this ordinance for 
a road that was never built was given to 
the Associated Press. His scheme car- 
ried. The bondholders of the Cable 
Company in Providence, R. I., always 
timid, were now thoroughly frightened, 
and their Denver manager, Mr. George 
E. Randolph, was soon appointed re- 
ceiver of their property by the federal 
court. Later this property was sold at 
receiver's sale for about $526,000. Mat- 
ters were now ready for the fructifying 
touch of high finance, and Mr. Evans and 
Mr. Moffat, who had so skilfully tilled 
the soil in this instance, had the field to 
themselves. By their arrangement with 
the bondholders it seems that of the stock 
and bonds to be issued by the Tramway 
Company in absorbing the old Cable 
plant, they were to get $2,000,000 of the 
stock, and the bondholders $2,000,000 
of the bonds, but the expense of electrify- 
ing the cable-system was to be borne by 
the Denver financiers. 

This corporate bargaining figured in 
the municipal campaign of 1899. An 
electrifying franchise was sought for the 
whole cable-system, embracing, of course, 
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its valuable lines on 16th, 17th and Lari- 
mer streets, and $50,000 was offered the 
city as consideration. The council was 
accommodating to Messrs. Moffat and 
Evans and seemed anxious to save them 
as much of their two million dollars of 
stock as possible. But Mayor McMur- 
ray vetoed the ordinance and stood for a 
compensation to the city of from 2 to 5 
per cent. on the company’s gross earn- 
ings. Here was another reason why the 
Utility-Trust saw to it that the face of the 
returns were against Mayor McMurray. 
His successor, Mayor Johnson, standing 
on the same platform, nevertheless 
promptly signed a similar ordinance on 
the subject, merely raising the price from 
$50,000 to $72,000. We are not accus- 
tomed to call transactions of this magni- 
tude get-rich-quick concerns, but never- 
theless in these simple manipulations 
Mr. Moffat and Mr. Evans and their 
Denver interests did get rich quick to the 
extent of more than two million dollars. 
Tramway stock sells at this time at $1.50. 


PERPETUAL FRANCHISES. 


Now a brief paragraph about the Tram- 
way’s claim that its franchise of 1885 is 
perpetual. 

A few months ago The Denver Tram- 
way Power Company that built the large 
central power-station furnishing power 
to the tramway lines, sought to sell 
through Chicago brokers, its first-mort- 
gage improvement bonds. The central 
station is leased to the Tramway Com- 
pany and it has guaranteed 5 per cent. 
interest on these bonds. The brokers, 
in their promotion circular, make the fol- 
lowing statement: 


“The Denver City Tramway Com- 
pany (the guarantor) owns and controls 
the entire street-railway system of the 
city of Denver, comprising in all 156 
miles of track, serving a population of 
about 175,000, and has a franchise with- 
out limit as to time, and therefore perpet- 
ual.” 


This so-called perpetual franchise ap- 
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plies to the 15th street and Broadway 
lines, two of the greatest lines of the city, 
and is the first in the table on page 381 of 
the October Arena, under “Street Rail- 
ways,” and by the twenty-year rule as to 
the statutory life of an incorporated com- 
pany in Colorado, expired February 6, 
1905. Startling, however, as is this fact, 
nothing about it has been done and the 
Tramway, without any renewal, goes on 
making its millions out of these remu- 
nerative lines. The council is silent and 
the ordinance is not repealed. How a 
mayor and a city attorney, supposed to 
serve only the interests of Denver, can 
supinely sit by in such an emergency and 
not press to a conclusion proceedings by 
quo warranto against the Tramway Com- 
pany, and every other company shown 
in the aforesaid table claiming a franchise 
without a definite limit, is the question 
now up, and the people are entitled to 
an answer. They want to know, too, 
about the injunction-suit long pending in 
the federal court involving the Tram- 
way’s franchise of 1885. 

On one notable occasion the perpetuity 
of this Tramway franchise was specific- 
ally determined for the people by the high- 
est court in the state. In December, 
1889, the mayor and chief of police ar- 
rested as trespassers some of the work- 
men of the Tramway Company placing 
electrie-wires in the above-mentioned 
streets. The company claimed it was 
not a trespasser and set up as its authority 
for occupying the streets in question the 
above franchise of 1885, which it claimed 
was valid and perpetual. It secured a 
temporary injunction, but upon final 
hearing the injunction was dissolved and 
the bill dismissed. The company then 
carried the case to the supreme court. 
From the opinion of the court in this case, 
written by Judge Goddard and filed Octo- 
ber 30, 1898, I quote as follows: 


“The sole question submitted for de- 
termination is whether the municipal 
authorities in the city of Denver were 


authorized to grant, in perpetuity, the 
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privilege of constructing lines of street- 
railway to be operated by electricity, 
at the time of the enactment of the 
ordinance. . . . Article 2, section 11, of 
the state constitution provides: ‘That no 
law making an irrevocable grant of special 
privileges, franchises or immunities, shall 
be passed by the general assembly.’ . . . 
Whatever may be the designation given 
to the right conferred upon a railway 
company under a permit or license to lay 
tracks and operate its cars in the streets 
of a city, it certainly constitutes a privi- 
lege to use the streets in contravention of 
common rights and one that is special in 
its nature, and when granted in perpetuity 
is violative of the constitutional provision 
cited. ‘This the ordinance in question 
attempted to do, and for this reason also 
it must be held wlira vires and void. 
‘When the franchise is granted by ordi- 
nance ... which is silent as to the 
length of time for which it is conferred, 
it will be construed to be in perpetuity 
and therefore void.—Booth on Street 
Railway Law, Section 17.’” 


The court further held in this opinion 
that the franchise was also void because 
it empowered the company to operate by 
electricity, whereas the city council had 
authority under the Denver charter, as it 
then existed, to permit the use of the 
streets only for horse-cars and dummy 
engines. Accordingly the franchise was 
declared void on both grounds and the 
judgment of the lower court was affirmed. 
This result reduced the imperious claims 
of the Tramway, and dubbed it as an or- 
dinary trespasser upon the two principal 
streets of the city. But December 22, 
1898, to the astonishment of the people, 
a rehearing was allowed, and June 4, 
1894, to their still greater astonishment, 
the above opinion was withdrawn from 
the files and, without a dissenting voice, 
a new opinion per curiam, reversing the 
lower court, was substituted. From the 
latter opinion I quote as follows: 


“Upon reargument and reéxamination, 
our conclusion is that this court ought 
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not to express an opinion as to the extent 
of the rights or privileges of the plaintiff 
company under Ordinance No. 3, of 
February 6, 1885, except so far as may 
be necessary to determine whether the 
mayor and chief of police of the city were 
justified in interfering as they did with 
the employés of said company in the work 
of constructing its electric lines in Decem- 
ber, 1889. Whether the ordinance grant- 
ed to the plaintiff company a privilege in 
perpetuity is not material to the determi- 
nation of the present controversy. . . . 
It will be time enough to determine 
whether the company has a valid grant 
of right of way (in perpetuity or other- 
wise), in streets not occupied, when such 
a claim is asserted and actually brought 
in issue. . . . Our conclusion is that the 
suit of the plaintiff company should have 
been sustained as against the mayor and 
chief of police, the only defendants in the 


action.”’* 


With the law thus floating, as it were, 
and changed so easily when the economic 
necessity of a great corporation seemed 
to require it, and upon a question, too, 
so important to the people, there is a new 
reason now apparent why Mr. Evans is 
so anxious to create and control both 
judges and governors. A franchise in 
the streets of Denver declared perpetual 
by the highest court of the state would be 
worth untold  millions,—$500,000,000 
would be a mere guess,—but a guess that 
it would be merely a minimum. The 
Tramway Company, as stated above, has 
long been preparing for this issue, and it 
is even now industriously circulating the 
written opinion it purchased of the dis- 
tinguished John F. Dillon, of New York, 
January 10, 1899. Nearly every citizen 
of Denver is at this time receiving one of 
these pamphlets. Yet Judge Dillon does 
not discuss the question of perpetuity but 
holds the ordinance valid on other grounds. 
Cheap, indeed, at ten thousand dollars, 
which it is said was paid him, would have 


*20 Colorado, 150, No. 2,695, Denver Tramway 
Company vs. Londoner, Mayor, et al 
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been his valued opinion if it had helped 
establish for the Tramway the monstrous 
proposition of perpetuity in a municipal 
franchise. 

With such an issue and a foe so wily as 
the Tramway, the people dare not slum- 
ber on their rights. Mr. Evans is always 
active and awake. Indeed, but for the 
political activity of himself and his com- 
pany, the Tramway would not need to 
hunt for public favor. It is generally 
recognized that it has developed a splen- 
did system, barring its reckless accidents, 
and gives more service for the same money 
than any other public utility in Denver. 
But, alas, its politics! Its president, 
through both political parties, the chief 
boss of all the state, and its methods, the 
chief source of civic corruption and de- 
cay! Such always are the tares that 
grow with special privileges. On prin- 
ciple one should pluck a special privilege 
at every chance, and the chance for better 
life then slips to the many from the few. 
Indeed, public ownership can none too 
soon absorb the franchise privileges, 
every one! 


THE DENVER GAS AND ELECTRIC 
COMPANY. 


The officers of this company are as 
follows: H. L. Doherty, president; F. 
‘W. Frueauff, vice-president and general 
manager; R. B. Sullivan (son of Dennis 
Sullivan). secretary and treasurer; Char- 


les A. Frueauff, attorney. The follow- 
ing gentlemen constitute the board of 
directors: Emerson McMillan of New 
York, Henry L. Doherty, Frank W. 
Frueauff, A. S. Hughes, James B. Grant, 
E. W. Rollins, Philip Cross, William J. 
Barker, Henry T. Rogers, Harry C. 
James, Charles A. Frueauff and R. B. 
Sullivan of Denver. 

This corporation, also, is the result of 
numerous consolidations of competing 
lighting companies. The Denver Con- 
solidated Gas Company had a capital 
stock of $1,500,000 and issued bonds in 
the sum of $974,526, but was assessed for 
only $188,110. The Denver Consoli- 
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dated Electric Company had $1,000,000 
capital stock and issued $1,000,000 in 
bonds, and it was assessed at $265,910. 
These two competing companies, with 
a total capital stock of $2,500,000 and a 
total bond issue of $1,974,526, were con- 
solidated into the present company—The 
Denver Gas and Electric Company— 
with the astounding result of $3,500,000 
capital stock and $7,810,000 bonds, an 
increase by the “ presto, change!” opera- 
tion of high finance of $1,000,000 in the 
capital stock and of nearly $6,000,000 
in the bond issue, without a cent of addi- 
tional value in the assets. This stock is 
to-day selling at 58 cents and the bonds 
are at par. The public is compelled to 
pay lighting rates on the basis of $10,000,- 
000 as the value of the plant, but the com- 
pany only contributes to the public treas- 
ury on a basis of less than $1,210,940 as 
assessed valuation for taxation purposes. 
Moreover, in looking over the county 
treasurer’s books for 1899, the company’s 
assessed valuation was only placed at 
$1,014,170, of which $600,000 was for 


franchise value, and I find upon the page 


this notation: “Franchise abated by 
order of the court, August 6, 1904.” Did 
space permit I could disclose a shocking 
record of the abating of taxes for public- 
utility corporations by servile county 
commissioners and pliant courts. Until 
the revenue act of 1901 was passed, fran- 
chises were not made the specific subject 
of taxation, and since that act the corpor- 
ations have managed to evade the same 
by an organized system of tax abatement. 

After the consolidation of the lighting 
interests in the Denver Gas and Electric 
Company there was no competition and 
the city was charged $120 a year per arc, 
and the merchants were charged $150 
per year per arc and the residence-service 
was charged at the rate of 15 cents per 
kilowatt hour. Ig 1901, however, the 
Lacombe Electric Company was organ- 
ized and granted a franchise. It con- 
tracted to light the streets at $90 per arc 
and to furnish incandescent lighting at 
5 cents per kilowatt hour. A war of rates 
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ensued. The “Rockefellian” method 
was again put to service and the old com- 
pany reduced rates as low as 2} cents per 
kilowatt hour. The new company was 
crushed by the fierceness of the fight, the 
betrayal of a certain backer and the 
thumbscrews of a wrecking creditor. 
Despite the specific provision of its fran- 
chise prohibiting its sale to or consoli- 
dation with a competing company, the 
Lacombe Company, in 1902, sold out to 
the Denver Gas and Electric Company, 
and no repeal of the franchise-ordinance 
has occurred or legal process intervened 
and Denver has been at the mercy of this 
lighting monopoly ever since. 


RECEIVERSHIP METHOD OF DESTROYING 
CONTRACTS. 


In the fight to crush the Lacombe Com- 
pany, the Denver Gas and Electric Com- 
pany had entered into hundreds of written 
contracts to furnish electric current at 24 
cents per kilowatt hour, and in taking over 
the Lacombe plant it further fell heir to 
hundreds of the contracts of that company 
to furnish current at not to exceed 5 cents 
per kilowatt hour. Having crushed the 
opposition and stifled competition, the 
lighting monopoly at once began casting 
about for some method of relieving itself 
from these contracts, and again it was 
Dennis Sullivan and the courts that came 
to the rescue. The personnel of the 
Denver court had changed since the time 
of the notorious water decision of Judge 
LeFevre. Evidently the home courts or 
the danger of a real contest at short 
range did not look good to Sullivan. He 
sought the aid of a court 150 miles away 
and apparently made no mistake. Be- 
hold the spectacle presented : 

From the files of the court we see Den- 
nis Sullivan, a stockholder of the Gas and 
Electric Company, purchasing a $15,000 
demand-note from the Denver National 
Bank, of which he is a director, and bring- 
ing suit thereon against his own gas com- 
pany, maker of the note, in the district- 
court of Fremont county, 150 miles away 
from Denver. We see him there asking 
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the judge of that court to appoint a re- 
ceiver to take possession of all the prop- 
erty of his gas and electric monopoly, not 
for the purpose of having a court of equity 
use its power to compel his company to 
respect its contracts with the light-users 
of Denver, but for the sole purpose of 
using such court to break down and annul 
those contracts and to double the light- 
rates. Under civilized institutions such 
a scheme would seem impossible,—still 
it succeeded. In vain did the people of 
Denver, through its Chamber of Com- 
merce, protest and join with the district- 
attorney in an attempt to protect the pub- 
lic. The right of the people to be heard 
by intervention was denied by the court 
and the desired and expected order in 
favor of the lighting monopoly was swiftly 
entered. Thus was equity put to new 
and shameful uses. The district-attor- 
ney filed in the district-court in Denver 
quo warranto proceedings against the 
company, but by the legerdemain of court 
comity and a change of venue, even this 
action was shuffled into the distant dis- 
trict-court of Fremont county. Then, 
in turn, in this foreign court and in the 
original receivership action, a change of 
venue was applied for on behalf of the 
people. But the judge of the Caiion 
City court, refused to grant the change 
and held tight to the reins given him by 
Dennis Sullivan. Thereupon a writ of 
prohibition was petitioned for out of the 
supreme court, seeking to oust this 
judge of his jurisdiction. But even 
there, there was no relief. In the record, 
however, of this prohibition proceeding, 
as furnished me from the files by Judge 
Thomas B. Stuart, of counsel in this liti- 
gation, I find the revolting charge is made 
of as bold a conspiracy involving our 
courts as ever went unchallenged. Nor 
is the charge unsupported, for it is based 
upon the affidavits of District-Attorney 
Lindsley, and of the following members 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Denver, 
the first being its president: R. H. Ma- 
lone, Meyer Friedman, A. J. Spengel, J. 
S. Temple, John C. Gallup, John S. Flow- 
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er and James F. Callbreath, Jr. From 
this court-record, supported by the affi- 
davit of these, the best business men of 
our city, I quote the following specific 
charge: 


“That petitioner (the people by Dis- 
trict-Attorney Lindsley of Denver) is in- 
formed and believes and upon such in- 
formation and belief alleges the truth to 
be that before said complaint (in the re- 
ceivership case) was filed in the district- 
court of Fremont county, that Dennis 
Sullivan, the plaintiff named herein, vis- 
ited the judge of said court in reference 
to the filing of said complaint in Fremont 
county, and in accordance with the ar- 
rangement then and there made, and in 
accordance with a fraudulent agreement 
on the part of said Sullivan, the defend- 
ant (gas) company and Henry L. Do- 
herty, said complaint was filed on the 
18th day of May, 1902.” 


From this same court-record, supported 
by the affidavits mentioned, it further 
appears that on the same day, May 2d, 
Doherty, the president of the defendant 
company, went to Fremont county for the 
purpose of being served with summons 
in the case and that he was then and there 
served; and that he immediately, and on 
the same day, caused an answer to be 
filed for the company admitting “each 
and every and all of the allegations con- 
tained in the plaintiff's complaint.” And 
further, that immediately and upon the 
same day, Judge Bailey appointed the 
accommodating Doherty as receiver of the 
very company of which he was then the 
president, and that not a single employé 
was discharged nor a line of policy altered. 


DOUBLING DENVER’S LIGHTING-RATES. 


To the uninitiated the entire proceed- 
ing seemed meaningless and idle. But it 
was merely the prologue to the corporation 
play. On July 19, 1902, one Claude 
Meeker, claiming to be a stockholder 
from Ohio, appeared before the Cajfion 
City judge by the same attorney who 
represented Sullivan in the case, and pe- 
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titioned the court for an order directing 
the receiver to raise the rates for electric 
lighting in Denver to the old extortionate 
standard prevailing prior to the advent 
of the Lacombe Company. Doherty, 
the complaisant receiver, and the equally 
complaisant Sullivan, immediately filed 
their written consent that the prayer of 
the petition be granted. Outside of the 
above-mentioned contracts of the com- 
pany entered into with the merchants and 
citizens of Denver, the company might 
have raised its rates without going into 
a receivership and even the receiver him- 
self might have raised the rates, except 
as to such contracts. But these contracts 
were in the way to greater profits, yet to 
defeat them the gas company must be 
forced into a course of downright repu- 
diation. Repudiation by the people is 
generally frowned upon as immoral and 
degrading, but here, in the hands of mil- 
lionaire “respectables” it is elevated to 
a virtue. Accordingly, hallowed by the 


order of a willing judge, the repudiation 
is complete and we behold another spec- 


tacle! We see a great corporation capi- 
talized and bonded for $11,310,000, going 
voluntarily into receivership-control in 
a suit for $15,000 on a plain promissory 
note, bought by one of its own stock- 
holders, for the sole purpose of repudi- 
ating its own contracts and of extorting 
greater profits from our merchants and 
citizens. 

The Denver Chamber of Commerce 
and the citizens at large vehemently pro- 
tested against this corporate conspiracy 
to use a court of equity to wrong the peo- 
ple of a great city, but the throne-powers 
were on the throne and the protest was in 
vain. Mr. Callbreath, on behalf of the 
Chamber of Commerce, appeared and 
offered to file his petition of intervention, 
but, upon the objection of the company, 
the court refused to allow him to inter- 
vene or to give him the standing of a party 
that would permit him to appeal from its 
decision. 

The cute way of turning the trick was 
to appoint a commission of two men, 
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named by the lighting monopoly, to ex- 
amine into and report upon rates; and 
this accordingly was done and the 
judge, in Cafion City, entered an order 
directing the receiver in Denver to more 
than double the rates of the contracts. 
In this way the trick was played and 
taken, and soon thereafter the receiver 
was discharged and the old company re- 
instated in control. In this connection 
Judge Stuart well says: 


“Tt is perhaps true that this case stands 
without precedent in the legal literature 
of any civilized country. Note the fol- 
lowing: 

“(a) A jurisdiction was aimed to be 
conferred upon a court in another county 
150 miles distant from the city that was 
interested in this vital question. 

“(b) A receiver was appointed against 
the defendant gas-company that was 
merely sued upon a plain promissory 
note, and all of the company’s property 
was taken into the hands of the court 
without changing it from the hands of the 
company’s original officers. 

“(c) The court refused to allow the 
people of the city affected by the rates 
to be represented by intervention, mean- 
ing thereby that its decision should never 
be investigated by a higher court. 

“(d) The report of the managers of 
two kindred light-companies in the state, 
who, of course, were each charging the 
same extravagant rates, was taken as a 
basis for the doubling of the rates in Den- 


ver. 


We see in this proceeding, too, that 
Dennis Sullivan has lost none of his cun- 
ning and that there is no limit to the sur- 
prises that must come to the people 
through politics, judicial action and cor- 
porate greed, so long as a public business 
is permitted to be carried on by private 
initiative. Where can the people turn 
for relief when they see the judicial er- 
mine made to cloak an open robbery of 
the people? And what must they say 
when they see the power of a court of 


equity, supposed to be exercised for their 
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protection and for the prevention of op- 
pression, actually prostituted to the base 
uses of a public-utility corporation, in its 
frenzied endeavors to avoid the solemn 
contracts into which it entered with the 
citizens and merchants of Denver, at a 
time when there was competition for light- 
ing? These are some of the actions of 
the corporation throne-powers and the 
courts that lead to the cult of anarchy, and 
actually make it respectable. 

It only remains now to add in reference 
to this litigation that it was so startling 
and disgraceful that the recent legislature 
took notice of the extraordinary proceed- 
ing and evident abuse involved in fixing 
franchise-rates in the court of a foreign 
county, and required any suit thereafter 
by which they were to be affected to be 
tried in the county where the franchise 
or the greater part thereof was situated.* 

The Lacombe street-lighting system, 
completed April 1, 1901, was absorbed 
by the Gas Company, notwithstanding 
the franchise granted Lacombe, as men- 
tioned above, expressly provided that its 
plant should not be sold to or consolidated 
with the plant of any competing company. 
This is another of the many examples we 
have had in the history of our city show- 
ing there can be no competition in a public 
utility; that sooner or later there will be 
the inevitable combination or consolida- 
tion and the people are done. The im- 
mediate way out as to the Lacombe part 
of the plant of this gas-monopoly is to 
exercise the option to buy it given in the 
franchise, which fixes the price next year 
at $150,000. The Municipal-Ownership 
League is committed to this purchase, 
and it will undoubtedly be a live issue in 
the next June election. 


THE COLORADO TELEPHONE COMPANY. 


Mr. Moody, in his valuable book The 
Truth About the Trusts,t gives us a brief 
history of the Telephone-Trust,—the 


* Mills’ Ann. Code (2d ed.), Sec. 25a, 25b. See, 
also, as to the effort to supersede the Cafion City 
court, 30 Colorado, 486, 488. 

t Pages 372-876. 
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parent or holding-company now being the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. He says it has a Gould-Rocke- 
feller alliance and controls, through stock- 
ownership, a large number of subsidiary 
eperating companies. He gives a long 
list of these subsidiary companies and 
includes among them The Colorado Tele- 
phone Company, which he says has an 
issued capital of $3,400,000, of which the 
parent company owns $1,744,250. These 
subsidiary companies have the exclusive 
right to use the Bell patents and “are all 
licensee companies, and their business 
is therefore securely controlled by the 
parent company whether the latter hap- 
pens to own a majority of their stocks or 
not.” 

The Colorado Telephone Company 
has an authorized capital of $5,000,000, 
of which, as above stated, $3,400,000 has 
been issued. The par value of the shares 
is $50 each. The company has issued 
no bonds and maintains and supports 
itself by selling its stock at par. It is the 
policy of the company to offer each year 
a large amount of its treasury stock at 
par. This is readily taken and is a good 
investment. In this way, the president 
of the company says, “the stock is scat- 
tered all over the state, largely with in- 
fluential people, but also largely with 
small merchants, ranchmen and the like.” 
What he could also say about his com- 
pany paying the campaign expenses of 
legislative candidates would be especially 
interesting at this time when the theme 
of election impurity is on every tongue. 
His policy, however, has given the Tele- 
phone Company a local support in every 
part of the state and has made its political 
supremacy inevitable. Thus far it has 
been able to defeat all legislation it has 
deemed adverse or undesirable. ‘There 
is no question but the company is ably 
managed, but the people object to pay- 
ing extortionate rates to make dividends 
for the parent company upon more than 
one-half of its issued stock. This im- 
mense block of stock represents nothing 
but the Bell monopoly, and, so far as the 
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people are concerned, it is simply “ water.” 

The company had, December 31, 1902, 
39,790 miles of exchange lines in Colo- 
rado, 10,387 miles of long-distance lines, 
—a third of all which were in Denver. 
Its gross earnings for that year were $1,- 
083,037.43 and its operating expenses 
$771,231.34. Up to that date, too, it 
claims to have invested in its entire plant 
$3,278,822.51, and in real-estate and 
buildings $344,441.05, all of which fig- 
ures have since been largely increased. 
Yet its assessed value for 1905 is but $2,- 
060,064 for all its property in the state 
and $745,157 of this total is in Denver. 

Its officers are as follows: E. B. Field, 
president and general manager; Alonzo 
Burt, vice-president; H. W. Bellard, sec- 
retary and auditor; E. B. Field, Jr., 
treasurer; Milton Smith (chairman of 
the Democratic State Central Committee), 
attorney. 

I now quote again from Judge Stuart: 


“There is no modern invention in gen- 
eral use so necessary as the telephone. 
It should be in every house as well as in 
every place of business. In many states 
east of us nearly every farmer has a tele- 
phone, giving him communication all 
over the county in which he lives, at a 
cost to him of about $18 per year. It is 
estimated by those who know that in such 
a place as the city of Denver, a fair sum 
for the installation and maintenance of 
each telephone would be about $12 per 
annum. Still the Colorado Telephone 
Company, through its political manage- 
ment in the deft hands of its president, 
having obtained entire control of this con- 
venience, charges for the free and un- 
limited use of the telephone in the city of 
Denver $120 a year; in other words, its 
rates are based upon a five-cent ‘out’ 
call for each communication. It was 
said by the expert, Professor Parsons, in 
a lecture delivered in this city a few years 
ago, that the charges for telephone service 
in Denver were higher than those in any 
other city in the civilized world. This 
public utility, keeping pace with gas and 
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electricity, is charging the consumer about 
ten times the amount of the cost of pro- 
duction. Some two years ago, a suit was 
brought in the district-court in Denver 
by Mr. Herbert George against the Tele- 
phone Company, enjoining it from charg- 
ing such exorbitant rates. It was based 
upon the common-law principle that the 
company being a public servant, could 
charge no more than a reasonable com- 
pensation and that at that amount it must 
furnish service whether willing or not. 
So far as the case progressed, the ruling 
of the court was in favor of Mr. George, 
but the company at last entered into an 
agreement with him to the effect that its 
charges were too high and that it would, 
within six months, reduce its rates to a 
basis of two cents for each ‘ out’ call, and 
also admitting that by such reduction 
alone there would be a saving of over 
$100,000 per annum to the citizens of 
Denver. Upon such agreement and the 
further payment by the company to Mr. 
George of $10,000 in cash, he at last re- 
luctantly consented to dismiss his suit. 
It is but proper to say in this connection 
that Mr. George was tied up in business 
relations with the Smelter-Trust and the 
Sugar-Trust and that the rs of 
both these trusts interfered on behalf of 
the Telephone Company and compelled 
him to make the settlement stated above.” 


DISMISSING A CASE WITH THE HELP OF 
THRONE-POWERS AND GAMBLERS. 


How our local dailies overlooked the 
affidavit filed in this case, No. 36,291, 
sworn to by Thomas B. Stuart and con- 
testing the right of the plaintiff to dismiss 
his suit against the company without the 
consent of his counsel, is a marvel. In 
the affidavit are given the details of the 
methods resorted to by the corporation 
and its officers to effect a settlement and 
to dismiss the case. The association of 
persons and interests disclosed by this 
affidavit is of public concern and should 
be known to the public. I accordingly 
quote therefrom as follows: 
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“That soon after the commencement 
of this case, the defendant (Company), 
through Mr. Edward Chase (now, and 
for many years hitherto, the notorious 
head of the Gamblers’-Trust in Denver) 
applied to the plaintiff for a settlement of 
the matters in dispute, but that the said 
plaintiff referred the defendant, through 
its said agent, to his attorneys, and a con- 
ference between said attorneys and the 
defendant failed in all particulars in 
reaching a settlement. 

“That still later, about the 20th day 
of February, 1904, the defendant, through 
its agents and friends, the Hon. Simon 
Guggenheim and the Hon. C. S. Morey, 
again approached the plaintiff for a set- 
tlement. That the Hon. Simon Guggen- 
heim is the president of the American 
Smelting and Refining Company, and 
the Hon. C. S. Morey is the president or 
general manager of several large beet- 
sugar factories in the state of Colorado 
and both of them had at the time large 
contracts and orders with the plaintiff 
George (for limestone) in respect to the 
business they were each operating. That 
each of said gentlemen finally intimated, 
suggested and even flatly declared (as 
this affiant is informed), to the said 
George, that the Colorado Telephone 
Company and Mr. E. B. Field (its presi- 
dent) were friends of theirs, and he must 
settle his case against said company. 
That while they had every regard for Mr. 
George and should much regret that their 
business ties and relations with him should 
suffer any disturbance, he must meet Mr. 
Field with a view to settlement. That 
the said Hon. Simon Guggenheim fixed 
a day and hour when said parties should 
meet at his office in the city of Denver 
and negotiate,”’ etc., etc. 


In this way the Colorado Telephone 
Company finally secured the coveted dis- 
missal, and the same was entered in court 
February 24, 1904, just four days after 
the “honorable gentlemen” took the 
matter up! 

The humiliating but pregnant admis- 
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sions made in writing by the company 
and referred to above in the letter from 
Judge Stuart, were published in the news- 
papers at the time over the signature of 
its president, but though more than six 
months have already expired the promised 
reduction has never been made. To 
what length must the company’s exac- 
tions from the public have been carried 
to drive it into the necessity of procuring 
such a compromising dismissal, and to 
pay $10,000, too, to buy its peace and to 
continue its extortions! Was it also 
afraid of the New York precedent that 
in such a suit requires the company to 
bring all of its books into court for judi- 
cial inspection? Was it afraid, too, that 
the people would at last discover its “little 
joker” and would denounce its exorbitant 
rates held so high that, after squeezing 
out the “water” of the Bell monopoly in 
Boston, it is making more than twenty 
per cent. per annum on its capital actually 
invested ? 

Observe, too, you earnest men of the 
Ministerial Alliance of Denver and you 
good business men as well,—now peti- 
tioning our district-judges for an order 
requiring the officers of the city to sup- 
press public gambling,—that the Gamb- 
lers’-Trust is snugly nestled in the “ Util- 
ities,” and its notorious and conspicuous 
head was sent by the company as the first 
intermediary to effect a settlement of this 
suit. Let all readers also observe that 
the extremity of this corporate monopoly 
was so great that it called upon the Smel- 
ter-Trust and the new Colorado Sugar- 
Trust for help in its dilemma and that 
they at once flew to its aid and coerced 
a settlement. Here the throne-powers 
came together and a meritorious suit for 
the public good was insidiously yanked 
out of court. This is certainly an unin- 
tended tribute to some court or judge 
that is worthy of comment. A new suit, 
No. 37,723, is now pending in our district- 
court to accomplish the same end and it 
is hoped the people will watch its prog- 
ress at every turn. 

Postponing the important subject of 

















election bribery and corruption to the 
later chapter on “'The Overthrow of the 
Ballot,” we have now finished our review 
of the Utility-Trust of Denver. Each 
constituent company has come before us 
and we have seen the pageant pass. It 
is the same familiar story of corporate 
ostentation, overreaching and greed that 
is now being told in nearly every large 
city of our country. Linked with them 
in business or other alliance are hundreds 
of corporate and individual interests that 
they mercilessly marshal to effect their 
nefarious ends. They shelter a gang of 
gamblers who are paying the enormous 
graft of a thousand dollars a week, we are 
credibly told, or $52,000 a year, to buy 
the official silence complained of in the 
above petition to the judges of the dis- 
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trict-court. They lay the people at their 
feet and extort tribute for dividends on 
watered stock and interest on inflated 
bonds. They shirk their duty on the 
tax-roll. They crush out all ideal of a 
public conscience. They corrupt offi- 
cials, pay campaign expenses of candi- 
dates, bribe legislatures and councils, and 
degrade judges and courts. They over- 
throw the ballot and pervert the solemn 
will of the people, and rule and misrule 
the city and the state. We must wither 
and blight this corporate carnival of fran- 
chise-graft, greed and power, or face the 
ultimate destruction of our freedom and 
our homes. 
(To be continued.) 
J. Warner Miiis. 
Denver, Colo. 


THE AMERICAN JUDICIAL SYSTEM. 


By Hon. Wiiuiam V. ALLEN. 


BOLD, intelligent and honest ju- 
diciary is and must ever be the 
mainstay of our political institutions. 
Experience has demonstrated that the 
other departments of the government and 
the people may, like a ship lashed by the 
fury of a storm, be driven by passion from 
the course of safety without lasting injury, 
if the courts do their duty firmly and in- 
telligently; but if our judges shall at any 
time lack in integrity, wisdom and patri- 
otism, the government will be in danger 
of being wrecked. 

It must be apparent to even a casual 
observer that the selection of judges who 
are to administer justice to nearly a hun- 
dred million people in the multitudinous 
and highly complex affairs of our modern 
social life, in which rights are constantly 
increasing and industry and commerce 
are diversified and expanding, must be 
by appointment by the chief executive, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
legislative department, as in the appoint- 





ment of our judges of the Federal courts, 
or by public election in the manner pre- 
vailing in most of the states. 

By the Federal Constitution the judges 
are appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
which is rarely withheld, and hold their 
office during good behavior which, follow- 
ing an early English statute, is construed 
to mean during life; while in most of the 
states the judges are elected at a general 
or special election by the qualified voters. 

By the Federal Constitution (and I use 
the word Federal advisedly, for I do not 
desire to commit myself to a doctrine that 
another word might imply), and the con- 
stitution of the several states, all political 
power is invested in three codrdinate and 
supposedly independent departments. 
To the legislative department is commit- 
ted the law-making power; to the execu- 
tive, the law-executing power, and to the 
judicial, the law-applying power; and 
when these departments confine them- 
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selves to the authority conferred on them, 
the government works harmoniously in 
all its parts and the end of political regu- 
lation and control is reached. 

That absolute justice may be approach- 
ed as nearly as possible in the adminis- 
tration of the law and that mistakes may 
be avoided, or at least reduced to a mini- 
mum and corrected before permanent 
injury is inflicted, the judicial authority 
is distributed to courts of first instance, 
or courts in which litigation is initiated, 
and to courts of appeal, in which the judg- 
ments and decrees of the instance tribu- 
nals are reviewed before being finally en- 
forced. By this means a miscarriage of 
justice is sought to be avoided and is 
doubtless successfully prevented in a 
majority of cases. 

The law is divided into jurisprudence, 
the science of rights and obligations, and 
into procedure; but as the latter is solely 
concerned with the manner of applying 
jurisprudence, it is not important to no- 
tice its many complicated but necessary 
and interesting rules. 

Jurisprudence is also divided into the 
jurisprudence of law, equity and admi- 
ralty, or, more accurately speaking, into 
law and equity, for, as our rules in equity 
and admiralty come to us from the Roman 
law sifted through centuries of English 
legislation, orders in chancery and judi- 
cial opinion, they may be considered as 
parts of one system. 

I cannot give a circumstantial account 
of the origin and development of the 
American judicial system. I can only 
point out briefly its elements of strength 
and weakness and suggest wherein the 
one may be reénforced and the other elim- 
inated, or at least, minimized; for I as- 
sume that no one believes that our system 
is perfect, or that it cannot be made better. 

All social institutions (and political 
governments are organized social insti- 
tutions) are as far from being perfect as 
the men chosen to administer their affairs, 
or as those among whom the law is ad- 
ministered, are imperfect. 

The Federal Constitution, statutes and 
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treaties are expounded and applied to 
the affairs of the government and of in- 
dividuals, by nine judges of the supreme 
court, twenty-seven circuit-judges and 
seventy-two district-judges, and by an 
army of masters in chancery, auditors, 
referees and examiners, of whom the peo- 
ple know little, and by juries at stated 
terms and fixed places. 

This does not take into account the 
statutory judges in the territories and 
districts and the outlying possessions of 
the government, nor the courts of the 
District of Columbia. 

There are forty-five states and there- 
fore forty-five additional sets of judges 
of courts of record who administer justice 
among the people in their respective states 
and districts, known as judges of the 
supreme, circuit, district and superior 
courts. And in addition to these, it is to 
be remembered that there are many pro- 
thonotaries, su tes and other minor 
tribunals which deal, in the first instance, 
with the estates of deceased persons, 
spendthrifts, infants, and the insane, and 
a still lower grade of judicial officers 
known as police-judges, justices of the 
peace and petty magistrates possessed of 
inferior but important authority. Nor 
must we overlook those court-officers who 
aid in the administration of the criminal 
law, variously known as_ prosecuting, 
county, district and state’s attorneys. 

Two auxiliaries of law courts should 
be noticed: the grand jury, whose duty 
it is to present indictments in courts of 
criminal jurisdiction, and the traverse 
jury, whose duty it is to decide disputed 
questions of fact under the charge of the 
court as to the law of the case. 

That our judicial system should be 
possessed of elements of weakness is not 
particularly surprising in an age of great 
commercial and industrial activity in 
which money and property are held, by 
some, superior to individual well-being. 

There are those who complain of the 
imperfect manner in which the law is 
administered, while there are doubtless 
some, who think we have reached per- 
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fection in our judicial system. There 
are learned men who would have all 
judges appointed; who would take out 
of the hands of the people the selection 
of any of them, while there are those 
equally learned, who have so much con- 
fidence in the wisdom of the people to 
make judicious selections, that they would 
have the entire judiciary elected. That 
each method has its strong and its weak 
points, I think is clearly capable of dem- 
onstration. In support of an appoint- 
ive judiciary it is commonly urged that 
the judges are taken from a class of men 
possessing greater learning and more 
aptitude for judicial duties than are usu- 
ally possessed by elective judges. But 
I am not willing to admit the correctness 
of this contention without some important 
limitations. ‘That an opportunity is af- 
forded the appointing power to make 
wiser selections than are frequently made 
by the people, is admitted; but that wise 
selections are always made is denied, 
while I assert that unfit appointments are 
frequently made. We should not over- 
look the fact, however, that it frequently 
happens that a judge is appointed not on 
account of his learning and fitness for the 
duties of the office, but because he is the 
political or personal friend of the appoint- 
ing power, or possibly the pliant servant 
of some special interest. Such a man 
having limited learning and but little 
personal honor or pride, and being for- 
tified by the assurance of a life tenure, 
unless impeached and removed, and, 
knowing that impeachment is really no 
remedy for official misconduct, may be, 
or may become, the tool of some particu- 
lar interest and an absolute tyrant and 
entirely forget, if he ever knew, that he 
owes the cause of the people and of jus- 
tice any service whatever. If it should 
transpire, as it sometimes has, that the 
appointive judge is a sluggish and indo- 
lent man, he will draw around him a corps 
of masters in chancery, auditors, referees 
and others to whom he will commit much 
of the work he should do in person, more 
incompetent than himself and who will 
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make large cost-bills to litigants the chief 
aim of their service. But the appointive 
judge, if an intelligent and industrious, 
patriotic and honest man, may, as a rule, 
be admitted to be the superior of his elec- 
tive brother, chiefly I think, because his 
long term of service enables him to im- 
prove his knowledge of jurisprudence; 
while many cases he is called on to de- 
cide are of such importance that his de- 
cision may ultimately be taken as a new 
principle of jurisprudence and his repu- 
tation become thus established. He may 
also be stronger in the fact that owing to 
his holding by appointment he is capable 
of resisting unreasonable popular clamor 
and expectancy. But I am quite well 
convinced that our judicial records will 
show as high an order of ability, and 
equally as high personal character, in 
our elective as in our appointive judges. 
The elective judge is usually industrious. 
He strives to see that litigation is conduct- 
ed at a reasonable expense and with due 
speed and that cost-eating cormorants 
are dispensed with. In these respects, 
at least, he is superior to the average ap- 
pointive judge and approaches more 
nearly the popular ideal. 

A short term of office has advantages 
and disadvantages. It has an advantage 
from the fact that the judge is spurred to 
honestly strive to meet the demands of 
an intelligent constituency by the knowl- 
edge that the people will pass on his offi- 
cial record at the polls, while the tenure 
is altogether too short to always enable 
him to demonstrate his capacity and fit- 
ness for the duties imposed on him. The 
appointive judge may at times be stronger 
in resisting popular clamor because of the 
certainty of the tenure of his office, but 
that knowledge may likewise induce him 
to go too far and disregard the 
wish when it is clearly right and when to 
respect it would be promotive of the ends 
of justice; while a weak and 
elective judge may sometimes yield to the 
influence of an inflamed popular sentiment 
which is clearly wrong, hoping to there- 
by promote his popularity. But these 
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weaknesses may inhere as much in the 
man as in the system of selection. If we 
conclude that these facts offset each other 
in some measure, and that the appointing 
power is quite as apt to make mistakes 
and select an unworthy man, as the 

ple are to elect one, I think that the de- 
cided weight of reason, in a government 
like ours, is in favor of an elective judici- 
ary. With a modification I will here point 
out, I am satisfied that our judges should 
be elected by popular vote. If Federal 
judges were elected for a term of not less 
than say fifteen years, the judges of the 
supreme court at large and the circuit and 
district judges by the people of their re- 
spective circuits and districts, and if all 
state judges were elected for an equal 
length of time, I think much of the weak- 
ness now apparent in our judicial system 
would be eliminated and we would have 
a uniformly higher order of ability and 
integrity on the bench. In that case, the 
Federal judge would be checked from 
going to extremes by the knowledge that 
his record would be reviewed by the peo- 
ple, while the time given to the judges 
under both systems would be sufficient 
to enable the people to correct their opin- 
ions if they should become disappointed 
at rightful decisions. 

Another important fact is to be con- 
sidered. All law courts have an auxiliary 
of twelve men known as the traverse jury, 
to whom controverted questions of fact 
are submitted under the direction of a 
presiding judge. It not infrequently hap- 
pens that the jury is unwisely selected 
and that the facts submitted to them are 
such as to induce sympathy for one party 
and prejudice against the other, so that 
their verdict is clearly the result of preju- 
dice and inability to make proper deduc- 
tions from the facts, or to understand and 
apply the law as given them in the court’s 
charge. In such cases there will be a 
miscarriage of justice, unless the judge of 
the nisi prius court, or the appellate court, 
shall set aside the verdict. An appoint- 
ive judge caring nothing for the indigna- 
tion of a jury whose verdict is set aside, 
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because it is beyond their power to injure 
him, may more readily grant a new trial 
when he should do so than a weak elective 
judge of whose constituency the jury are 
a part, and who may unjustly refuse to 
do so, and, to fortify himself in their good 
opinions, enter on a stilted and unmerited 
encomium on the sacredness of jury trials. 
If in such cases the appellate court shall 
decline to inquire into the regularity of 
the verdict on the supposition that the 
trial-judge possessed a better opportunity 
to determine the merits of the case than 
they have, as is frequently the case, it will 
be seen that the trial is reduced to a mock- 
ery under the forms of the law and that the 
ends of justice are defeated. But possi- 
bly, here, too, the vice is more in the judge 
than in the system. 

Passing from this hasty glance at the 
merits of the respective methods of se- 
lecting our judges, let me direct attention 
to a matter that I believe requires speedy 
attention to prevent a rising tide of crimi- 
nality. I believe the abolition of the 
grand jury, as in my own state, is a serious 
blow to the administration of public jus- 
tice. In Nebraska it is discretionary 
with the judge to call a grand jury, but it 
is rarely done and the authority to indict 
those who have violated the law is vested 
in an officer called the county attorney. 
It is to be regretted that the county attor- 
ney frequently consults his own political 
welfare rather than the welfare of the 
community in discharging the functions 
of his office and that many persons who 
violate the law are not brought to justice. 
I believe in the grand jury as it existed 
under the English law, and it is a serious 
blow to the efficiency of the criminal law 
to abolish, modify, or tamper with it. 

But I want to speak more particularly 
of the traverse or trial jury. This law- 
auxiliary is more than six centuries old. 
Speaking in the light of more than a third 
of a century of experience at the bar and 
as one who has had a full measure of suc- 
cess in the trial of jury cases, candor 
prompts me to say that I do not see in the 
traverse jury the safeguard against wrong 





























and oppression I thought I saw when I 
was younger and more inexperienced than 
I am now. Juries, traverse juries, are 
too frequently influenced by popular pas- 
sion. ‘That they are in a large measure 
ignorant of the duties of jurymen is ap- 
parent to those familiar with our courts. 
These men do not, as a rule, reason; they 
know no restraint save their own wish and 
frequently their verdicts outrage every 
reasonable principle of justice; and then 
there is an outcry against the courts as 
though the judge and the court-officers 
were to blame for the miscarriage of jus- 
tice. 

I would not abolish the trial of actions 
at law by a jury but I would materially 
circumscribe and narrow the juries’ prom- 
inence. I would not give their verdict 
undue prominence nor if the judge of a 
review-court hesitate to set their verdict 
aside when I thought it wrong. I do not 
accept the suggestion frequently made 
that twelve untrained minds which seldom 
reason consecutively or correctly, and 
which frequently become the sport and 
prey of wily and misleading advocates, 
and bow to unstable popular clamor 
whether right or wrong, and reflect an 
unhealthy public sentiment more fre- 
quently than the truth of the fact sub- 
mitted to them, constitute a safer tribunal 
for the trial of a case than the keen intel- 
lect of one trained mind having the dis- 
position to do right, regardless of passion 
or prejudice. Nor do I accept as wise 
the suggestion that we should substitute 
a minority for a unanimous verdict. 

Let the traverse jury continue to be 
composed of twelve men who shall unani- 
mously agree on a verdict; but at the 
same time, let the grounds for a new trial 
be enlarged and make it the bounden 
duty of trial-judges and judges of review- 
ing courts to carefully examine the facts 
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after verdict and before entering judg- 
ment. In no other way will the judicial 
tribunals of our country even approach 
perfect justice. 

There is a public belief that the law’s 
delays are inexcusable and this may be 
admitted in some instances, but I think 
that more injustice is done by too great 
haste and inattention in the determination 
of cases than by reasonable delay and 
deliberation. 

The overruled and modified, criticized 
and doubted decisions to be met with in 
searching the books, betoken the haste, 
or incompetency, and sometimes both, 
of some of the judges of our courts. 

But I would not have it believed that 
I see nothing admirable in the American 
judicial system taken as a whole. I be- 
lieve it to be superior to that of any other 
country and that our judges are fully 
abreast of the age in which they live, in 
learning, patriotism and integrity. I also 
believe that the tendency is to the selec- 
tion of better judges and that if the atten- 
tion of the people could be more sharply 
drawn to the details of our judicial sys- 
tem and its working than it has been, such 
defects as exist would be more promptly 
and effectually removed. 

As long as the American people are 
intelligent, active and honest with them- 
selves and with their posterity, and as 
long as they cultivate the arts of peace and 
encourage learning and do not become 
steeped in a demoralizing commercial- 
ism and as long as the moral nature is 
not lost sight of in the selection of our 
judges, and an enlightened and just po- 
litical liberty is sought by the pone the 
tendency of the American judiciary will 
be upward and toward ultimate perfec- 
tion. 

WriuuaMm V. ALLEN. 

Madison, Neb. 











WHY I FAVOR THE SINGLE TAX. 


By H. H. Harprinae. 


AXATION is a subject to which 

little public attention is given, yet 

no subject is more vital to the progress 

of the human race and the establishment 
of a true democracy. 

There are only two things that can be 
taxed. These two things are man and 
the earth he lives on. Therefore labor- 
values and land-values are the only two 
things extant upon which taxes are or 
can be levied. That taxes are essential 
to the administration of government is 
undeniably true and that something must 
therefore be taxed is clearly apparent. 
The right thing to tax is monopoly, the 
wrong thing to tax is labor, because gov- 
ernment sustains monopoly and labor 
sustains itself. Not only does it do this, 
but as taxes are now levied it sustains the 
government which in turn supports mo- 
nopolies of every sort. These monopo- 
lies exercise the taxing-power, sustained 
as they are by government, and between 
being robbed by government in public 
taxes and by monopolies in private taxes, 
the workers of the world are kept forever 
poor. This in turn fosters land-specu- 
lation, which greatly lessens opportunities 
for labor. This also gluts the labor- 
market, reduces wages and is a fruitful 
cause of strikes, which in turn are fre- 
quently put down by the strong arm of 
government. The real reason we have 
a labor question is because the laborers 
have been disinherited and the earth, the 
gift of the common Father to His common 





children, is held at a prohibitive price. 
The small portion that is used is artifici- 
ally high in price, which means high rents 
while the rest is kept out of the market 
for speculation. This is the chief cause 
of poverty among the workers. 

Why should wealth-production and 
poverty be always associated? Nature 
gives nothing to idleness. She, being 
both generous and just, rewards only the 
workers. Why should the worker be 
poor and the idler rich? It is because 
men are rewarded, not in proportion to 
what they do, but in proportion to what 
they monopolize. Divorce government 
from monopoly, and the latter fails. Sep- 
arate labor from land, and humanity dies. 
This is what the land-speculator tries to 
do and in a measure succeeds in doing, 
though without evil intent. The work- 
er’s real enemy is the speculator in land; 
his imaginary enemy is the capitalist. 

No evil can be remedied by merely 
finding fault with it. The cure must be 
discovered and applied; heroic remedies 
alone will suffice. And since the evil has 
been and is now largely due to unscien- 
tific taxation, what more sensible plan 
could be suggested than to place the bur- 
den of government where it properly and 
justly belongs, leaving industry free to 
produce and to retain; to build and also 
to inhabit; to reap as well as to sow? 


H. H. Harpince. 
Chicago, Til. 





























THE SPIRIT OF THE WEST. 


By Witmatre Porter CocKERELL. 


I 


SMALL river lay just below the 
camp, and the water dropping here 
and there over several feet of rocks in sheer 
perpendicular jumps made a merry rip- 
pling tune, while the pines above parted 
the winds so that they made a deep soft 
accompaniment to the music of the 
stream. 

The two men who had camped in this 
high mountain-valley looked well content 
as they stretched full length on the thick, 
warm grass. Just in front of them lay 
three splendid peaks, rich now with the 
gold and red of sunset; the tops bare and 
smooth, for the timber stopped short in a 
ragged line on the sides, and seemed now 
to lead into the bright region of the clouds, 
themselves a part of a region of mystic 
brightness. 

“To-morrow we'll take the peak to 
the north,” the younger man said, “and 
you ‘Il get a chance at the Arctic-Alpine, 
and a view that will take your breath.” 

“ Great country you have in these parts! 
And Tommy, you’re just sentimental 
enough about it to warm it up for obser- 
vation. I stop myself several times a day 
to bless my good fortune that I ’m here.” 

The young man’s face showed an added 
brightness even in the fading light. 

“I do n’t see yet how I dared do it,” he 
said. “You see, I was feeling hungry for 
a bit of the old college, and it was no good 
going back and wandering about the old 
quadrangle. I tried that once, and felt 
like my own ghost. You were always 
the University to me anyway, but I won- 
der I ever got courage to ask you to 
come!” 

The older man laughed joyously—a 
boy’s laugh for all his whitened temples. 

“Courage, Tommy! You ’re an ever- 
lasting source of joy. Six feet one, armed 
with sundry collections of shooting-irons 
—went one day into a camp of a thousand 
enraged miners, yet afraid of his old pro- 


fessor!” 





Slowly the brightness of the sky seemed 
to disappear behind the mountains and 
the whole range seemed flooded with 
misty colors, which faded or changed 
even at the moment of birth. Both men 
drew long breaths of the pine-scented 
air, and watched the changing beauty of 
earth and sky with great contentment of 
soul. 

“It’s part of the charm that we ’re 
forty miles from anywhere and anybody. 
It ’s all ours,” Dr. Elliott said, but McVey 
whistled softly. 

“You must n’t be too sure of that; peo- 
ple turn up in the most unexpected places. 
Last year when I was out in the Mogol- 
lons looking up a mining property, we ’d 
traveled across the desert two days and 
through the most God-forsaken region 
imaginable, a man walked in on us as we 
were having breakfast and asked the loan 
—but I'll let you guess.” 

“A razor?” 

“No, hardly so bad as that. A boot- 
jack! Said he’d shrunk his boots and 
could hardly get them on and off. Where 
he found water enough to shrink anything 
was a mystery.” 

“ By the shades of Sandy Peter, here ’s 
company now,” and Dr. Elliott sat up ex- 
citedly and pointed toward the low hills 
toward the south, where two horsemen 
came galloping toward them. 

“ Hi there!” said the newcomers, throw- 
ing their bridles over their horses’ heads, 
so that they might pasture on the tall 

. Tommy passed the tobacco, and 
the men lighted their pipes at the smould- 
ering supper fire, and then stretched 
themselves comfortably on the grass. 

“Where ’d you drop from ?” Dr. Elliott 
asked, and Tommy chuckled at his 
mouthing of the western phrase. 

“Just rode down from the Hondo,” 
one of the men answered. “We started 
to take a party of tenderfeet to the peak, 
but we ’ve had a blizzard of atime. Old 
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army gent, maybe you know the kind; 
called a fellow ‘my good man’. Lord, I 
could n’t stand it another minute, so Jim 
being of the same mind, we pulled.” 

“Left your crowd at the Hondo?” 
Tommy asked. 

“Yes,” the man called Jim drawled; 
“call it cruel? Old man’s a dern fool, 
but it’s sure up to him now to get back 
to the ranch, and he can ’t so much as tie 
a lariat.” 

“Ts there only one man?” Dr. Elliott 
asked. 

“A man and two girls—one a niece or 
grand-daughter or something, the other 
a piece of furniture with a cap and a 
butcher’s apron. We were n’t supposed 
to even look at the young lady, for the 
fiery old Colonel is chuck full of army 
rot. But the lady of the line business 
do’ n’t go down with us mountain-men, 
dern it!” 

“Tt beats me how the old fool ’ll get 
back,” Jim chuckled; “he can ’t cinch a 
saddle.” 

“Well, the girl can,” the other man 
said; “that was the cause of the great 
explosion. I was giving her a lesson ‘on 
saddlin’ a cayuse, and enjoyin’ it, darn 
sight, too, for she ’s a cracker-jack, I tell 
you. None of your starched-muslin crea- 
tures, but got up in a first-class mountain 
rig—velveteen skirt and leggin’s showin’ 
daisy feet and ankles.” 

“Yes, she war a peach for senadl Jim 
interrupted appreciatively. 

“The Colonel was all-fired med when 
he saw us laughin’ away, and he broke 
loose—like a down-east lightnin’ display,” 
the man continued. “Well, stranger, I 
could n’t stand for that, and I was forced 
to pull out.” 

McVey saw, but Dr. Elliott was in- 
clined to argue the matter. 

“Tt does n’t seem quite right to leave 
them, when the man knows nothing of 
packing,” he began. 

“O, he ll have a devil of a time and 
serve him right,” Jim said. “He’ll 
probably be down with nervous prostra- 
tion before they reach the ranch.” 
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“But surely you ’ll be sorry to have the 
young lady suffer such hardships ?” 

“QO, she’s all right. She li regard it 
as a great adventure, and even if she has 
to sleep in her horse-blanket for a night 
or two, it will amuse her. She says she ’s 
a native of the west by adoption, and she ’s 
worth it! Darn me hide, if she ain’t!” 

“Well, me and Jim have got to make 
Beatty’s cabin by noon to-morrow, for 
our grub’s short. Good luck to you, 
strangers. S’ long!” Soon the break- 
ing of the limbs of the quaking aspens 
that hung over the trail came back to 
Elliott and McVey, and then the curious 
stillness of the high-altitude country 
settled about them. 

McVey stirred up the fire, and tossed 
some green pine-needles upon it, which 
made a great sputtering and cracking, 
but lighted up the forest and rocks near 
with a curious yellow glow. 

“Tt looks as though this expedition must 
become the escort of a fair lady,” Dr. 
Elliott said, with a laugh. 

“After all, it isn’t of much conse- 
quence,’ ‘Tommy answered; “we'll 
cache our stores, and we can be back in 
three days. You won’t mind going over 
the trail again ?” he asked rather anxious- 
ly. 

“Mind!” Dr. Elliott scoffed. “'Tom- 
my, you’re too doubtful about your 
uncle’s taste. I’d like to go over this 
trail just about forty times,” and his voice 
grew soft, “but I’d want Bettie along.” 

“Do you know,” McVey said, a bit 


shyly, “we used always to have a toast 
at the club to Dr. Elliott and his two 
B’s?” 


“O yes,” Dr. Elliott replied, “you 
were all alike in being irreverent young 
cubs.” 

“Tt was n’t that, really,” McVey ex- 
plained. “I don’t believe there was a 
man of us who did n’t take away a better 
ideal of his work and of women because 
of that toast to Mrs. Elliott and biology.” 

“Perhaps, perhaps; and Tommy, we've 
wondered why you have n’t found the 
one woman. It does add so greatly to a 























You ’ll not mind an old fel- 


man’s life. 
low’s curiosity, will you ?” 
McVey was glad of the darkness, though 


he answered stoutly enough. “No; I 
have n’t found her.” 

“There was a whisper that it might be 
the young woman who visited President 
Johns; you remember, it was the year you 
were graduated; I know Bettie thought 
so, and was vastly pleased, for you were 
a great favorite of hers.” 

“Mrs. Elliott was right; it might have 
been Catherine Orton, but when I found 
she had inherited a million or more, I ran 
away. I didn’t want to hamper myself 
with such a fortune.” 

“Why Tommy; you ’re,—you won't 
mind your old professor saying it,—you 
‘re an ass!” 

“No,” McVey answered slowly, “I 
could n’t help it. It would have spoiled 
my life.” 

“I see what you mean,” Dr. Elliott 
answered, “but that lovely girl!” and 
both men lay silent for a time thinking 
of that glorious June when Catherine 
Orton took the whole college captive by 
the light in her hair, and the joy of life in 
her eyes, and her voice. 

“Tommy, how could you hear her sing, 
and not try everything. Why, if you were 
half a man you ’d have run away with 
her or something—why, Bettie would 
have helped you to anything.” 

“There have been times when I ’d have 
given my soul for a sight of her face, and 
a chance to win her away from her for- 
tune,” McVey said, “but it is n’t good 
for a man to think of things he has put 
out of his life.” 

Both men were astir early the next 
morning, and while Dr. Elliott fried the 
bacon and boiled the coffee, McVey car- 
ried the stores to a cave in the hillside, 
stored them away and skilfully concealed 
the entrance with brush. 

“Lucky we decided not to bring pack- 
burros,” McVey said, “they ’d be no end 
of bother now, but old Casique will fol- 
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low us to the world’s end and back again, 
if need be.” 

“Tommy, you sentimental jay,” Dr. 
Elliott said, as he took a third cup of 
coffee and a fourth slice of bacon, “ what 
do you think will become of my digestion. 
Did n’t I tell you that my doctor said ‘a 
single cup of coffee and no pork on your 
life!’” 

Tommy scoffed. “You ’ll never know 
that you have such a dangerous thing as 
digestion—no one does, in these moun- 
tains. There ’s just one thing about food 
that bothers a man up here,” and he look- 
ed mournfully at the empty bacon dish. 

“Tt ’s not me that will feel sorry for you 
—six pieces of bacon, a great loaf of bread 
and coffee—man alive, I don’t wonder 
that you ’re broad of chest and brawny 
of arm. I tell you what, Tommy; let ’s 
arrange for an adventure. I'll frighten 
the young lady’s horse—she of the vel- 
veteen leggings, and do you pick her off 
just as she is about to be hurled into a 
rocky gorge.” And so with merry jest 
the breakfast was finished, the horses 
were saddled and the two men took the 
backward trail. 

“The relief party will arrive about ten 
o'clock,” said Tommy. “There’s a fair 
trail to the Hondo, and we ought to make 
it in two hours. Of course, if our es- 
teemed army-friend deserts his stores, 
we may not overtake him until noon, but 
here ’s dimes to dollars that he ’ll still be 
swearing over his packing.” 

But they had been less than half an 
hour on the trail, when from far up the 
hillside came deep and fine, thrilling the 
whole forest into life, the magnificent 
prelude to the hunter’s chorus. 

Both men involuntarily reined in their 
horses and when Dr. Elliott looked at 
Tommy, there was a fine joyousness show- 
ing in his whole body. 

“TI think the Lord means to give you 
another chance, Tommy boy,” he said rev- 
erently. 

“O, but I’m glad to have it,” was the 


answer. 
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“ Of course we would n’t go back with 
these lovely peaks right in sight,” Cath- 
erine said, when greetings and explana- 
tions were over. “ You must have thought 
us tenderfeet, indeed!” 

“But the men said that your uncle 
knew nothing about packing,” Dr. Elliott 
objected. 

“Packing,” and the girl’s laugh was 
about as good to hear as her songs, “I 
have my bed on the saddle here, and 
plenty of food for three days.” 

“Mary stayed with the stuff in the little 
hut on the Hondo; nothing would induce 
her to budge. I’m glad she stayed, for 
she is such a blot, with her servant’s garb, 
and I could n’t prevail on her to adopt 
plain, sensible mountain clothes. ‘She 
knew her place,’ she said.”’ 

“The mountains are not the place for 
servants; we’re all friends out here,” 
Tommy said. 

“Well, we ’re grateful for friends,” the 
Colonel said, very much pleased and 
touched that these two men had been 
willing to turn aside from their own pleas- 
ure to help people they believed absolute 
strangers. 

The next three days passed like a dream 
to Tommy; he knew it was not the stuff 
from which life is usually made. 

Good Dr.. Elliott developed into the 
most perverse of men. At the last mo- 
ment he always decided to do something 
else, and insisted upon taking Colonel 
Orton with him, so the young people rode 
alone through miles and miles of soft, wavy 
grass. Sometimes they passed over hill- 
sides covered with splendid dark purple 
larkspur, showing delicate bands of white 
in the throats, and again through fields of 
gentian, the light lavender bells dotted 
with purple making a wonderful carpet 
under their horses’ feet. 

At night there was always a camp-fire, 
and Catherine moved about in the rich 
glow, preparing the food. Once she 
turned to Dr. Elliott: 

“T never knew what living was before; it 
sounds a bit absurd, I know, but I never 
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enjoyed anything quite as I have getting 
these trout cooked just right for supper.” 

“And never were trout so delicious,” 
declared Colonel Orton. 

The best day of all was when Catherine 
and Tommy stood on the top of the high- 
est of the three peaks, and looked west- 
ward over the Rio Grande valley bordered 
by hills which looked to be made of blue 
mist. 

To the north, the south, and the west 
were rugged peaks and great stretches of 
wooded slopes, marking the horizon off 
with curious zigzag lines. A_ bright 
humming-bird rested on Catherine’s 
shoulder, and large brightly-colored flies 
tangled themselves in the golden strands 
of her hair. Hardy butterflies flew with 
swift, steady strokes past them, and two 
great bald eagles flew far above their 
heads—down and then up, darting and 
then sailing and then across and over the 
blue horizon line. The plants growing 
thick about them were like mats, furry 
and velvety in their softness, and bearing 
flowers of wonderful size and purest 
colors. 

“How strange it seems, this Arctic- 
Alpine country of yours,” Catherine said, 
“and how marvelously beautiful. It is 
our world,” she added softly. “I cannot 
believe that anyone will ever love it as 
we do.” 

“Those who come after us will find the 
same beauties,” Tommy said, just as 
softly, “but they can ’t have our dream.” 
And so they sat rejoicing in the changing 
lights and shadows until the sun was 
hidden behind the purple and golden- 
shadowed mountains. A great shimmer- 
ing brightness surrounded them both, 
painting Catherine’s hair more golden, 
and giving wonderful shadows to her 
gray eyes. Everything was shut out 
from Tommy’s mind but this, his Eden. 

“My love, my own,” he whispered 
and kissed her trembling fingers and her 
sweet face. 

Long and far he tramped that night 
over the mesas through the tall grass and 
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down the rocky paths of the mountain- 
side. Everything seemed full of peace; 
the soft slow wind ladened with the odor 
from pines and flowers, the great arch 
full of stars, like a rain of golden powder 
shedding still light everywhere, and his 
heart alone hot with passion. 

His whole heart belonged to the West 
and his work and his ideals, and now 
what was to come of it all, he asked him- 
self. Catherine had given herself to him 
without question, without doubt; he 
trembled to think of the sweet abandon 
of her gift—and he must make conditions, 
must ask for sacrifices! 

All through the night he tramped and 
thought, and the morning found him sore 
and torn and sure of but one thing, his 
love for Catherine. 

The sun was just rising when he turned 
at last into camp. Catherine wrapped 
in a long, heavy cloak came softly out of 
her tent; her beauty strangely augmented 
by a rosy flush from sleep and her hair 
hanging in two loosely-woven braids on 
either side of her face. She came toward 
him with the long swinging step that she 
had learned in the mountains, her vigor- 
ous young womanhood showing in her 
firm muscles and supple movements. 
His breath came quick and sharp. With 
such a woman for a mate what mattered 
else? But he threw off the spell she was 
casting over him; he must be true to the 
old solution of his life’s problems. He 
must not trust himself to make new ones 
now with this witchery of his senses hold- 
ing him. 

“T know what you have been thinking 
this long night,” Catherine said. “You 
have been thinking that for love of me, 
you must leave all this splendid West and 
its work of which you are such a noble 
part, but I will not have it that way. I 
will come to you, and we will live together 
the life of the West, with its broadening 
horizon and its strenuous activity.” 

McVey held her slender fingers so tight 
that she almost cried out with pain. 
“Catherine,” he said, and she hardly 
knew his voice so harsh did it seem, “I 
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must have more even than that. You 
would bring your own life with all its easy 
luxury and make a soft garden for your- 
self and for me, but I could not be a part 
without. losing my place. Catherine, 
you must come—yqu yourself with noth- 
ing of your chattels, you must come into 
my life. It is not soft. I do not wish it 
to be. I can see no good for the human 
race, save in work and fellowship. You 
have already felt the lack of both, else 
you would not have rejoiced as you have 
in all the freedom of this western world.” 

“T have felt great joy in your work,” 
the girl spoke slowly, choosing indeed 
among the thoughts hurrying forward 
for expression. “But money is power, 
and if you would but direct the use of it, 
my uncle’s millions might become an 
almost infinite good.” 

“No,” McVey answered. “I would 
lose my grip, my place. Money and the 
desire for money has become a terrible 
curse; it is corrupting our people on every 
hand. Catherine, it is worth everything 
that you and I should stand fair and free 
with the people of the street and make 
our way with the talents God has given 
us. This must be my life. Darling, it 
is a good life; be a partner with me in it.” 

“TI would not hamper you,” the girl 
pleaded; “you need not think of the 
money. I will not ask that you should 
share the smallest penny with me.” 

The man’s face grew very grave and 
the girl trembled at the still, sacred light 
resting over his boyish features. 

“T must think of my sons, of our daugh- 
ters and sons, Catherine, and they could 
not escape from your money if you keep it. 
A man sees his work only begun and he 
would see it carried on by blood of his 
blood—by kin in mind and body. O 
Catherine, do you not understand that 
by becoming a part of your soft life, I lose 
myself partly; I lose my children and my 
children’s children!” 

She looked into the future, fascinated 
with her mind’s picture. He would strive 
not as men strove for money and power 
and place, but would give service to the 
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least, would lead a hard life for the sake 
of those who would come after him. 
Amid a world of self-seekers, the blessed 
Nazarene had touched his naked heart 
and marked him for His own. 

She could dream of a race like him, 
but here and now when she was asked to 
be the first of this people, to do her part, 
to fight greed, and spread the good gospel 
of service, she drew back dismayed. 
Then came the thought that if she could 
not rise to his ideals, and see herself a 
part of his life, here in this great primitive 
world, how little chance there was that 
when again among the great artificial 
things of life—the hot-house roses and 
Parisian clothes, she would even wish to 
do it. 

Slowly she turned from him. 

“ Catherine,” he cried, and he was on his 
knees in the grass by her side. “You have 
given so much, how can you grudge me 
this little ?” 

“Tt is not a little thing to change one’s 
whole manner of life,” she answered, as 
she walked slowly back to her tent. 

To McVey the next hour was the worst 
of his life. Fast he held to his ideal, tell- 
ing himself that he must go forward, that 
life would be dust and ashes if he went 
back; but Catherine’s beauty and grace, 
her frank loyalty, her generous affection, 
stood in his way as a mighty temptation. 
In the end he triumphed. He did not 
put his love aside; he knew Catherine as a 
man knows the woman of his heart, bet- 
ter than she can know herself, and he 
needed only to be patient and true, till 
the call of the West and her yearning for 
her lover would bring her to his arms— 
unless the struggling, dazzling world was 
stronger than he thought, but he put that 
thought away from him, and hard as it 
was, set his soul to wait. 

“Our last ride together,” Catherine 
said, a note of longing in her voice, as they 
cameintotheopen road leading tothe ranch. 

“You remember Browning’s lines: 
‘What matters else,’” Tommy asked. 

“T wish, O I wish, I might think so,” 
the girl answered. 


of the West. 





“You will, but now we ride,” and he 
leaned toward her and pressed his lips 
against her shoulder. 

It was just growing dusk, and the odors 
from flowers and trees wrapped them 
close. The keen mountain-air stung 
their faces, and the rhythm of their horses’ 
gallop seemed to make them both a vivid, 
intelligent part of the life of the hills. 

At the ranch-house, Tommy lifted 
Catherine from her horse and held her 
for a moment against his breast, and press- 
ed his face against hers. When she felt 
the tears on his cheek, all the mother-love 
awoke within her. 

“My love,” she said, and it was like 
the softness of the mother-bird’s wing 
as she hovers over her young, the sweet- 
ness of her voice stirring his whole being 
into buoyant expectancy. 

He could never tell how he had resisted 
that strongest of all calls—the call of mate 
to mate,—and held fast to his ideal for him- 
self and for her and for their children. 
But the next morning he was saying 
good-bye, and Dr. Elliott’s heart was torn 
with pity for the sad-faced, cold-mannered 
girl and the stern, unhappy McVey. 

“He ’s an ass,” he said to himself; “the 
most lovable one God ever made, and I 
do wish Bettie were here,” and he took 
his hammer and went out to explore a 
fossil coral-reef. 


II. 


“Now, Lady Anne, you must admit 
that the coloring is overdone in this pic- 
ture; there never was a green like this on 
the earth or in heaven.” 

Lady Anne smiled indulgently. 

“Letty, you ’re not a good judge of the 
possible greens in heaven, and I think Ros- 
setti is. But where is your American 
heiress? I do hope she ’I] not change her 
dress as many times a day as your last 
American did.” 

“I’m afraid you do n’t like Americans, 
Lady Anne,” and Letty tried to look 
mournful. 

“T like them well enough in America, 
but I do n’t wish every tidy bit of scenery 














we have to be constantly swarming with 
Doodles. And I protest, they have no 
business marrying our young men. Who 
does this young person have her eye on? 
Out with it, Letty.” 

“Now, Lady Anne; that’s too bad of 
you. But if you will know, Lord Henry 
has his eye on her, and no wonder, as you 
will admit yourself, when you know her. 
They ’ve been at several country-houses 
together, and it was plain from the first 
that Lord Henry wanted her, but I can ’t 
quite make Catherine out. She’s keen 
as can be on art and music, enjoys Lord 
Henry’s criticisms and pictures; they 
talk for hours together——” 

“If Lord Henry wants her, he ’ll get 
her,” and Lady Anne nodded her head 
knowingly. “Why Letty, she ’ll be head 
of one of the first families of Europe.” 

“TI don’t believe Catherine would care 
much for that. You remember we were 
down at the Elms together, and she said 
that the management of such a vast estate 
tended to make people vulgar. But I 
wish you could have seen her when I took 
her in to see your Morris tapestries; and 
after we were down at Eton, and she had 
stood entranced before the Sir Galahad 
in the chapel, I heard her say to Lord 
Henry: ‘I envy you the part you have in 
this wonderful work.’” 

Lady Anne softened: 

“T’ll give her my little Rossetti for a 
wedding present. Depend upon it, Letty, 
the Henrys always get what they want.” 
And Letty smiled to remember that Lady 
Anne’s husband was of that family, but 
without title or estate, and yet, in spite of 
all, had carried away the young noblewo- 
man whose beauty and charm were the talk 
of the season. 

“Lord Henry is to come down for this 
week’s end, and I have promised to give 
him a clear field; you ’ll get the announce- 
ment early next week—perhaps.” 

And our Catherine, had the pride of 
life claimed her as its own? She could 
not have told herself. The loveliness of 


these people, and the quiet splendor of 
their life had taken fast hold on her. It 
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was not the life of the idle rich, that she 
had seen so much of in America—the 
rich who hunted earth and sky for new 
sensations. But here was a whole class, 
believing themselves set apart from toil, 
that they might conserve the culture and 
honor of their people. 

Lord Henry had met her radical argu- 
ments at every turn. “We believe in the 
advance of the human species,” he said, 
“and we are working step by step.” 

“Could anything be finer,”’ he demand- 
ed of her, “than William Morris’ vision 
of England restored to beauty and a whole 
race of merry-hearted men enjoying it? 
And yet Morris was an aristocrat. You ’ll 
have to come to that in America; the 
vision is not given to him who toils in the 
street.” 

On the Saturday afternoon, she was 
with Letty in the carriage; they stopped at 
the dressmaker’s. 

“T shall be gone but a minute,” Letty 
said, but the minutes lengthened into a 
quarter of an hour, and Catherine felt 
that she must move about in order to 
think more clearly, and to rid herself of 
the chill of the sharp spring-air. 

“Tell Miss Delaguna that I wanted a 
walk,” she said to the coachman. 

Her quick steps suddenly brought her 
near to the Tower, and here on the bench- 
es or on the ground were men and women 
sleeping. The pitiful sight! She re- 
membered to have read that these poor, 
homeless things must keep moving at 
night; in the day they might sleep! 

She went near to one poor, bloated 
creature. 

“Why are you here,” she asked, “ why 
do n’t you go home to sleep ?” 

The creature laughed a dry, mirthless 
cackle. 

“The young swell wants to know why 
we do n’t go ’ome, Joe.” 

The creature called Joe turned his 
wavering eyes upon her, and she could 
see the curious unsteadiness of all his 
muscles, and the awful color of his skin, 
even under the caked filth, “’Ome! 
Sal. and me an’t ’ad a place to sleep now 
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five year or more. Come good luck, we 
gets hinto the Salvation bunk; but that ’s 
not hoften.” 

All at once, it came over Catherine 
what it all meant. These lives paid for 
the ease of Park Lane. Tears blinded 
her eyes and the longing to be back where 
there was no such broken wreckage as 
this, surged in a great tide through her. 

Her lover was right; it was worth every- 
thing to keep the free life of the West un- 
contaminated by this if only for a genera- 
tion; and if it could be for all time as he 
dreamed—yes, she saw it now, it was 
worth everything. 

She emptied her purse, knowing as she 
did so that they would all be the more 
miserable for it—drunken and more 
hungry on the morrow. The men and 
women jeered at her tears, and some of 
them cursed her in undertones that her 
charity was so meager and that she was 
warm and full of life. 

It was Letty’s voice that called her 
back to herself, drew her into the carriage 
and with soft words sought to calm her. 

“Letty,” she begged, “you must help 
me. I must go home. I must start at 
midnight on the Liverpool express. O 
Letty,—I have n’t known,—I have n’t 
understood my own heart; you will help 
me get away,” and Letty, half under- 
standing, promised. 


It was almost two weeks after that, 
Lady Anne came to see Letty. 

“Where are those announcement cards 
you promised me?” she asked, and 
Letty told her of Catherine’s sudden flight. 

“And you say she went alone?” she 
inquired incredulously; “surely she had 


a maid?” 
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“No,” the girl answered, and there was 
a far-away sympathetic look in her own 
eyes. “You see, her lover is a socialist 
or some such dreadful thing. He wants 
all men to have equal opportunities, the 
rich as well as the poor. The rich, he 
thinks, are the pick of the races and if it 
was n’t for their money they might do the 
noblest, most magnificent work. Cath- 
erine told me all about it, so far as one 
can be told such things. “He was not 
willing to have his own or his wife’s or 
his children’s lives hedged and cramped 
by great wealth, and she was to come to 
him with nothing—just herself. She 
did n’t even take her jewels.” 

“Merciful heavens!” cried Lady Anne, 
“what a doctrine. But I’ll venture to 
wager that her fortune ’s carefully invested 
and when the excitement of the thing is 
past she ’ll gradually drift into the old 
way of living.” 

But the girl shook her head. 

“She gave her fortune to Dr. Barnardo. 
Lord Henry arranged the details. He was 
very fine and generous about it all. He 
said he hoped some girl would love him 
like that some day,” and a faint pink 
showed in Letty’s face, and Lady Anne 
suddenly jumped up and kissed her on 
both cheeks. 

Catherine was at that very moment 
riding over the hills with her husband, 
feeling his eyes warm with love upon her. 
Her heart was full of contentment and 
peace, and the genius of the West went 
before them and baptized them into a 
blessed hope that they and their kind 
might keep their wonderful land for free 
men and free women. 

WitmatTe Porter CocKERELL. 

Boulder, Colo. 




















WHEN THE GENSDARMES CAME. 


By Lovurs Scorr Daso. 


I. 
| WAS a day of unusual excitement 


in Narronne. Since early morning 
the atmosphere of the little village had 
been surcharged with a disturbing ele- 
ment, and the women, neglecting house- 
hold duties, stood grouped before one or 
another’s door discussing the wonderful 
news. 

In the two cabarets which the village 
boasted besides the “ Fleur-de-Lis,” the 
menfolk talked and smoked over half- 
empty glasses, the subject of their con- 
versation indicating that in Narronne, 
at least, women alone did not hold the 
palm for gossip. The difference was one 
of quality only; the male population 
talked loudly and with many gesticula- 
tions in public places, while their wives 
and daughters gossipped in lowered tones 
and with an air fit to accompany a state 
secret or domestic scandal. 

Only twice before had so important an 
event occurred in the village; and on both 
occasions for the full proverbial nine days 
nothing else was talked or thought of. 
The first was when widower Pioche mar- 
ried, shortly after his first wife’s death, 
a girl from Beaumarche—la ville—to the 
exclusion of the marriageable girls of 
Narronne, St. Quentin, or even Crecy 
on the other side of the river, any one of 
whom he might have had, for Pioche was 
a prosperous fermier and still young. 
The Narronnais never forgave him for 
this, while his wife, who in time proved 
to be a shrew (much to his neighbors’ 
satisfaction), was made as unwelcome as 
lay in their power. 

The second incident in Narronne’s 
history was when Marguerite Boiteau 
left her widowed father’s house and went 
away to Paris,—“to be a fine lady,” it 
was said significantly,—leaving her moth- 
erless sisters, five of them, to take care 
of themselves. 

Narronne_ was situated in the far far- 





thest backwoods, many miles from the 
railroad, itself a late usurper in the coun- 
try thereabouts which few of the villagers 
had ever seen. The Narronnais were 
all farmers and drove their produce in 
huge, rumbling wagons to Beaumarche, 
a night’s road-journey to the south. This 
occurred, or happened,—for it was the 
chief calendar event outside of church- 
feasts or holy days,—once a week, on 
market-day; the men going with the 
teams the night before while the women 
remained at home with the children. 

The present cause of excitement was 
a young couple, man and woman,—“ city 
folk, undoubtedly,” —who came the night 
before in old man Boiteau’s cart when he 
returned from town. He had spent most 
of the day after market in a café “drown- 
ing his troubles,” and his was the last of 
the wagons to come home. The couple 
accosted him in the wine-shop, he said, 
and asked to be driven to Narronne, first 
inquiring if there was a hotel there. 
That ’s all he knew, and although he was 
the center of interest at the “Red Lion,” 
he would tell them no more,—except 
that they had paid him well,—five francs, 
“a large sum for no trouble.” 

“And you took it!” rasped Vieu 
Jacques, the sacristan. 

“Of course I did—Sapristi /—money 
is n’t found every day. Que veux tu?” 

“Why didn’t you bring ’em here, 
Boiteau?” said the patron of the “Red 
Lion,” jealously. “I could have put 
them up; they'll pay anything asked; 
it ’s just so much money lost.” 

“Your place isn’t a hotel like Mére 
Michaud’s, and besides they would n’t 
have been satisfied here.” 

The patron sniffed at the word hotel. 

“Wonder what ’s brought ’em,” specu- 
lated young Bavard, winking at the 


“None of your business, nosey,” re- 
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torted Boiteau sharply, after which he 
settled back in his chair and refused to 
speak another word. 


Il. 


The “Fleur-de-Lis,” though boasting 
the name, had few other claims entitling 
it to be called a hotel. Rare were the 
travelers who passed by way of Narronne, 
for the main road that wound through 
the village came from nowhere in par- 
ticular and its ultimate end was an equally 
unimportant if not unknown place. Oc- 
casionally farmers from the neighboring 
country stopped there on their way to 
and from Beaumarche, but travelers or 
strangers of any kind were never seen in 
the commonplace little village. 

Mére Michaud had assumed charge of 
the house upon her old man’s death, and 
although with her daughter’s help the 
public-room was kept open, the living 
was scant and had to be eked out with 
the aid of a little truck-farm strung out 
behind the house. 

As is natural with small places, the 
village stopped in its lethargic course to 
wonder and gossip, ask quesions, and 
hazard numberless suppositions about 
the guests. All that fateful day such a 
bustling and hustling reigned in the 
“Fleur-de-Lis,” the like of which the 
old one-story-and-garret house had never 
witnessed in all the years since it was 
first built. Mére Michaud’s familiar 
figure was no longer seen presiding be- 
hind the four-foot bar, and the habitués, 
failing to get the information for which 
all the village was burning, from Lizette, 
left in disgust and repaired to the “ Lion 
Rouge,” where they gave free vent to 
their opinions concerning the principals 
whose selfish secretiveness prevented 
them from sharing in this epoch-marking 
adventure. 

Then, as suddenly as they came, the 
strange couple left on the follewing night, 
without anyone securing even a passing 
glance of them, except Boiteau, who 
drove them away in his covered cart. 
The café of the “Fleur-de-Lis” was 
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empty at the time, all the men being 
gathered at the “Lion Rouge,” and be- 
sides their surprise over the sudden de- 
parture, they were bitterly disappointed 
for having absented themselves from the 
scene of action at the crucial moment. 

The importance with which for one 
day the “Fleur-de-Lis” had been in- 
vested gradually wore off. The villagers 
returned to their accustomed seats each 
evening and Mére Michaud resumed her 
post behind the bar, knitting and nod- 
ding by turns. 

But contrary to precedent, the subject 
seemed to be gifted with unusual longev- 
ity even for Narronne, for it never quite 
ceased to afford food for conversation. 
The day was marked upon the saints’ 
calendar, and thereafter time was reck- 
oned from the event. 

Some said it was old Boiteau’s daugh- 
ter. Boiteau himself said nothing. Not 
a word would he utter about the couple’s 
origin or destination, except on one occa- 
sion, when, goaded’ by the assembled 
peasants, he growled: “Beaumarche, 
Sacre D—,”—perorating the informa- 
tion by a volley of oaths as if to provide 
in some way for the meagerness of it. 

About two weeks later, some one 
thought to inquire their names. Mére 
Michaud was serving a drink to Grognard 
at the time. A wave of intelligence 
seemed to light up the room as this bril- 
liant question was uttered. Who else 
could have thought of such a thing but 
Vieu Jacques. He was a learned man; 
in his younger days he had been school- 
master. 

The petit verre fell from the old woman’s 
nerveless fingers and was shivered on the 
tiled floor with a tinkling sound. For a 
moment she stood looking vacantly at 
the group seated around the table. 

“ Messieu—M’ sieu—”; her face cloud- 
ed. “They did n’t tell me,” she finally 
mumbled, “and I—”; her voice was 
drowned by their combined exclamations. 

“What! youdid n’t ask? Vielle Béte!” 
shouted Pioche. “Ho! ho! ho!” 

The others joined in with harsh taunts. 
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Mére Michaud stood by, hopelessly be- 
wildered. In truth she hadn’t even 
given a thought to their names. The 
omission pained her as much as it sur- 
prised the others. Strange how she had 
come to neglect so obvious a thing. But 
it was so unusual having guests. Still 
that was no excuse; it’s always custom- 
ary to find out strangers’ names, she re- 
flected. “J’doit et’ ’mbecile,” she said 
to herself. 

The idea of having them sign the reg- 
ister was foreign to her; there had been, 
long ago, a book kept for that purpose, 
but she scarcely remembered it at all,— 
certainly did not know its use. 

After awhile she returned muttering 
to her knitting, too troubled in her simple 
mind to nod over the needles. Her 
thoughts did not cover a very wide range 
of speculation; they began with the 


couple’s names, and ended with wonder 
at her thoughtlessness and the self-con- 
fession of dotage; but between these 
limitations she found enough material 
to torture herself into a state of pitiful 


unrest. She was not used to guests 
coming and going; this had been one 
epoch in her life, just as her marriage and 
Pére Michaud’s death had been others, 
and these had happened a long time ago, 
she had forgotten how many years. 

This latest item concerning the strang- 
ers acted like a gust of wind upon smould- 
ering embers. Mére Michaud was not 
liked in Narronne. When goaded by 
her neighbors’ remarks she displayed a 
sharp tongue. Since her old man’s death 
she had drawn within her house and heart, 
mingling as little as was possible with 
the women of the village. What inci- 
dents of the café were worth gossipping 
over these heard from their husbands. 

The following day everyone talked of 
this incident, which grew from an omis- 
sion into a crime through much bandying 
from tongue to tongue, while many other 
sins were suddenly discovered to the old 
woman’s discredit. 

“She sits all alone in church,” said one, 
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“apart from everybody else. I don’t 
believe she prays.” A young woman 
carrying a nursing child, came out through 
her open doorway, and joined her neigh- 
bors in the street. 

“Yes, and she works her fields on Sun- 
days,” added another; “M’sieu [curé 
told her it was a sin, but she still does it.” 

Old Jacques’ daughter and Marie 
Grognard came upon the scene simul- 
taneously. 

“She hasn’t gone to confession for 
years,” the former said. “She has no 
fear of heaven or hell.” 

At this a hush fell upon the group, 
broken only by the children’s occasional 
cries. 

“You may be sure it was Boiteau’s 
girl—and she knows it, and old Boiteau 
knows it,” Marie said knowingly; “that ’s 
why she won’t tell their names—hein ?” 
The others seemed to agree in this. 

“Nice reputation the honest folk of 
Narronne will get. They ought to take 
Boiteau before the judge—and she too.” 

“ Lizette is a child, and such goings on 
will make her bad.” 

“She ’d be better off in the orphan- 
asylum in Beaumarche, anyway,” Marie 
added, “before it’s too late, or some- 
thing ‘ll happen. I would n’t be sur- 
prised if she had a ‘ secret sous son tablier’ 
now.” 


Ill. 


“Mére Michaud! the gensdarmes are 
coming!” shouted young .Grognard one 
evening, as he lumbered into the café. 

“What for?” grunted Boiteau, raising 
his head. Since the past week he had 
deserted the “Lion Rouge,” coming in- 
stead to the “Fleur-de-Lis”—while the 
village looked wise and gossips pointed 
at him from kitchen-doors. 

“For old Mére Michaud—take her to 
prison,” said Grognard. “Know why? 
—hein? She didn’t send the strangers’ 
names to the police—it’s a crime—ten 
years lock up and five hundred francs 
fine. Allons donc!” he protested, as 
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Boiteau aimed a kick at him—“c’est 
vrai.” 

“What ’s that ?” the old woman asked, 
pausing in her knitting, her wrinkled face 
expressing her inability to understand. 
“ What did he say ?” 

“He said the gensdarmes are coming 
for you,” one of the older men volun- 
teered. 

Her face from yellow turned ashen, 
and her mouth quivered. “The gens- 
darmes—gensdarmes—for me ?” she blub- 
bered. Her half-knitted stocking fell 
to the floor where the cat made sport of 
the ball of wool. 

“ Mais oui—on account of the strang- 
ers;—you should have told the police 
long ago;—it ’s the law.” 

Mére Michaud trembled in her chair. 
“Non, non!” she cried. “I’ve done 
nothing—gensdarmes—for me? J’ai rien 
fait!” 

The crowd laughed, and taking the 
cue continued to taunt her with jibes and 
pictures of her coming arrest. Every 


voice joined in the medley until nothing 
but broken words, a coarse laugh or oath, 
were distinguishable above the babel. 
Mére Michaud sat crushed in her chair 
—from which she at first half-started 
forward—and said not a word. Now 
and then a tear rolled down her furrowed 


cheek. In her eyes was an expression 
of fear, mingled with questioning appeal 
and pain indescribable. Lizette stood 
by the little bar, uneasy and wondering 
what it all meant. 

Boiteau stood one against them all, 
telling her, between curses and epithets, 
not to mind their lies; but the sport had 
reached its height of contagion, and they 
laughed at him and continued to torture 
the old woman, until Lizette, long after 
the accustomed hour, made preparations 
to close the shop. The men started off 
by twos and threes; a parting salute was 
delivered by Grognard as he passed by 
an open window. “ They ’ re coming, 
Mére Michaud—they ’re coming!” his 
rough voice returned reverberatingly from 
the road; “the gensdarmes are coming.” 


IV. 


Wherever or with whom that threat 
“the gensdarmes are coming” originated 
no one knew or thought to ask. Hardly 
in Narronne, for the villagers’ ignorance 
of the law and its representatives is pro- 
portionate to their fear of both,—un- 
bounded. Doubtless Grognard had 
picked up something of the sort in Beau- 
marche, where hotels are numerous and 
the police regulations more in evidence, 
for it is well known that guests’ names 
must be registered at the police-bureau 
within a specified time. 

However, the cry was taken up by the 
village yokels who seized upon every 
occasion they passed the “ Fleur-de-Lis” 
to call out: “Mére Michaud, the gens- 
armes are coming!” It spread to every 
corner of the village, until at last it be- 
came a by-word, and every person in 
Narronne capable of talking used it 
whenever Mére Michaud appeared in 
sight. Teamsters passing by the hotel 
quoted it in place of the usual cheery 
“Bon jour”; idlers in the café prologued 
their calls for liquor with the warning, 
while little children assembled in groups 
before the door singing in high treble 
chorus: “Mé Michaud, the gensdarmes 
are coming! Mé Michaud, the gens- 
darmes are coming!” ‘The constant rep- 
etition and reminder of the fate hanging 
over the lone woman, far from wearing 
itself into a mere insignificance, daily 
took on a larger and more dreadful shape 
in her simple mind, until the birds re- 
peated it in their song, she heard it in the 
lowing of the cattle, in the whispering 
trees; the very flowers in her little garden 
nodded and spoke the words and her 
cabbages had them written un their 
huge wrinkled leaves. Even the wind 
as it whistled down the chimney in early 
autumn plainly said to her: “Meére 
Michaud, the gensdarmes are coming!” 

She had long ago ceased complaining. 
Had not heed band depended upon it, 
she would have abandoned the café and 
gone to bury herself in the woods like a 
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When ‘the Gensdarmes Came. 


hermit. After awhile she actually be- 
gan to believe her soul was stained with 
some great crime, though she could not 
tell what it was, nor questioned. It must 
be so, since everybody, even to the birds 
and innocent little children told her with- 
out end. She closed her heart more and 
more to her neighbors, thus earning bit- 
terer jeers and louder gossip than if she 
had gone boldly among them, for the 
peasants resent aloofness or exclusiveness 
as other classes invite it, and what these 
people feel in their hearts undergoes no 
dissimulation but comes at once and 
sharply to their lips and eyes. 

Bitterly Mére Michaud wept every 
day in the solitude of her garret-room, 
when the large silent night looked down 
and no one stirred within or without. 
Daily she awoke from a bed terrorred in 
mad dreams, fearing to raise the wrinkled 
lids of her tear-washed eyes upon the 
harsh world and the coming of the gens- 
darmes. And each day that passed with- 
out fateful sign or sound of their approach 
but made the morrow more dreaded, for 
each day seemed her last of freedom and 
immunity; and for all her fear of the 
terrible torture and punishment that were 
to be inflicted upon her she at last came 
to wish for their coming, and be relieved 
of the suspense and expectation that 
weighed upon her wearied soul. 

She had no companion but Lizette, 
and on her she showered in bitterest 
moments all the tears her sorrow and the 
mother-love in her poor, withered heart 
had to give. And even if the child un- 
derstood nothing, there was that between 
them which inoculated her with her 
mother’s-grief along with the salt love, 
and the two mingled their tears, mother 
and daughter alike not knowing why. 

At last one day the gensdarmes came, 
and notwithstanding it was already broad 
day, no doors were open. The cows 
bellowed angrily in the stable for being 
locked in from their pasturage; dogs 
tugged at their chains with dismal howls, 
and the gray house-cat whined at the 
kitchen-door for admittance. 
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There was no sign of stirring life with- 
in, and after repeated knocks with the 
hilt of his sword, one of the law’s guard- 
ians set his shoulder against the door 
and burst it open. 

From room to room the gensdarmes 
went, half the village at their heels, until 
they heard a faint sound issuing from a 
cold garret-chamber. Inside they found 
Lizette weeping over the bed of her 
mother, who lay white and still in sleep, 
her face bedewed with the child’s tears; 
but neither Lizette’s warm tears or bitter 
grief had power to open those seamed 
and scarred eyelids, or bring recognition 
from the cold hands she pressed with 
such appealing between her own little 

ms. 
While Lizette was being cared for by a 
neighbor, the gensdarmes inquired among 
the villagers concerning her mother. 
When old Boiteau came forward to tell 
what he knew, the meaning of a letter 
containing a small sum of money which 
had been received at the police-bureau 
became plain. This was an instalment 
on the amount she was to pay for her 
“terrible crime,” and “would they be so 
merciful as to let her earn the rest in 
time, and stay with her little girl who 
needed her and not send her to prison.” 

When the doctor gravely pronounced 
his verdict on the cause of death, the gens- 
darmes said nothing; but in their hearts 
they knew the secret, and understanding 
much of human nature, wondered not 
at all. 

After the funeral, Lizette was taken 
to the orphan-asylum at Beaumarche 
to stay until she was twenty-one. The 
neighbors congregated in their doorways 
when the carriage passed by and stood 
watching it disappear, while details of 
the strange passing of Mére Michaud 
were commented upon with lurid exag- 
gerations. 

“Poor child—poor little orphan,” said 
Grognard’s wife, “she’s all alone in the 
world now.” 

Louis Scorr Dano. 

New York City. 
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GREAT INSURANCE COMPANIES AS FOUNTAIN-HEADS OF 
POLITICAL AND COMMERCIAL CORRUPTION. 


SHORT time before Mr. Hughes began 

his searching examination of the con- 
ditions of the great New York insurance com- 
ies, we were in conversation with one of 
the most scholarly, thoughtful and conscien- 
tious gentlemen of our acquaintance—a gen- 


Sullivant, in New York American. (Reproduced by special 
permission of W. R. Hearst.) 


NON-LEDGER ASSETS. 


tleman who for years has made insurance a 
subject of careful study. After speaking of 
the wholesale corruption and infidelity to the 
most sacred of trusts that had already come 
to light in the management of the Equitable 
Assurance Society, our friend replied: 

“And yet, Mr. Flower, the bad showing of 
the Equitable is surpassed by that of both the 
New York Life and the Mutual Life of New 
York. Let me show you two tables published 
in Brown’s Book of Insurance Statistics, ed- 
ition of 1905, showing the business, financial 
and economic conditions. In the first place 
we have a table showing the comparative 
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magnitude, standing and condition of the 
twenty-four representative life-insurance com- 
panies on December 31, 1904. In the second 
table is an exhibit of the surplus earned during 
the decade from 1895 to 1904 inclusive, and 
how applied. Now to understand my remark 
it will only be necessary for you to notice these 
facts: 

“The gross assets of the Equitable Assur- 
ance Society at the end of 1904 were $412,- 
607,122; those of the Mutual Life of New 
York at the same time were $442,701,327; 
and those of the New York Life were $390,- 
660,260. The distributive earnings of these 
companies between 1895 and 1904 inclusive 
were as follows: The Equitable, $68,564,812; 
the Mutual, $53,942,118; the New York Life, 
$51,198,079. The dividends paid and cred- 
ited during this period were as follows: The 
Equitable, $36,556,270; the Mutual, $24, 
047,031; the New York Life, $34,009,375. 
The remainder to surplus for future distribu- 
tion was: The Equitable, $32,008,542; the 
Mutual, $29,895,087; the New York Life, 
$17,188,704. 

“By these figures you will see the force of 
what I said relative to the bad showing of the 
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New York Life and the Mutual Life Com- 
panies, but the figures are of course only com- 
parative and show that it is absurd for the 
New York Life, for example, to descant upon 
the reprehensible methods of the Equitable. 
The true inwardness of the situation, how- 
ever, cannot be appreciated until we com- 
pare the showing of these companies with 
that of some other company or companies 
where the ‘high finance’ methods of Wall 
street have not been in vogue. Here, for ex- 
ample, right under the table of the New 
York Life we find that of the Northwestern. 
Its gross assets, as you will see, at the close 
of 1904 were $194,794,524, lees than half 
those of the New York Life and $247,906,- 
803 less than those of the Mutual Life. Yet 
its distributive earnings from 1895 to 1904 
inclusive were $50,253,916, as against $51,- 
198,079 for the New York Life and $538,942,- 
118 for the Mutual Life; while the dividends 
paid and credited were $29,624,682, as against 
$34,009,375 for the New York Life, and $24,- 
047,081 for the Mutual. The remainder to 
surplus for future distribution for the North- 
western was $20,629,234, as against $17,188,- 
704 for the New York Life, and $29,895,087 
for the Mutual Life. Here is a concrete and 
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NOW, WHAT D’ YE THINK OF THAT? 


George W. Perkins (the $250,000 a year partner of J. 
Pierpont Mo ) is practically the financial arbiter of 
the New York Life, and has an office in the Hanover 
National Bank building, from which he directs, almost 
at his will, the investments in which the savings of 812,- 
000 policy-holders shall be invested.— Testimony 
tary John C. McCall at insurance 
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Pechner, in The Insurance Observer. 
“WHO'S AFRAID!” 


This cartoon representing George W. Perkins and John 
A. McCall as babes in the woods, terrified at the sight 
of the investigation bear but to pretend not to be 
frightened and crying in unison “ who's afraid.” 


an almost startling illustration of the bad show- 
ing of the New York Life and the Mutual Life, 
which indicates clearly that these companies 
have not only been tarred with the same stick 
used in the Equitable, but that the tar has 
been spread on with a more lavish hand in 
the case of these companies than with the 
Equitable.” 


The investigation made by the Armstrong 
committee under the direction of Mr. Hughes 
more than sustains our friend’s contention. 
Indeed, the revelations of moral depravity 
and infidelity to sacred obligations that startled 
the world when the facts of the Equitable 
came to light have here been matched, and in 
some instances the revelations have been more 
astounding in the New York Life and the 
Mutual Life of New York than the earlier 
records of depravity and crookedness that 
were brought to light by the Hendricks report. 
Here, as in the Equitable, we have seen the 
same shameful extravagance and reckless 
waste of the policy-holders’ hard-earned 
money. Here have been revealed prodigal 
expenditures for political purposes, the trail 
of the serpent extending to Albany and to 
Washington. Here also the money of the 
people has been used by Wall-street gamblers 
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and promoters to enrich insiders and favored 
brokers. Here we have beheld a great in- 
surance company made a practical annex to a 
speculative Wall-street firm, and the money 
of the people,—the trust funds that should 
ever be regarded as the most sacred of all 
trusts,—used by the unsavory band of trust- 
promoters who organized and attempted to 
successfully float the water-logged ship-trust. 
Nor is this anything like a full record of the 
iniquity chargeable to the management of the 
great insurance companies since they have 
become the plaything of the Morgans, the 
Harrimans, the Ryans and other speculative 
exploiters and gamblers of their ilk. To 
notice all their grave sins of omission and 
commission since they have become the prey 
of Wall-street high financiers would require 
more space than an issue of Tue Arena, but 
there are a few facts that demand special 
notice: 

(1) The Lavish Waste of the Policy-holders’ 
Money. The low standard of ethical ideals 
prevalent in Wall street and throughout the 
new commercial feudalism whose members 
pose as the “safe and sane” representatives 
of commercial integrity and security but who 
have also for years been becoming more and 
more the actual rulers of the nation, has 
seldom been more strikingly illustrated than 
in the reckless, loose and criminally extrava- 


gant management of the great insurance com- 
panies, where if anywhere in the business- 
world, every sentiment of honor, probity, 
manhood and humanity should demand that 
economy and a recognition of the sacred char- 
acter of the trust imposed should be ever 
present. Here we have seen the expensive 
dinner given by Mr. Hyde to M. Cambon 
charged up to the company. Young Mr. 
Hyde wanted a handsome private-car; the 
policy-holders’ money paid for it. His salary 
was thirty thousand dollars; he wanted it 
raised, so forthwith he received seventy-five 
thousand dollars. This, however, did not 
satisfy his growing appetite, and ere long we 
find it raised to one hundred thousand, or 
double that received by the President of the 
United States; and yet it is admitted on all 
hands that this young man was not in any 
conspicuous degree a man of business ability. 
In five years, or between 1900 and 1904 in- 
clusive, according to Superintendent Hend- 
ricks’ report, the salaries of the Equitable 
Assurance Society’s officials jumped from the 
extravagant figure of $380,100 per annum to 
the enormous figure of $613,300, or 61.43 per 
cent. The rich widow of the author of the 
present “system” was pensioned out of the 
money contributed by the policy-holders, she 
receiving twenty-five thousand dollars a year. 
And these are merely typical illustrations of 
the reign of extravagance, loot and waste that 
is one conspicuous feature of the management 
of the big New York companies. Indeed, 
while the policy-holders have received less 
than they should have received, these com- 
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panies have been perfect Eldorados for the 
favored officials and inside exploiters—those 
commercial cormorants who have fattened off 
of the hard earnings of the American people. 
Take, for instance, a typical example as found 
in the case of Mr. John A. McCall of the New 
York Life Insurance Company. 

From 1883 to 1886 he held the office of 
Superintendent of Insurance of New York 
state, a position which commands a salary of 
$7,000 with $1,700 for expenses. Thus he 
received at that time $8,700 a year. In 1886 
he became Comptroller for the Equitable Com- 
pany, at a salary, if we remember correctly, 
of $12,000 a year. In 1892 he was elected 
President of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, a position which he has since held. 
During the last few years he has received a 
salary of $100,000 a year. But during this 
period, when he supposedly has been devoting 
his time and energy to the interests and fur- 
therance of the legitimate business of the 
companies from which he has been receiving 
such munificent salaries, his personal fortune 
has not suffered. The New York papers 
announced that he was worth $12,000,000, 
but on the witness-stand Mr. McCall stated 
that he was not a multi-millionaire, or even a 
millionaire. Yet this gentleman, who would 
have us believe he is worth less than a million, 
is the possessor of a mansion at West End, 
New Jersey, known as “Shadow Lawn,” and 
frequently called the “White House by the 
Sea.” This home with its furnishings is said 
to have cost considerably more than a million 
dollars. The stable alone cost $150,000. 
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“RUN AWAY LITTLE BOYS, YOU'RE NOT IN IT.” 


Bush, in New York World. 
THE PLUM TREE.—THE CASE IN A NUTSHELL. 


Political Companies and Insurance Companies rendered 
this possible. 

His town home, No. 57 West 72d street, is 
said to be worth at least a half a million dollars. 
Yet the revelations made since the waters of 
the Dead Sea of insurance corruption and in- 
famy have been stirred, indicate that Mr. 
McCall is by no means an exception. Indeed, 
it would appear that others have fared even 
better than he. 

(2) Sinister Influence in Politics. Not 
only has the wealth of the policy-holders been 
employed by these companies from time to 
time, as has been clearly shown, to foster and 
further the interests of the commercial feudal- 


ism, but there is every reason to believe that 


the wealth of the people—the hard-earned 
money of the wealth-creators of America, 
given in good faith to secure an ample com- 
petence for their widows and orphans—has 
been used to so influence legislation as to take 
away the people’s safeguards that had been 
provided for their protection. In the New 
York World’s full-page editorial broadside of 
June 26th, we find the following account of 
the trail of the insurance serpent in New York 
state politics. After describing how under 
the elder Hyde’s management the present in- 
surance system was advanced in such a way 
as to favor the officials and manipulators of 
the funds, the World continues: 


“To prevent attacks on the system the in- 
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MILKING THE COW. 


surance companies have regularly maintained 
in their employ members of the Insurance Com- 
mittees of both houses of the Legislature. In- 
deed, in recent years the Insurance Commit- 
tees have been appointed by the insurance 
companies. Tentative lists have been made 
up by successive speakers and presidents of 
the senate and submitted to Mr. Alexander, 
Mr. McCall and Mr. McCurdy for their ap- 
proval, and such changes have usually been 
made as these insurance presidents desired. 

“To secure and to hold this legislative power 
over themselves these insurance companies 
have regularly contribyted to the State Com- 
mittees of both parties and have regularly 
kept on their pay-rolls prominent members 
of both political parties. Superintendent 
Hendricks’ report of the amounts paid by the 
Equitable to Chauncey M. Depew, Elihu Root 
and David B. Hill contains the names of only 
three men. . . . It does not contain the names 
of scores of others who have received life-in- 
surance money for their influence or their 
services or their silence. 

“Developing from this legislative control 
these insurance companies themselves drew 
up the insurance law which was enacted in its 
present form in 1892. They were beginning 
to be bothered by a number of suits from policy- 
holders whose policies had matured and who 
realized that they had been defrauded. In 
order to put a stop to these suits a section was 
put into the insurance law in 1890 which pro- 
hibited any policy-holder from bringing suit 


for an accounting without the consent of the 
Attorney-General. And the Attorney-Gen- 
eral never consented. 

“By the insurance law the Superintendent 
of Insurance received full power over all in- 
surance companies, mutual, benevolent, fra- 
ternal and assessment, as well as the ‘big 
three’ deferred-dividend companies. In 
order to utilize this power for their own ad- 
vantage the insurance companies secured from 


, the State Committees and the political leaders 
. the privilege of appointing the Superintend- 


ents of Insurance and their subordinates. . . . 

“The companies took turns in selecting the 
Superintendents, and each company was en- 
titled to one deputy to represent it.” 


That the New York World in the above was 
making but a moderate statement of the truth 
is clearly shown by the testimony of State 
Senator Edgar T. Brackett, given in an inter- 
view published in New York on September 
17th. Few, if any, public servants in the 
Empire State are in a position to speak more 
authoritatively on the question of the domina- 
tion of the insurance companies in New York 
state politics than is this distinguished Repub- 
lican legislator. Hence his words in the fol- 
lowing statement should sound like a toesin 
call to patriotic Americans, compelling them 
to throw off their fatal lethargy and subservi- 
ency to partisan bosses ere it is too late. To 
sleep at the present time is to commit treason 
against the republic. 


“No one,” says Senator Brackett, “who 
has witnessed the Samson-like grip of the life- 
insurance corporations on and their power 
over legislation will be amazed a single moment 
at Mr. Perkins’ declarations. 
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“In the Legislature of the”State of New 
York there has not been in twenty years, and 
this embraces years of dominance of both 
political parties, a member of the insurance 
committee, of either Senate or Assembly, who 
has not been satisfactory to and approved by 
these life insurance companies. com- 
mittees have been graveyards of bills designed 
to give policy-holders a fair show in their deal- 
ings with the companies. 


“The simplest bill affecting life insurance 
has needed the approval of the companies 
before it stood a ghost’s show of passing.” 


The politically immoral condition that has 
prevailed since the system became a formid- 
able power in American life forms one of the 
most sinister and ominous chapters in the 
history of the attempt of the present commer- 
cialistic feudalism, by the aid of political 
bosses, party machines and its henchmen in 
government, to firmly establish a government 
of corporate wealth operating under the cloak 
of democracy. Well does the New York 
World observe in discussing the influence of 
the insurance companies on the politics of 


New York: 


“Never before have its United States Sena- 
tors, its political leaders, its officials, its prom- 
inent, distinguished men, appeared as the 
recipients of the pittances of the hundreds of 
thousands of policy-holders, whose forethought 
for those near and dear to them was perverted 
to work iniquity. 

“From the time when in 1867 Chauncey M. 
Depew represented for the first time the in- 
surance lobby in Albany until the lid of Equit- 
able Corruption was lifted by its officials’ 
wrangling over the spoils, the Life-Insurance 
System has been a perverter of public morals 
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HITTING THE TRAIL. 


and a corrupter of public men, all the more 
dangerous because of its apparent respectabil- 
ity. 

“Tt has gone on so long not because its in- 
iquity was not known, but because those who 
knew most profited most. The officials of the 
State whose duty it was to prevent theft and 
to protect the policy-holders were themselves 
the appointees and employés of the system, 
not only their salaries but their perquisites 
and pickings being paid by the insurance com- 
panies.” 

But the domination of New York politics 
by the unfaithful stéwards of the insurance 
companies is but a part of the dark story of 
political shame. ‘For years the corrupt prac- 
tices and irresponsible management of the 
millions of the people’s money have gone on 
unchallenged and have resulted in the enormous 
enrichment of the official grafters and the al- 
most equally great benefit of the Wall-street 
gamblers and promoters. At length a time 
came when the insurance management natu- 
rally dreaded any honest investigation no less 
than did the reckless gamblers of Wall street 
who acquire hundreds of millions of dollars 
through watered stocks. manipulated securi- 
ties and other forms of indirection known to 
“high finance,” while posing as the conserva- 
tive interests, the “safe and sane” element 
and the pillars of respectability. Any honest 
administration, in no wise beholden to the 
Morgans, the Rockefellers, the insurance sys- 
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The debt of the Depew Improvement Co., $293,950, was 
paid Thursday afternoon to the Equitable Life Assurance 
society. President Morton of the Equitable thereupon 
addressed a letter to Chauncey Depew, saying “‘My Dear 
Senator—I am very much pleased to receive your letter 
and the communication of the reorganization committee 
of the Depew Improvement company, which disposes of 
the matter in a manner entirely satisfactory to the Equit- 
able. An impression of the situation which was errone- 
ous and unjust to you is dispelled.” 


tem, the railway corporations and trust inter- 
ests, might make no end of trouble by demand- 
ing that the whole system of corruption and 
indirection be exposed and overthrown. Any 
prospect of a really brave, bold and fearless 
administration that should attempt to clean 
the Augean stables of Wall street naturally 
enough creates a panic among the above “in- 
terests.” It was this great fear, far more 
than the bogy of free silver that made the 
“system” subscribe its millions to defeat Mr. 
Bryan; and in the light of facts now in the 
possession of the public, who can doubt but 
that it was the conviction that the interests 
of the Republican party as organized and 
manipulated by the Platts, the Odells, the 
Aldriches, the Spooners, the Elkinses, the 
Depews, the Drydens, the Penroses, the Cor- 





A life-insurance president _A life-insurance president 
as public fancy had pictured as recent disclosures have 
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telyous, the Knoxes and the Roots, were so 
inseparably bound up in those of Wall street’s 
high financiers and the trust interests and 
corporate wealth that led the great insurance 
companies to unite with the Armours, the 
Cassatts, the Morgans and various other rep- 
resentatives of the “system” in liberally re- 
sponding to Mr. Cortelyou’s demand during 
the last campaign ? 

Below we give a brief extract from an ac- 
count of the legislative hearing as given in the 


New York American, when Mr. George W. 
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Perkins of the New York Life was on the stand, 
as it gives emphasis to our claim that it was 
not the free-silver issue that was so vigorously 
employed by the Wall-street interests as a 
bogy to frighten the people, which led the 
great insurance companies, together with the 
great trusts, public-service companies and 
high financiers of Wall street, who have ac- 
quired millions upon millions of dollars 
through gambling in stocks and through 
various forms of corrupt practices and in- 
direction, to unitedly oppose Mr. Bryan. 
We invite the special attention of the reader 
to Mr. Perkins’ declaration that the gold 
Democrat, Mr. McCall, and his compatriots 
of the New York Life considered it wiser 
for their interests to liberally pay to elect Mr. 
Roosevelt instead of the gold Democrat, Judge 
Parker, when they saw the St. Louis platform. 
Here it was no longer any silver issue, that 
drove the interests to cast their lot with the 
Republican party: 
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“A check for $48,702.50, payable to Corne- 
lius N. Bliss, which appeared on the company’s 
books as ‘by order of the president,’ was shown 
to Mr. Perkins. 

“Q. ‘What was this for?’ 

“A. ‘For campaign funds during the last 
campaign. I wish to say the company con- 
tributed to campaign funds also during the 
first and second campaigns of McKinley.’ 

“Q. ‘What for?’ 

“A. ‘Well, we considered it perfectly legiti- 
mate, and believed it necessary to secure our 
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“T am not a millionaire. If I were to die to-day the 
greater part of —— would consist of my life insur- 
ance."’—John A. McCall before Insurance Com- 
mittee. 


company’s interests. We deemed this es- 
pecially necessary when we saw that St. Louis 
platform.’ 

“Mr. Perkins said that the exigencies of the 
times made it necessary to support one political 
party rather than another. 

“* And even our president, John A. McCall,’ 
he added, ‘although a Democrat, considered 
that the occasion warranted him supporting 
Mr. McKinley and Mr. Roosevelt, both with 
funds and with his vote.’ 

“Senator Armstrong asked Mr. Perkins 
why the campaign contribution was in so odd 
a figure. 

“*T don’t exactly know,’ replied Mr. Per- 
kins. ‘The company had agreed to contribute 
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up to $50,000, but Mr. Bliss said that the figure 
we did contribute was all he required.’ 

“The money, he said, was paid by the com- 
pany to J. P. Morgan & Co., and by the latter 
to Mr. Bliss. In each of the McKinley cam- 
paigns the company paid $50,000.” 


The New York American in discussing this 
part of Mr. Perkins’ testimony pertinently 
asks: 


“What right had this man, or any group of 
men, to take the money of the policy-holders 
and contribute it to the Republican, the Dem- 
ocratic, the Populist or the Prohibition cam- 
paign fund ? 

“Men controlling insurance funds are, in 
effect, administrators of an estate, and one of 
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the most sacred estates which could be con- 
stituted. It is an estate created by men un- 
thinking of politics, to provide the means of 
life for widows and children after the death 
of the father who paid the premiums that have 
always been extortionate.” 


It would seem to us that no one can read 
Mr. Perkins’ testimony without seeing clearly 
that if the insurance officials are to be per- 
mitted to contribute from the company’s 
money campaign funds, without the permis- 
sion or direction of the policy-holders, the 
officials will have in their hands the power to 
effect legislation favorable to their personal 
interests and inimical to the interests of those 
whose trust funds they hold, and to control 
the election or appointment of officials who 
will be blind to insurance corruption and ir- 
regularity. More than this, if custodians of 
trust-funds, such as are the insurance officials, 
can divert the money entrusted to them to 
influence elections, it requires no special fore- 
sight to see the early overthrow of free govern- 
ment by an interested plutocracy—a repetition 
of the old, old story of the destruction of de- 
mocracy by class or privileged interests con- 
trolling government for personal enrichment 
and power. In fact, the whole record of the 
insurance legislation since 1867 affords a 
startling illustration of how insurance cor- 
ruption has been enabled to rob the policy- 
holders of their rightful protection and leave 
them without the same safeguards that the 





state’throws around the depositors in the sav- 
ings-banks. And furthermore, through the 
control of the state insurance machinery the 
policy-holders have been bound hand and 
foot while a riot of dishonest manipulations 
and corruption has gone on unchecked, marked 
by the trust-funds becoming time and again 
the plaything of conscienceless sets of gamb- 
lers. The New York World of September 
18th thus summarizes a few facts relating to 
insurance corruption and political corruption 
that have been proved by the investigation 
up to the present time: 


“These facts have been proved by the con- 
fessions of the officials themselves: 

“1. The money of the policy-holders has 
been given to political committees. 

“@. Assets which should have gone on the 
ledger to the policy-holders’ credit have been 
diverted to secret funds and payments have 
been made of which no record appears in the 
public statements: 

“$3. The custom was general for officers 
and directors to speculate with the trust-funds 
in their keeping. 

“4. It was also the custom for the officers 
and directors to manufacture securities and 
sell them to their own companies. 

“5. It is admitted that the official annual 
reports are false and that the State Superin- 
tendent’s certificate of their accuracy is a lie. 

“These shameful conclusions are substan- 
tiated by the testimony. 

“Tt is no longer a matter of the Equitable 
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or the Mutual or the New York or the Metro- 
politan, but of the whole loathsome System 
by which the thrift of millions of policy-holders 
has been abused to rob them of their savings 
and to debauch the financial and political 
systems of the state.” 


(8) Gambling With Trust-Funds. But the 
criminal waste and corrupt expenditures of 
money that should be regarded as a most 
sacred trust, and the demoralizing results 
marked in the political corruption born of 
insurance corruption, are but a small part of 
the tale of infamy writ large and bold across 
the history of present-day business life in 
America. The great companies, fearing noth- 
ing from the legislative or executive depart- 
ments of government, have used the sacred 
trust-funds for gambling purposes. System- 
atically have they favored officials and insiders 
grown rich in trafficing with other men’s money. 
More than this, vast sums have been spent in 
speculating or gambling with watered stocks. 

And to what has this riot of corruption, 
extravagance and infidelity to sacred trusts 
brought the great insurance companies? The 
following extract from the editorial on “In- 
surance Corruption” in the New York World 
for September 18th: 


“In the past ten years,” says the World, 
referring to the “Big Three” insurance com- 
panies, “their gross income from all their 
asset investments is $378,241,073. Ten per 
cent. would seem a liberal allowance for the 
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cost of managing and conducting such a great 
business. Instead, the management expenses 
are $358,099,889. Instead of the income 
going to the policy-holders, they have received 
less than one dollar in ten. The New York 
Life has spent more in ‘managing expenses’ 
than it received in income from its investment. 

“If it were not for the premium receipts 
and the new policy-holders none of the com- 
panies could continue to meet its obligations. 
Last year the three companies paid their pol- 
icy-holders $14,665,601 dividends. This is 
more than the difference between their invest- 
ment returns and their expenses. It neces- 
sarily follows that either their dividends or 
their expenses were paid in part out of the new 
premiums, and that without the new premiums 
either the expenses would have to be reduced 
or insolvency would follow. 

“On a huge financial scale it parallels the 
methods of 520 per cent. Miller. It also ex- 
plains the straining at any cost for new busi- 
ness and the pushing of the deferred-dividend 
policies, which require less than half the legal 
reserve in proportion to the premiums paid 
as compared with straight life insurance.” 


What are the American people going to do 
in the presence of this colossal iniquity? Are 
the corruptionists of Wall street and the cor- 
ruptionists in political life sufficiently strong 
to prevent the punishment of the wrong-doers 
and the destruction of the “system” that is 
defrauding the millions and placing their earn- 
ings in jeopardy while destroying the business 
rectitude and political integrity of a great peo- 
ple? 








I. 


UR EDITORIAL in the September 

ARENA is awakening general interest. 

The New Orleans Times-Democrat repub- 

lished the larger part of the paper on “Cen- 

ters of Light and Leading,” accompanying it 
with the following editorial: 


“Elsewhere in this issue we print an inter- 
esting article from THe Arena for September 
on ‘Centers of Light and Leading,’ by Mr. 
B. O. Flower, in which he discusses the work 
of the Arena Club of New Orleans. By thus 
directing public attention to an organization 
which, since its auspicious advent, has played 
a conspicuous part in the civic life of this com- 
munity, Mr. Flower pays a merited compli- 
ment to a band of earnest workers in behalf 
of the mental and moral uplift. In these 
‘centers of light and leading’ there is an intel- 
lectual vigor which, by adhering to ideals at 
once lofty and inspiring, makes for a healthier 
average among men and women. They stim- 
ulate a study of social and economic questions, 
give vitality to lagging civic virtues and other- 
wise promote the public good. Indeed, such 
organizations as the Arena Club are so inti- 
mately identified with all movements of public 
moment and concern they may be regarded 
as institutional, as helpful auxiliaries of pub- 
lic functions. But above and beyond all they 
broaden the mental horizon, quicken the con- 
science and the sympathies of the citizen and 
increase the social efficiency of men and women 
within the sphere of their influence. Such 
organizations are indeed ‘centers of light and 
leading.’” 


We believe the time is ripe for the formation 
of centers or clubs for civic advance, the moral 
elevation of the people and the preservation 
of the fundamental principles of democratic 
government. Certainly there has never been 
a period in the history of our people, since 
the formation of the Committees of Corre- 
spondence before the Revolution, when the 
highest interests of the individual and the 
social organism called more urgently for that 
united and consecrated effort only possible 
when groups of individuals are banded to- 
gether in centers, clubs or committees working 
for a common end and sustaining each other 
in their efforts during the long hours that ever 
obtain in great struggles between powerful 
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interests or principles—such struggles, for 
example, as that which is now in progress be- 
tween privileged wealth controlling and opera- 
ting corrupt political bosses and party ma- 
chines, and the true interests of the citizen, 
the municipality, the state and the nation. 

We have referred to the Committees of Cor- 
respondence, and this suggests that it may be 
profitable to call to mind some facts relating 
to those historic bodies and the work they 
achieved. 

Il. 


In the spring of 1772 the conscience-element 
in the American colonies, which had grown 
restive under the increasing disposition to 
exercise oppressive power manifested by the 
mother-country, was profoundly agitated over 
the rigorous measures which England was 
threatening to put in force against the citizens 
of Rhode Island, on account of the burning 
of the “Gaspee.” To the colonists it appeared 
plain that the King had determined not only 
to administer such exemplary punishment 
upon Rhode Island as to cow and terrify all 
other colonies, but also to establish precedents 
of the most dangerous and despotic.character, 
to be used in connection with the progressively 
oppressive policies inaugurated. And so it 
came about that “in the early part of March, 
1772, six or seven gentlemen sat about a table 
in a private-room of the Raleigh Tavern, at 
Williamsburg, Va. They were all members 
of the House of Burgesses,—Patrick Henry, 
Richard Henry Lee, his brother Francis Light- 
foot Lee, Thomas Jefferson, his brother-in- 
law Dabney Carr, and one or two others. 
Rhode Island had been for weeks upon every 
tongue. . . . It looked, for a time, as though 
poor little Rhode Island was about to be ex- 
tirpated; for Admiral Montagu was going 
there with a fleet, General Gage with an army; 
the inquisition had already been set up; and 
every man whom it chose to arrest was to be 
sent three thousand miles away for trial. 
Rhode Island was the least of the colonies; 
and it seemed as if, for that reason, she had 
been first marked for vengeance. But the 
lawless court then sitting at Newport an in- 
furiate ministry could transfer to Williams- 
burg, and order fleets and armies to Virginia 
to execute its decrees! At such a crisis, what 























does it become the most powerful of the colo- 


nies to do on behalf of the weakest? This 
was the question which those gentlemen were 
discussing at the Raleigh Tavern that night.”* 

As a result of this secret session of as noble 
a band of high-minded patriots as ever gath- 
ered in Freedom’s name, a measure was draft- 
ed and introduced into the House of Burgesses 
creating a committee of eleven, to be com- 
posed of members of the House and to be 
known as the Committee of Correspondence, 
the duties of which would be to inquire into 
the true condition in Rhode Island and else- 
where and to encourage other colonies to adopt 
a similar course, and thus in time create a 
chain of committees which should keep the 
colonists informed as to the true facts of every 
movement made by the King and the Tories. 
The next day the proposition was submitted 
in the House of Burgesses and carried by an 
almost unanimous vote. The committee of 
eleven thus created numbered among its mem- 
bers Thomas Jefferson, Peyton Randolph, 
Patrick Henry, R. H. Lee and Benjamin Har- 
rison. They assembled at once and drafted 
a circular letter which was sent to all the colo- 
nial assemblies, urging the appointment of 
similar committees whose duty it should be to 
communicate regularly with each other and 
to immediately dispatch any important news 
on its receipt. The suggestion was not only 
generally acted upon, but similar committees 
sprang up on all sides; and these vital centers 
of freedom, schools for democracy, in fact, 
became the most powerful engine for the ad- 
vance of the highest interests of the New World 
that preceded the assembling of the National 
Congress. In referring to this subject James 
Parton observes: 


“What a part these committees played in 
the times that followed need not be told! every 
county, every village, came to have its com- 
mittee, the power of which increased as the 
public alarm increased. .. . The Commit- 
tees of Correspondence—forerunner and cause 
of the Continental Congress—secured the 
independence of the colonies.” 


The need to-day of such committees or elubs 
is even greater than in the early days, for we 
are in the presence of a reign of graft that has 
already deadened the moral sensibilities of a 
large proportion of our people and rendered 
possible the continuance of practices that are 


* See Life of Thomas Jefferson, by James Parton. 
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subversive of democracy; while side by side 
with this demoralizing influence preying at 
the vitals of public morality and individual 
integrity, and indeed largely responsible for 
this condition, we find the oppressive trusts, 
monopolies and privileged interests, as arro- 
gant and lawless as they are unjust and op- 
pressive, because they know that with their 
superb organization and great wealth and the 
all-important fact that they own and control 
political bosses and many public servants, 
they are invincible. And in the presence of 
these doubly demoralizing conditions—the 
corruption that strikes at the root of free in- 
stitutions and the oppression that is impov- 
erishing the millions—democracy trembles 
in the balance; its success is being questioned. 
Truly the danger is great and the need is im- 
perative. 
1. 


In the past, whenever duty has called loudly 
to the children of men, some chosen soul in 
every community has been ready to cry 
“Here am I, send me,” or “Here am I, and 
to this great cause I dedicate my life’s ener- 
gies.” And these chosen few—these men and 
women filled with the divine afflatus, have 
wrought revolutions, changed the current of 
history and brought relief, happiness and a 
fuller measure of life to earth’s unfortunates. 

Savonarola entered Florence a compara- 
tively obscure priest. He found that city the 
prey of conscienceless greed and festering with 
licentiousness and other forms of immorality. 
He awakened the conscience of the city, over- 
threw the demoralizing order and inaugurated 
the work of moral reformation which became 
the opening conflict in the great spiritual and 
intellectual revolution that culminated in the 
Protestant Reformation and the movement 
known as the New Learning. 

The Wesleys and Whitefield wrought a 
great moral and religious revolution at a time 
when England had sunk into moral lethargy 
and when in government, in the church and 
throughout society there existed the most 
amazing indifference to fundamental ethical 
verities—an indifference which seemed to pre- 
sage the rapid decline of England. 
succeeded, however, in checking the down- 
ward current and in infusing new spiritual 
enthusiasm into the religious thought of their 
time which reacted on statesmanship and 
commercial life in a most remarkable manner. 
These three men, through their consecrated 
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efforts and selfless devotion to the highest in- 
terests of society, awakened the sleeping con- 
science of their nation and brought a mighty 
people again under the compelling sway of 
that idealism which is the vital life of individu- 
als, governments and civilizations. 

Mazzini, standing on the threshold of man- 
hood, possessing a fine education, endowed 
by nature with a rich imagination and splendid 
intellectual powers, saw opening before him 
two pathways. One offered congenial oc- 
cupation in an honorable profession for which 
he was eminently fitted, with the lure of wealth 
and fame before him. The other pathway 
was dark and formidable, a road fraught with 
deadly perils and along which he beheld the 
prison, exile and the shadow of an ignominious 
death. But beyond the dangers lay a poten- 
tial victory—a victory carrying union and 
freedom for a people that for centuries had 
been shackled and oppressed, held down alike 
by the slavery of despotism and the bondage 
of ignorance and superstition; and from out 
the darkness and peril of this danger-strewn 
pathway he heard, clear and strong, the call 
of duty, and hearing this—royal soul that he 
was—he sank all thought of self and dedicated 
his life to the cause of Italian unity and free- 
dom. The prison claimed him; death dog- 
ged his pathway; he was banished to France, 
from which he had to fly to Switzerland and 
still later to England. He suffered from ex- 
treme poverty, from loneliness in a strange 
land, but all the time he tirelessly warred for 
the emancipation of his fatherland. It was 
due to Mazzini as to no other man that all 
Italy came to yearn for union and constitu- 
tional government, and it was Mazzini who 
made the glorious work of Garibaldi possible. 

It was Jefferson, Adams, Hancock, Henry 
and a score of other lofty and fearless souls 
who through organization, agitation and a 
courageous stand gave to the colonies of the 
New World the indomitable determination to 
stand for personal and human rights against 
the might of the Mistress of the Seas and one 
of the world’s greatest martial powers. 

Cobden and Bright, with a few other con- 
secrated workers, organized and carried to 
success the movement for the abolition of the 
iniquitous Corn Laws and the establishment 
of Free Trade, though against them at the 
beginning were arrayed the entire press of the 
land and the might of the government and the 
all-powerful landed aristocracy. 

And so in every age political, moral, eco- 
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nomic and social advance steps have been 
rendered possible by small groups of men who 
have dedicated their lives to some holy cause 
and acting in concert with kindred natures 
have gone forward under the egis of duty, 
frequently leading what seemed to be a for- 
lorn hope, but ever moving from defeat to 
victory, because they were leagued with the 
right, with justice and the dawn, ard because 
they were great enough to place the city, the 
state, the nation or society above all thought 
of self. 
IV. 


To-day duty calls with clarion voice to men 
and women of conscience and conviction to 
unite in every hamlet, town and city in one 
of the noblest battles to which high-born souls 
have ever been summoned—the work of awak- 
ening and crystallizing into concerted action 
the civic conscience of the land, to the end 
that the reign of graft shall end, the political 
boss and corporation-controlled machine with 
their degrading influence be overthrown, and 
the movement away from democracy and equal 
justice for all be checked, or rather that it 
shall give place to a renaissance of pure de- 
mocracy that shall awaken and again make 
invincible the spirit of 1776. 

Following our editorial on “Centers of Light 
and Leading,” comes a timely word in the 
October Cosmopolitan from the virile pen of 
Charles Ferguson, on “The Redoubts of Graft 
and How to Take Them,” in which the writer 
well observes that: 


“Graft is the sale of the public. In a de- 
mocracy it is treason; there is no other kind 
of lése majesté that is proper to republican 
laws. . . . If you make money out of the im- 
poverishment of the public, you are a traitor 
to the free state. . . . 

“It is because this betrayal is so easy that 
democratic government is so difficult. Never 
has it really succeeded. All the notable ex- 
periments have come to an end—in graft. It 
was so with the classic pre-Christian common- 
wealths, and with the free cities of the Middle 
Age. The old régime settles complacently 
back upon its kingcraft and declares that the 
trouble with democracies is that ‘in a democ- 
racy there is nobody to look after the interests 
of the public.’ 

“Government by the people and in the peo- 
ple’s behalf, requires that there should be in 
every town, in every ward of the cities, a vol- 
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untary association of the people, more com- 
pact and powerful than all other associations, 
guaranteeing promotion and a career to all 
creators of real values and a swift quietus to 
grafters. . . . If there has come into our day 
a golden hour of opportunity, its promise lies 
in the fact that now at last there is dawning 
upon plain men a clearer perception of the 
eternal difference between good work and bad, 
together with a disposition to judge candi- 
dates for public credit, not by their professions 
but by their fruits. There is a growing in- 
difference to dazzling generalities, an insus- 
ceptibility to the magic of formulas.” 


These words ring clear and true. They 
should come as marching orders to thousands 
of men and women, and especially young men 
and women in the republic to-day, and they 
should lead to the immediate formation of 
conscience-groups for the furtherance of civic 
morality and the fundamental principles of 
democratic government. Let clubs be formed 
everywhere. Do not wait till the many are 
ready to join. Little real advance work, es- 
pecially in the early stages of progressive move- 
ments, is accomplished by large organizations. 
A few consecrated lives can organize victory 
in every community. Three, four, five or six 
persons are ample for the formation of a center. 
The great thing is willingness to consecrate 
life’s energies to the work and the determi- 
nation to place the general weal or the cause 
above private considerations. When organ- 
ized, go to work on a methodical, definite plan, 
and as quickly as possible come into corre- 
spondence with other groups of workers. Do 
this thing, and you will soon find yourself in 
the midst of a nation-wide movement for civic 
righteousness and the reclamation of the gov- 
ernment by the people from predatory wealth 
and corrupt bosses; for the hour is ripe for 
such a movement, and they who consecrate 
life to the cause of good government and civic 
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freedom to-day will share the golden harvest 
crowning their labors. 


Vv. 


Among the many kind words received from 
earnest and eminent Americans in relation 
to our previous article on “Centers of Light 
and Leading,” are the following from the 
Hon. J. Warner Mills, whose great papers on 
“The Economic Struggle in Colorado” are 
arousing such widespread interest: 

“Your idea as to forming Arena Clubs is a 
good one. I think it would be well for you to 
have an ‘Arena Club Department’ in each 
issue, giving such notes and information as to 
the doings of the several clubs as would be 
generally interesting and helpful. This de- 
partment might permit any announcements 
to be made of officers and meetings as such 
clubs might desire to make; also announce- 
ments of time and place in towns and cities 
that take kindly to the idea, when such clubs 
will be formed. 

“If you think well of this suggestion you 
may announce a meeting at Room 712, Kit- 
tredge Building, Denver, for the third Tues- 
day in November, inviting all persons inter- 
ested in Toe ARENa and its progressive propa- 
ganda to meet and form an Arena Club.” 


We heartily endorse Mr. Mills’ suggestions 
and urge all friends of civic righteousness and 
true democracy who realize the solemn de- 
mands which the present crisis imposes on 
American citizenship, to meet at Room 712, 
Kittredge Building, Denver, Colorado, on 
Tuesday, November the twenty-first, at two 
P. M., for the purpose of forming the first 
Arena Club of Colorado; and we personally 
urge all friends of Tue Arena in Denver and 
vicinity to be present and ready to lend a per- 
sonal hand in forwarding the work of social 
regeneration and the conservation of the prin- 
ciples of pure democracy. 





IN THE MIRROR OF THE PRESENT. 


PHILADELPHIA’S BATTLE FOR CIVIC EMANCIPATION. 


Tue 60,000 FraupuLtent Vores TuHat 
InsurED THE Mastery or Boss Dur- 
HAM AND THE PuBLIC-SERVICE 
ComPANIES. 


E HAVE previously called the atten- 
tion of our readers to the fact that in 
the first police-canvass order by Mayor Weav- 
er’s director of public control, $1,749 fraudu- 
lent names were returned as having been 
placed on the voting-list by the criminal 
“gang” that has constituted the Republican 
machine of Philadelphia and the strong arm 
of Senator Penrose’s Republican machine of 
the state. The Mayor and Director Potter 
understood full well, however, that ominous 
as was this list of fraudulent voters, it was only 
a part of the bogus names whose ballots have 
in recent years been counted for the party of 
the trusts and the corporations. A second 
canvass was promptly ordered by the director 
of public control, and the police were warned 
that if not faithfully performed they would be 
disciplined. The result of the second canvass 
showed 60,083 names on the list that had no 
right to a place there. This is one of the most 
startling illustrations on record of the legiti- 
mate results of the union of political bosses 
operating party-machines with public-service 
corporations in the domination of politics, 
and should arouse every American citizen to 
the imperative necessity of overthrowing ring- 
rule and destroying forever the power of pub- 
lic-service companies to corrupt the people’s 
servants for the oppression and exploiting of 
the citizens and the municipality. 


Tue GREAT OvtTpouRING oF CITIZENS FOR 
Tue NoMINATION OF A CLEAN TICKET. 


On Monday night, September 18th, the 
reformers, taking the name of the City Party 
and composed chiefly of members of the Re- 
publican party and the independent and re- 
form element not officially connected with 
either of the great parties, turned out by the 
tens of thousands to the primaries. Almost 
forty thousand in all cast votes for popular 


delegates to the convention set to be held at 
the Academy of Music, on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 20th. The convention was large, 
earnest and free. The best citizens of Phila- 
delphia were there, determined to nominate 
men who should prove an honor and not a 
shame to the great municipality. The ticket 
to be elected was for minor officials, but the 
citizens recognized that a great moral issue 
was at stake in this election, and consequently 
the greatest care must be taken to name men 
of the highest probity and standing who would 
command the confidence of all high-minded 
citizens. The men selected were, for county 
commissioners, Rudolph Blankenburg and 
E. A. Anderson; for sheriff, Wilson H. Brown; 
and for coroner, J. M. R. Jermon. The reso- 
lutions adopted were as follows: 


“The City party has been formed for the 
redemption of the city of Philadelphia from 
the control of corrupt and criminal conspira- 
tors calling themselves Republicans. It aims 
to put an end to government by and for mu- 
nicipal contractors and to substitute govern- 
ment by and for the citizens. As necessary 
incidents to its policy of reform and progress 
the City party demands: 

“‘First—A complete and thorough revision 
of the present election laws, including a pro- 
vision for personal registration. 

“Second—The repeal of the ‘Ripper’ bill, 
denying to the mayor the right to appoint his 
heads of departments. 

“ Third—A sincere and impartial enforce- 
ment of the civil-service provisions of the city 
charter, making appointments to office depend 
wholly upon the merit and not at all upon 
political pull. 

“Fourth—That municipal franchises, when 
granted, shall be for limited periods only, and 
with proper compensation, and not as matters 
of political or personal favor. 

“ Fijth—The election of municipal officers 
responsible to the entire body of citizens and 
not to any man or group of men. 

“ Siath—An honest, open, economical and 
efficient administration of our municipal af- 
fairs based upon the absolute divorce of office- 
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holders from political control, and that no 
councilman shall hold any city employment 
or be interested in any city contract.” 





Wuere Do Tue Unirep States SENA- 
Tors STAND? 


The question may be asked: Where do the 
United States senators stand in this great fight 
for civic morality and the overthrow of as cor- 
rupt and as treasonable a band of thieves as 
ever disgraced a commonwealth? And the 
answer, though humiliating to every self-re- 
specting citizen of Pennsylvania, must be that 
Senator Penrose, the successor of the notorious 
Quay, has been the sworn friend of Boss Dur- 
ham and the ring, and that Senator Philander 
Knox up to the present writing has been silent 
as the tomb through all this great crisis when 
the honor of one of the first cities of the re- 
public was in the balance and when every 
consideration of patriotism, civic pride, com- 
mon decency and political integrity demanded 
that every self-respecting citizen and espec- 
ially every public servant should speak for 
honesty and good government. 





An Important Trouts Empuasizep By 
Tue PHILADELPHIA PRIMARIES. 


We have time and again pointed out the 
fact that the apparent indifference of the 
voters in our municipal and general elections 
is due to their having come to realize that the 
machine-ticket is practically sure to go through. 
The privileged interests. chiefly the public- 
service corporations, have for years been in 
guilty partnership with corrupt political 
bosses, who in turn have through the wealth 
and aid of the interested companies built up 
political machines for spoils and plunder 
which have been to-day labelled as Republican 
or Democratic in order to attract the unthink- 
ing thousands who wear political collars. 
These machines and the political boss are 
alien to the genius and spirit of democracy. 
They hark back to class-rulership, and are as 
thoroughly despotic in spirit as the ther forms 
of tyranny through class-governinent. In- 
deed, in many respects they are more odious 
than those forms of class-rule that obtain in 
monarchies and aristocratic countries; for 


the corporations that through party-machines 
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are the real masters, are conscienceless, sordid 
and without even the semblance of moral 
idealism, while the bosses are usually com- 
paratively ignorant and brutal. They are 
always unscrupulous, and when intellectually 
acute are doubly dangerous, because they 
have no moral development to balance their 
mental shrewdness, cunning and daring. 
Knowing they have the power of vastly wealthy 
corporations behind them, they are bold, 
brazen, arrogant and despotic. They destroy 
all their protégées who seek to serve the people 
instead of the corporations, and exalt the cor- 
rupt and servile tools of “the interests” and 
“the system.” 

Time and again the unorganized voters 
have found it futile to attempt to overthrow 
the prepared tickets of the boss and the ma- 
chine, until at length they have lost interest 
in politics. When, however, true leaders 
arise and when there is a chance of throttling 
the machine, the people are quick to respond. 
Thus in Philadelphia, where for years there 
had been little interest in the primaries, be- 
cause the people knew there was no p 
of defeating the cut-and-dried ticket of the 
ring and the public-service companies, as soon 
as they found an opportunity to assert their 
rights as citizens with a prospect of success, 
they turned out to the City party’s primaries 
almost forty thousand strong. 

It was De Tocqueville, we believe, who 
said, “The cure for the evils of democracy is 
more democracy,” and no truer utterance has 
ever been made in reference to popular gov- 
ernment. The supreme need of our people 
to-day is more democracy. That trinity of 
reaction, fatal to free government—the cor- 
poration, the boss and the machine—must go. 
The people must assert themselves in a free 
and unhampered manner. They also must 
demand and secure the right to initiate laws 
when they wish to do so, and the further right 
to finally pass on legislation enacted by their 
servants, when there is a general demand for 
such action. When these provisions have 
been secured, the people will once more have 
secured the government in their hands, and 
the title of democracy will no longer be a mis- 
nomer. Until these things have been secured 
we cannot truthfully lay claim to more than 
the shadow instead of the substance of free 
government. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE 


In the Mirror of the Present. 


PEOPLE AGAINST THE BOSSES AND 


CORPORATIONS IN NEW JERSEY. 


Mr. Co.sy’s Victory A Poputar TRI- 
umPH Over THE MacuHINE AND THE 
CORPORATIONS IN NEw JERSEY. 


.. we JERSEY is hopeless,” exclaimed 

a friend in speaking of the power of 
certain corporations over the people’s servants. 
“The state has been so long the breeding- 
ground of the trusts, and it has also for years 
come more and more under the control of 
certain great corporations, so that we have 
reached a stage where the corrupt boss, backed 
by the public-service corporations and other 
privileged interests, seems invincible. Let a 
legislator, for example, refuse to betray his 
constituents in the interests of the public- 
service corporations or privileged interests, 
whenever the political boss commands 
such betrayal, and his political career is 
ended.” 

“But this condition will not always last,” 
we insisted. “The people are daily awaken- 
ing, and wherever in recent years a strong, 
clean and able man has appealed from the 
machine and the corporations to the people, 
the latter have been quick to rally to his stand- 
ard. Take for example Governor LaFollette, 
of Wisconsin. He had both the United States 
senators, the Republican machine, the national 
Republican committee, all the powerful rail- 
way interests of Wisconsin, and indeed, all the 
public-service corporations, together with the 
powerful favored shippers who had been en- 
joying special privileges through railroad dis- 
criminations, aggressively opposing him at 
every turn. From the view-point of the prac- 
tical materialistic politician the lavish ex- 
penditure of money contributed for his over- 
throw would have been sufficient to have de- 
stroyed him, no matter how popular he might 
have been with the people. Yet in this con- 
flict between the popular leader in whom the 
people had confidence, and all the wealth and 
power of corrupt corporations and _ political 
machines, the popular leader triumphed and 
triumphed splendidly. 

“So with Mr. Folk, the obscure county- 
attorney of St. Louis, who single-handed and 
alone and with a press long silent in the pres- 
ence of his splendid work attacked enthroned 
and entrenched corruption. He had against 


him the powerful political leader and machine 
of his own party, sustained and supported by 
the almost unlimited wealth of many of the 
pillars of business and commercial life in St. 
Louis, who were fattening off of corrupt bar- 
gaining with the city government. Yet in 
spite of this formidable opposition the county- 
attorney triumphed so signally that he became 
a figure of state and national importance. 

“Again, (ae state machine and privileged 
wealth strove to prevent his securing the nom- 
ination for governor, but the rank and file of 
his party compelled the nomination and se- 
cured his election, even in the face of the land- 
slide that carried the state in other respects 
over to the Republican party.” 

“True,” said our friend, “but Wisconsin, 
and Missouri are not New Jersey.” 

“Still,” we urged, “‘the hour is approaching 
when some leader will arise and the rank and 
file of New Jersey will not be slow to range 
themselves under his standard.” 

On Tuesday, September the fourth, this 
prediction was verified when Everett Celby 
won a magnificent victory at the Newark pri- 
maries, overwhelming Boss Lentz and the 
public-service corporations. Mr. Colby is a 
brilliant young man of thirty, a graduate of 
Brown University. He was sent to the leg- 
islature with the approval of Boss Lentz. 
Here, however, he found out that the state 
was being ruled, not by the people but by a 
few rich corporations who governed through 
the political bosses, the public servants merely 
registering the orders of the bosses as they re- 
ceived them from the privileged interests. Mr. 
Colby rebelled and was instantly marked by 
Boss Lentz for slaughter. The boss gave 
orders that he should not be nominated for 
state senator. Mr. Colby appealed from the 
boss to the people. He made a clear-cut and 
aggressive fight on a platform marked by the 
following demands: 


“First—A state law prohibiting the grant- 
ing of franchises for more than twenty-five 
years in large cities and thirty-five years in 
other localities, if so decided by a vote of the 
people. 

“Second—A franchise tax. 

“ Third—All railroad property taxed at local 
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rates instead of the state system at present in 
vogue. 

“ Fourth—A law affording members of each 
party opportunity at the general elections of 
expressing their choice for the party candidates 
for United States senator.” 


Boss Lentz with his perfected and powerful 
organization, realizing that he was fighting 
for his life, went into the battle with the de- 
termination of a trained leader and fighter to 
utterly overwhelm his young antagonist. Be- 
hind the boss stood the great public-service 
corporations, equally alarmed and equally 
determined. Money was liberally subscribed 
and the power of privileged wealth was pitted 
against the young champion of the people’s 
rights. When the votes were counted, however, 
it was found that Everett Colby had swept 
the field, routing the enemies of the people at 
every point. The Trenton True American 
says in commenting on this opening victory 
in the people’s battle in New Jersey: 


“The contest only begins in Essex. It will 
broaden over the whole state. The defeated 
corporate influence will unite and rally their 
forces for the struggle. The fight will be 
resumed in the November elections. No 
effort will be spared by the corporations to 
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defeat Colby in Essex and Mayor Fagan in 
Jersey City. A knowledge of that fact in 
other centers, where corporation representa- 
tives have been nominated by Republican 
conventions will incite Republicans to cut their 
tickets. 

“The effect of the Colby victory in Essex 
will therefore be to insure his election, and to 
promote the chances for election of Demo- 
cratic candidates in other counties where cor- 
porations are still in control of the Republican 
organization. In a general sense, the result 
in Essex means a change of state policy re- 
garding the corporations, and the partial de- 
liverance from the shackles of corporation 
rule, but there will be much tribulation before 
that political condition can be reached.” 


The observations of the True American are 
unquestionably true. We predict that New Jer- 
sey is on the verge of a political revolution such 
as has been successfully inaugurated by Gov- 
ernor LaFollette of Wisconsin and Governor 
Folk of Missouri; and though there will doubt- 
less be many defeats for the people—for the 
interests will pour out money like water—in 
the long run the people will triumph even as 
they have triumphed in Wisconsin and Mis- 
souri, for they are ripe for revolt and the leader 
has appeared. 


DEATH-DEALING INFLUENCE OF MATERIALISTIC COMMERCIAL- 
ISM ON CHURCH, STATE AND SOCIETY. 


Morat Recreancy or THE AMERICAN 
BoarD oF CoMMISSIONERS For 
ForEIGN Missions. 


ELDOM in recent years has a more ef- 
fective answer to the oft-repeated ques- 
tion—Why have the masses ceased to attend 
church ?—been given than was found in the 
almost incredible action of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
in tabling by a vote of 46 to 10 Dr. Washing- 


ton Gladden’s resolution which read as fol- 
lows: 


“Resolved, that the officers of the board 
should not invite nor solicit donations to its 
funds from persons whose gains have been 
made by methods morally reprehensible or 
socially injurious.” 


Here was a simple demand that the Ameri- 
can Board should not solicit a share of money 
acquired by corrupt means; that a great re- 
ligious organization should not compound the 
crime and become a party to iniquity by seek- 
ing the gold of those whom the Apostle James 
so graphically pictured in this terrible arraign- 
ment: “Your gold and silver are cankered, 
and the rust of them shall be a witness against 
you and shall eat your flesh as it were fire. 
You have heaped treasures together for the 
last days. Behold the hire of the laborers 
who have reaped your fields, which of you is 
kept back by fraud, crieth; and the cries of 
them which have reaped have entered into 
the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.” 

Here the issue was squarely made between 
ethical rectitude and that glaring treason to 
morality and religion which makes the church 
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the apologist for immoral and corrupt prac- 
tices—practices which every high-minded 
citizen recognizes as being the chief factor in 
the present degradation of political and com- 
mercial life. And yet such was the recreancy 
to the fundamental teachings of the Nazarene, 
such the moral obloquy of this organization of 
men who profess to have dedicated their lives 
to the promulgation of the ethics of Jesus in 
heathen lands, that they voted down the above 
resolution by 46 to 10. The pettifogging ex- 
cuse that the members felt that to take this 
stand for common morality would cast a re- 
flection on the committee that had already 
taken one hundred thousand dollars from Mr. 
Rockefeller, is too puerile and sophistical to 
call for notice. 

We believe that no sincere or honest student 
of the life and teachings of the Founder of 
Christianity can doubt but what the hand 
that wielded the scourge and drove the gamb- 
lers and corruptionists from the Jewish Temple 
would, figuratively speaking, drive the sordid, 
gold-drugged men who voted down this reso- 
lution from the temple dedicated to religion. 
We believe that without minifying the evil 
deeds, the injustice and moral criminality of 
such men as Mr. Rockefeller, the iniquity they 
have wrought in gagging educators and 
preachers by means of rich donations of tainted 
gold has proved the most fatal evil to society of 
which they are guilty, for they have silenced 
the high-priests of religion and of the higher 
learning and have prevented church and school 
from ranging themselves on the side of civic 
morality and individual rectitude in the gravest 
crisis the republic has known. 

Again, in a moral crisis the church has been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
As in the days of Savonarola the church and the 
most corrupt element of the state united to give 
the great moral leader a martyr’s crown; as in 
the days of the Stuarts the recreant clergy of 
the established Church preached submission to 
the crimes against justice, law, freedom and 
human rights attempted by the throne; as in 
the days of Walpole the church denounced and 
strove to drive out the Wesleys and Whitefield; 
as in the opening days of the Revolution the 
Established Church in Virginia and the con- 
servative pulpits elsewhere upheld the throne in 
its oppressive course and denounced the splen- 
did work of Jefferson, Franklin and Thomas 
Paine for human freedom as the pernicious and 
reprehensible efforts of infidels and disturbers 
of the peace; as in the days when Garrison, 
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Whittier, Phillips and Theodore Parker were 
battling against chattel-slavery, the Orthodox 
churches of Boston, with few exceptions, rang- 
ed themselves on the side of that which they 
termed the “divine institution,” so to-day a 
recreant, greed-dominated clergy not only lags 
behind in the crucial hour of a nation-wide 
revolt against immorality and unjust methods 
of acquiring gold that is earned by others, and 
against the corruption of public servants and 
the degradation of the people by these acquir- 
ers of wealth, but in many instances they are 
ranging themselves on the side of the evil-doers 
in the hope of gaining some of the accursed 
gold won by unjust, corrupt and unholy 
methods. 

In the presence of the degradation of religion 
is it strange that the church is losing its control 
over the imagination of the people? When the 
church, for the lure of gold, for power, or for 
any other consideration, condones moral crim- 
inality and iniquity, she sells her soul for the 
pottage of death and becomes the bond-slave 
of a degrading materialistic commercialism. 

We believe that no harder blow has recently 
been dealt at once to the church and to the 
cause of civic morality than was dealt when the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions voted by 46 to 10 to table the resolu- 
tion offered by Dr. Gladden. 





ANOTHER CONCRETE ILLUSTRATION oF How 
Tue Private-Car Monopoty Ross 
Tue Propucers AND CONSUMERS. 


NoTHING is more amazing than the patient 
long-suffering of the people in the presence of 
organized oppression that is in a thousand 
ways robbing them of their very sustenance, 
that a few score of over-rich men may become 
over-powerful and through corrupt practices 
firmly establish a dynasty of wealth operating 
under the shell of a republican government. 
One recent concrete example of the present 
high-handed methods by which one of the 
numerous predatory bands or trusts which 
operate in connection with the public-service 
companies is systematically robbing the Amer- 
ican people, will serve as a practical illustration 
of what is going on in all directions at the pres- 
ent time and should in itself be a conclusive 
answer to the hirelings of the public-service 
companies and the various trusts and monopoly 
organizations that at the bidding of their 
masters are insisting that there is no need for 
radical and fundamental changes that will 
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render extortion and corrupt practices on the 
.part of corporations impossible. 

Late last summer, when the peach crop of 
Michigan was being forwarded to the eastern 
markets, two Boston merchants had occasion 
to order peaches from the west. One of these 
gentlemen ordered a carload from the town of 
Coloma, and at about the same time another 
gentleman ordered a carload from Eau Claire. 
These towns are some twenty miles apart, the 
transporation being practically the same from 
each point to Boston. The Coloma peaches, 
however, went over the Pere Marquette Rail- 
road lines, where the Armour Refrigerator- 
Car Company has a monopoly of the refriger- 
ating-car service. The Eau Claire peaches 
went over the lines of the Michigan Central, 
where the company does its own icing. Last 
year the Armours charged $55 a car for the 
refrigerator service alone from such points in 
Michigan. Since, however, their criminal 
rapacity has been the subject of so much dis- 
cussion, and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has begun a serious investigation, this 
trust has reduced its icing charges to $45 to 
Boston. The freight-billing for both carloads 
was the same, but that carried over the Pere 
Marquette line, where the Armours hold a 
monoploy, had billed in addition to the freight, 
as “ice in transit, advances for refrigeration,” 
$45; while the entire icing-bill for the carload 
that went over the Michigan Central was 
$13.13, or $31.87 less than charged by the 
Armour Car Company for the refrigerator 
service. Here was an instance where the pur- 
chaser was wronged out of over thirty dollars 
in order to enrich the Armour Refrigerator- 
Car Company, and if the purchaser disposed 
of his peaches at a profit, the consumer in the 
long run had to pay this additional burden. 
When we multiply this $31.87 by the number 
of cars of fruit carried by the Armour Refrig- 
erator-Car Company over the lines they con- 
trol, we shall see at once the enormous revenue, 
beyond all cost and legitimate profit, that is 
being poured into the pockets of the few dang- 
erously rich men who hold the producers and 
consumers at theirmercy. Yet this is but one 
of scores of products upon which this rapacious 
company is levying its extortions. 

When we remember that in this manner 
millions upon millions of dollars are being ex- 
torted from the producing and consuming pub- 
lic, we must be convinced of how absurd it is 
to talk of overthrowing the reign of graft and 
corruption in our government while such 
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iniquitous companies are permitted to continue 
to plunder the people. The Roman officials 
who mercilessly taxed the subjugated depend- 
encies of the empire until the exasperated 
people were driven to revolt, were no more 
criminally rapacious than are the men who 
constitute this notorious predatory band known 
as the Armour Refrigerator-Car Company. 
The tax-farmers, who before the French Rev- 
olution levied extortionate tribute upon the 
masses to support a corrupt and licentious court 
and nobility, and a church indifferent to its 
high mission, were leading instruments who 
rendered the great revolt inevitable; yet their 
infamous extortions were not a whit more in- 
iquitous or unjustifiable than the robbery being 
perpetrated every day and hour in America by 
the great trusts, through the criminal recrean- 
cy of the lawmakers at Washington and the 
snail-like movements of the legal machinery 
of the Federal government. 

The Boston Transcript on September 9th, 
in editorially commenting on the two cases to 
which we have just alluded, well observed: 


“There is no getting away from the concrete 
cases which cause a demand for a settlement 
of the whole private-car line question. The 
shippers of the country want such inequalities 
corrected. It is not a difficult matter to show 
that if a railroad company can furnish ice for 
icing cars at a cost of $2.50 per ton, a charge 
of $9.00 per ton for ice furnished by a refrig- 
erator company, which ought to get its ice as 
cheaply as the railroads, is excessive. It is 
not difficult to show the people of the United 
States that the private-car line abuses are not 
imaginary but real.” 


And yet this wholesale spoliation of the peo- 
ple by the Armour Refrigerator-Car Company 
is merely typical of the spoliation by the rail- 
ways and scores of trusts—spoliation that is 
going on every day of the year. How much 
longer will the people tolerate this iniquity? 
How much longer will the hireling editors, the 
criminally recreant United States senators and 
other responsible officials be able to check 
efficient legislation and the enactment of prop- 
er measures which would render impossible 
the continued robbery of the poor and the 
honest on the one hand, and the corruption 
of government in all its departments on the 
other, by a few bands of men incomparably 
more morally criminal than Robin Hood or 
scores of other outlaw chiefs who from time 
to time levied tribute on the public, but who 
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never added to the crime of robbery that of 
the corruption of the people’s representatives ? 
This is the question that men and women of 
conscience and moral rectitude must answer. 


How Ovr ParvENUE Puvutocracy Is 
Apinc THE DecapDENntT ARISTOCRA- 
CIES OF EvROPE. 


Tue contempt of the parvenue plutocracy 
of our country for old-time democratic sim- 
plicity, honor and integrity has been much in 
evidence of late in the amazing revelations of 
wholesale dishonesty and corruption that have 
come to light in connection with the exposures 
of the methods of the high financiers of Wall 
street, who have posed as the “safe and sane” 
element of society. But hand in hand with 
these almost incredible revelations of moral 
obloquy, we have other illustrations of con- 
tempt for the democratic ideal and a mad and 
disgusting desire to ape the decadent aristoc- 
racies of the Old World in various ways, es- 
pecially when it comes to the exhibition of 
exclusiveness. A striking example of this 
kind is found in the recent action of Mr. 
Thomas F. Ryan, the railroad exploiter and 
promoter of unsavory fame who is also at 
present the master of the Equitable Assurance 
Society. Mr. and Mrs. Ryan have so far 
progressed away from democratic ideals and 
the principles and practices of primitive Chris- 
tianity as to require private chapels and a 
private priest to officiate in these chapels, in 
their homes on Fifth avenue and at Suffern. 
The daily press in announcing that the Pope 
had assigned Father J. M. White, formerly 
curate of St. Kyran’s Roman Catholic Church 
of St. John’s, N. F., to officiate in the recently 
consecrated private chapel of the Ryans, points 
out the fact that “while there have been other 
instances of private chapels in this country, 
they are a custom of the old European fami- 
lies. In this respect Mr. and Mrs. Ryan can 
boast of being the pioneer Americans in hav- 
ing a chaplain exclusively for their chapels at 
Suffern and in their home, Number 60 Fifth 
avenue. . . . Most of the older houses of the 
aristocracy of Germany, France and other 
Catholic countries have private chapels which 
have been in their houses for centuries. . . . 
It is said, however, that Mr. and Mrs. Ryan 
are among the first Americans who have cared 
to carry their exclusiveness to such lengths 
as to employ a private chaplain.” 

The anti-democratic and un-American ex- 
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clusiveness of the parvenue plutocracy in its 
desperate attempt to ape the customs of the. 
enemies of republican government in the Old 
World is one phase of the reactionary spirit 
everywhere being exhibited by the representa- 
tives of predatory wealth. 

Another thing that has been greatly in evi- 
dence among the prominent representatives 
of the Wall-street system whose ill-famed 
deeds are being exposed at the present time, 
is the offensive ostentation with which they 
exhibit their relation to religious organizations 
while practicing acts that are to say the least 
inimical to the old ideal of probity, justice and 
business morality and which are diametrically 
opposed to the teachings of the Founder of 
Christianity. We are inclined to believe that 
nothing has more tended to drive ' onscience- 
guided and high-minded men from the church 
than these exhibitions on the part of promi- 
nent representatives of plutocracy. Mr. Ryan 
is, as we have before pointed out, a typical 
high financier, of whom the eminent Rich- 
mond banker, Mr. J. S.- Williams, a man 
famed for probity and the old ideals of com- 
mercial honesty, describes in these graphic 
words when describing this man with whom 
he had had a most unpleasant and costly busi- 
ness experience. 


“T had been so fortunate,” said Mr. Will- 
iams, “in my business connections that it was 
difficult for me to understand that a man could 
be capable of violating pledges and promises, 
deliberately and solemnly given, and after- 
ward of looking me calmly in the face express- 
ing friendship and apparently not at all 
ashamed or embarressed—not even angered 
when bluntly told my opinion of his conduct. 

“Mr. Ryan has the tendencies which, if his 
lines had been cast in a humble and contracted 
sphere, probably would have made him a 
kleptomaniac. His strongest impulse is to 
acquire money, and his one robust passion is 
to keep it. He views ethics and morals cyn- 
ically . . . but never allows them to hamper, 
impede or embarrass him. . . . He has no 
scruples that I can discover, but his methods 
are never violent.” 


Mr. Ryan’s case, however, is by no means 
isolated. The rise in the price of oil, so fre- 
quently following the giving of money to re- 
ligious educational institutions and churches 
on the part of Mr. Rockefeller, has given rise 
to numerous anecdotes. Another case of a 


similar kind was furnished by Mr. Charles 
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Schwab of Steel-Trust fame. A short time 
before he became so notorious on account of 
his gambling exploits at Monte Carlo, the 
press contained extensive notices of his mu- 
nificent donations to the Roman Catholic 
church of his native town. 

These and similar cases that might be cited, 
and the action of religious bodies such as the 
American Board of Foreign Missions, of 
which we have spoken elsewhere, are, we be- 
lieve, doing more to destroy the church as a 
vital moral factor than aught else at the pres- 
ent time. 

Recxiess Use or Tue Pouicy-Ho.pers’ 
Money By Hiceu-Pricep INsuRANCE 
OFFICIALS. 


Mr. McCa zt, the $100,000-a-year president 
of the New York Life Insurance Company, 
testified that he gave large sums of the policy- 
holders’ money to his friend Andrew Hamilton, 
without demanding any vouchers or report 
concerning how the money was disbursed. He 
professed ignorance, indeed, as to how it was 
disbursed, but resented the idea of its being 
used for corrupt purposes. 

What would be thought of the manager of 
a large store who took from the till of the cor- 
poration for which he worked thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of dollars and gave to 
a friend or business associate, without demand- 
ing or requiring any report as to how this 
money belonging to his employers had been 
expended? Yet in what essential particular 
would this action differ from that of Mr. Mc- 
Call, if we are to suppose that he did not know 
how these vast sums of money given to Mr. 
Hamilton were expended ? 

The reckless use of the policy-holders’ 
money on the part of Mr. McCall has not been 
confined to the enormous contributions to the 
lobbyist who has control of the legislative and 
taxing matters connected with the New York 
Life Insurance Company. We have already 
seen that he made liberal donations from the 
policy-holders’ money to the McKinley cam- 
paign and also to defeat the gold Democrat, 
Judge Parker. 

In view of the facts touching the dissipation 
of funds belonging to the policy-holders, the 
question arises: Are Mr. McCall and others 
in the great insurance system who have been 
lavish in the disbursement of the policy-hold- 
ers’ inoney worth a hundred thousand dollars 
a year each to the policy-holders? Would 
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not, indeed, the policy-holders be far more 
secure if their presidents received $5,000 a 
year but were men possessing the old-time 
ideals in regard to the sanctity of trust funds? 
This is one of the many questions suggested 


by the insurance investigation. 





Wat Srreer’s Latest Pian For Puvn- 
DERING THE PropLeE THROUGH A SHIP 
Supsipy STE. 


Ir 1s stated that the great and ever-hungry 
Wall-street multi-millionaires have their ap- 
petites whetted for the rich returns that may 
be gathered from the United States treasury 
if they can secure the enactment of a ship- 
subsidy bill through the incoming Congress. 
In that event the people will have to pay for 
this subsidy and the over-rich gentlemen who 
are fattening off of the wealth-creators through 
devious schemes concocted for the acquisition 
of wealth earned by others and through legal- 
ized special privileges, and who have reduced the 
art of dodging taxes themselves almost to the 
point of an exact science, will through this one 
measure acquire untold millions. Should this 
plot to raid the treasury be successful, the mill- 
ions of dollars which these Wall-street gamblers 
and high financiers have contributed in the 
last twelve years to the corruption-fund of the 
dominant party will be a mere bagatelle to the 
wealth they will obtain from the nation’s 
treasury. It is stated that the Wall-street 
interests have at last won over the president 
and that the “stand-patters,” of whom Sena- 
tor Lodge is one of the chief mouthpieces, are 
in favor of the subsidy as a means of diverting 
the attention of the people from the growing 
demand for a reduction in the tariff and also 
for the purpose of occupying the time of Con- 
gress so that no effective relief legislation can 
be enacted that will jeopardize the profits of 
the Steel-Trust, the Beef-Trust and other 
enormous campaign contributors to the Re- 
publican party. If, as present evidences in- 
dicate, these reports are true, we will doubtless 
shortly be favored with numerous strenuous 
pleas for a ship-subsidy from the administra- 
tion’s bureau at Washington. The fact that 
this attempted robbery of the people would 
not be within the bounds of possibility were 
it not backed by the enormous wealth of Wall 
street, the fact that subsidies do not materially 
build up shipping interests, as has been clearly 
shown time and again, and the further fact 
that if we returned to the policy enforced by 
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our government in its early years and which 
did build up a great merchant marine, we 
should soon in all probability have the most 
powerful merchant marine in the world, will 
one and all be carefully omitted by the ad- 
ministration’s bureau and the would-be graft- 
ers whose greedy eyes are fastened on the 
treasury. 

If it were not for President Roosevelt’s in- 
timate relations with J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Senator Dryden, Mr. McCall and other men 
of that class. and if it were not that he had 
gathered around him so many men who are 
inextricably associated with the feudalism of 
wealth or are in the most cordial relations with 
the great campaign contributors,—men like 
Secretary Root, who when not in public service 
has been for years the leading corporation 
advocate and special-pleader in New York, 
Mr. Cortelyou, whose relations with the Ar- 
mours, the McCalls, the Perkinses and men 
of their stripe were such as to enable him to 
obtain princely campaign funds, and Mr. 
Bacon, the recently-appointed first assistant 
secretary of state, who for years has been a 
director in leading railroad companies, elec- 
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tric-light and gas companies, the Steel-Trust, 
the City National Bank—that is, the Standard 
Oil bank of New York—and other similar 
corporations which represent the feudalism of 
wealth, we should be loth to believe that he 
could be brought to favor this iniquitous pro- 
posal—a proposal which represents the most 
vicious kind of governmental paternalism. 
We have had altogether too much of this kind 
of partial paternalistic government, engineered 
to successful completion by corrupt wealth 
acting in devious ways but chiefly through 
political machines and bosses for the enrich- 
ment of the few at the expense of the millions. 
Indeed, this kind of special legislation has been 
the chief cause that has rendered possible the 
present plutocracy, which in turn has corrupted 
government and established a reign of graft 
while lowering the moral ideals alike in polit- 
ical and business life. 

The hour has struck when all patriotic 
Americans should unite in an educational 
agitation and in organization for the over- 
throw of the corrupt and reactionary system 
which rests on privilege and is maintained by 
corruption. 


WORK THAT IS MAKING FOR A BETTER CIVILIZATION. 


Tue AMERICAN CO6PERATIVE LEAGUE. 


HILE codéperative movements in Amer- 

ica have made less rapid advance than 

was anticipated by many friends of codpera- 
tion who were acquainted with the wonderful 
achievements in Great Britain and in various 
nations of Continental Europe, there has been 
a steady and most satisfactory advance along 
several lines in various sections of the nation. 
The Rochdale stores have succeeded best on 
the Pacific coast where, especially in Califor- 
nia, their growth has been steady, healthy and 
in every way satisfactory. These codperators 
to-day own and control a great wholesale store 
in San Francisco and some scores of retail 
stores, most of which are in a flourishing con- 
dition. In the Middle West and the Central 
States the farmers have made great strides 
with codperative elevators and some other 
forms of codperative experiments. Here also 
codperative stores have been successfully 
operated, especially those represented by the 
Right Relationship League. In the East the 


Coéperative Exchange, operating the large 
department store at Lewiston, Maine, has 
conducted an extensive propaganda campaign 
in addition to giving practical demonstrations 
of codperation in the operation of the store. 
These are by no means all the successful co- 
operative movements, but they are typical. 
On September first and second the Indus- 
trial Codperative Convention met at Port- 
land, Oregon, with a large number of properly 
accredited delegates, from Maine to California 
and from Canada to Texas. At this conven- 
tion the American Codéperative League was 
formed for educating the farmers, manufac- 
turers, merchants and wage-workers on the 
subject of practical codperation and for organ- 
ization into bodies which are affiliated with 
all codperative workers and which in time it 
is believed will result in a codperative league 
or federation that will distance the codperative 
work being so successfully carried on in the 
Old World. The officers elected for the Amer- 
ican Codperative League were as follows: D. 
T. Fowler, San Francisco, president; J. B. 
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Merrill, Toledo, Ohio, vice-president; J. M. 
Moore, San Francisco, secretary and treasu- 
rer; members of executive board, D. T. Fow- 
ler, I. J. Ballinger, Washington; J. E. Martin, 
Texas; A. B. Hank, Ohio; H. W. Gaines, 
Kansas; press committee, Bradford Peck, 
Maine, and D. T. Fowler, California. 

It was voted that the annual convention be 
held in September. Kansas City will prob- 
ably be the place of meeting in 1906. 

This work is one of the most practical and 
important movements of the time and merits 
the hearty support of broad-minded friends 
of civic advance, industrial prosperity and in- 
dividual development. 





A Nose EpucatTionaL Work. 


Amone the men who with tireless activity 
but in a quiet and unostentatious way are 
helping the world onward, we know of no one 
who is doing more effective and practical work 
for sound democratic progress, good govern- 
ment and the advancement of the individual 
than Professor Frank Parsons. His City for 
the People is far and away the most valuable 
and comprehensive work on enlightened mu- 
nicipal government that has appeared. His 
Story of New Zealand is incomparably the 
best and most luminous work dealing in a 
detailed way with the progressive and essen- 
tially democratic government of New Zealand 
that has been published; and for the past two 
years he has been devoting the major part of 
his time to the preparation of a work on the 
railways of the world and their relation to the 
people. 

His activity, however, has by no means been 
confined to his writings. In various educa- 
tional, political, economic and social works 
whose objects have been the elevation of the 
standard of citizenship and the development 
of the individual he has been a strong influ- 
ence. The latest and one of the most prom- 
ising labors in which he has been engaged is 
the carrying on of a new free educational in- 
stitution known as The Breadwinners’ Col- 
lege. This school is conducted at the Civic 
Service House, on Salem street, in the North 
End of Boston, in the midst of a section where 
there are numbers of ambitious young people 
not financially well circumstanced and many 
of whom have come comparatively recently 
from Russia and other foreign lands. A large 
proportion of these persons are eager to learn 
more of the principles of free government and 
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of republican institutions than they know, as 
well as to acquire all other kinds of useful in- 
formation, and it is good to see the avidity 
with which they have seized the opportunity 
afforded through the high patriotism and love 
of humanity of Professor Parsons and his 
associates. Among the principal assistants 
of Professor Parsons in his work are Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, one of the most able Unita- 
rian divines of New England, and Mr. Ralph 
Albertson, secretary of the School City League 
and a deeply thoughtful worker for social prog- 
ress who has for years wrought untiringly and 
effectively for the cause of practical codpera- 
tion and to further the realization in life here 
and now of the ethics of the Golden Rule. 

The College is held at the College Settlement 
where Mr. Meyer Bloomfield and Mr. Philip 
Davis have for some time been engaged in a 
splendid labor for the social, moral and in- 
tellectual advancement of the dwellers in this 
congested section. 

In the Breadwinners’ College free instruc- 
tion is given in history and civics; English 
language, composition and literature; indus- 
trial history and economics; life principles, 
practical psychology and method; music and 
vocal culture. There is no tuition fee what- 
ever, but earnest work and studious applica- 
tion are expected from all students. At the 
opening session of the college sixty pupils 
were enrolled. 

It is 1 pry to estimate the far-reaching 
good that will follow from this institution 
which gives opportunities for vitally important 
intellectual and moral education to young 
people hungry for such advantages, but who 
without such an opportunity as this school 
affords would not have the chance to obtain 
the education that is so ardently desired. Out 
of such material as is present in this school 
we may confidently expect there will come 
some civic leaders who will in the coming 
years strike telling blows for justice, freedom 
and an emancipated humanity. 





Tue New Nore or Ersicat IDEALISM 
In Our JournaAts oF RECREATION 
Anp Sport. 


We nave heretofore called attention to the 
tremendous power being wielded by the mag- 
azines for civic righteousness, social justice 
and a moral renaissance in the present crisis, 
but the increase in outspoken championship 
of social, political and economic morality and 
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justice is but one phase of the ethical activity 
clearly apparent in the field of periodical lit- 
erature. No one who has kept in touch with 
the journals of sport, recreation and out door 
life during recent years can have failed to note 
the change in periodicals of this class that 
amounts almost to a revolution. Compare, 
for example, the old-time sporting magazines 
with Recreation since Dan. Beard became its 
editor, Forest and Stream under the manage- 
ment of Bird Grinnell, and Outing under the 
direction of Caspar Whitney; and the differ- 
ence between the old order, where too often 
the periodicals catered to the lowest and most 
brutal instincts in man, and the high moral 
note now present in the above magazines 
edited by reformers, nature-lovers and men 
of ethical ideals, will be striking as it is refresh- 
ing. ‘ 

Seldom has a publication risen so rapidly 
in sterling value as has Recreation since Dan. 
Beard became its editor. The moral tone, 
as our readers can well imagine, is high and 
fine, and the work Mr. Beard is doing to check 
the extinction of the buffalo and other noble 
food animals deserves the highest praise. 

The effect of having men like Beard, Grin- 
nell and Whitney as editors of our leading 
journals of sport and recreation cannot fail 
to be of inestimable value to the rising gen- 
eration in infusing a higher and finer spirit 
into the lives of a large number of persons 
not easily reached by more didactic publica- 
tions. on 

Tue INTERNATIONAL LIBERAL CONGRESS 

At GENEVA. 


Among the important and significant world- 
events of recent months was the international 
council of Unitarians and other liberal relig- 
ious thinkers which convened at Geneva on 
August 29th. At the opening session, held 
in the great hall of the University of Geneva, 
there were about 550 delegates present, among 
whom were many of the strongest and clearest 
thinkers of the age—many of the most deeply 
religious men of our time. Here, sitting side 
by side, were thinkers from the United States 
and from India; from Germany and France; 
from Belgium and Morocco; from Italy and 
Holland; from Switzerland and England. 
Indeed, there were 250 delegates from the 
latter country alone. America was repre- 
sented by more than thirty thinkers. 

The council was opened by Professor A. 
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Chantre of the Theological Faculty of the 
University of Geneva, but the principal open- 
ing address was delivered by the president, 
Professor E. Montet, Dean of the Theological 
Faculty of the University of Geneva. In the 
course of his address this eminent scholar said: 


“Freedom of thought in religious matters 
will be strengthened by this congress. 

“The need of a Christianity at once vital 
and broad is felt more and more. . . . In the 
depths of many souls, both in Europe and 
America and even beyond the two continents, 
there is a profoundly felt need of faith, but of 
unshackled faith. 

“These souls are essentially religious, they 
cannot dispense with faith in God. His mes- 
sengers on earth, from Moses to Jesus and 
from Jesus to the witnesses to religious truth, 
in all lands, at the present time, seem to them 
not only as necessary as the greatest social 
benefactors, but appear to them to be the very 
levers of humanity. In these souls the re- 
ligious need—so deep and sincere and which 
so urgently calls for satisfaction—is intimately 
allied with the demand for liberty. They 
cannot conceive of true Christianity except 
in the spirit of perfect freedom.” 


The council this year was one of the largest 
and most successful ever held, the attendance 
being larger even than that of the last great 
council which convened at Amsterdam two 
years ago; and significant indeed was the 
cordial welcome accorded these Unitarians 
and liberals from all over the world in the city 
of Calvin, the city which witnessed the mar- 
tyrdom of Servetus. And in this connection 
it is interesting to know, as indicating some- 
thing of the growth of liberal sentiment among 
Protestant peoples, that recently the Calvin- 
ists of Geneva placed a memorial on the site 
where Servetus was burned. 


JAPAN’S IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION TO 
THE ScrENCE OF SURGERY. 


JAPAN has become the teacher of the world 
in surgery. The success that has attended 
the treatment of the wounded by her surgeons 
during the recent war has no parallel in the 
history of science. That the favorable show- 
ing is due in part to the fine physical health 
of the Japanese is probably true, but the treat- 
ment of the Russians who fell into the hands 
of the Japanese was also surprisingly success- 
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ful and clearly indicates the superiority of the 
Japanese system over that of Western civiliza- 
tion. 

At a dinner given on September 20th at the 
Hotel Astor, Surgeon-General Suzuki, who 
served on Admiral Togo’s flagship directing 
the treatment of 682 wounded men so success- 
fully that only 32 died, showed that the Japan- 
ese surgical methods differed radically from the 
antiseptic treatment of Western countries, and 
later, in speaking to a representative of the 
New York World, the eminent surgeon thus 
described their treatment: 


“The aseptic method of surgery is extremely 
simple. It consists in washing out a wound 
with distilled water, bandaging it with steril- 
ized cotton bandages and letting it alone for 
nature to heal. That is all. You know that 
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suppuration is the one thing that must be pre- 
vented, for it retards and may prevent the 
healing of a wound. Suppuration is caused by 
microbes and is really a decay of the tissues. 
Dr. Lister taught the world how to kill such 
germs by the use of carbolic acid, corrosive 
sublimate and other drugs, and his discovery, 
which revolutionized surgery, is the antiseptic. 
In the last ten years we have learned that there 
is a simpler and safer method, for the antisep- 
tic drugs are powerful poisons and their intro- 
duction into a fresh wound cannot fail to retard 
its healing. Distilled water contains no germs, 
and fresh wounds—at least, such wounds as 
are received in modern warfare—contain no 
germs; so if these be washed with distilled 
water and bound at once there is no reason 
why they should not heal rapidly. Our ex- 
perience has proved that they do.” 


THE MOVEMENT FOR WORLD PEACE. 


Tue GROWING SENTIMENT AGAINST 
MILITARISM. 


HE CAUSE of international peace is 

being silently fed by various currents 
that are little noticed by the superficial or even 
by those who rely mainly upon outward ap- 
pearances and events about which there is 
much general discussion, as a basis for their 
conclusions. Three recent happenings will 
illustrate this fact and help us to understand 
why men of profound conviction, who view life 
in the comprehensive manner of broad and 
deep thinkers, are optimists even while in no 
wise abating their vigorous fight against those 
things that make for war, corruption, injustice 
and savagery. 

To-day the cause of peace is being advanced 
from two divisions of human activity, one of 
which has ever before, save perhaps in brief 
periods of religious awakening, ranged itself 
on the side of war. Not only are the wisest, 
sanest and noblest representatives of con- 
science-guided intelligence battling for the 
abatement of war and the curse of militarism, 
but the proletariat, who have heretofore been 
the first to respond to the jingo-cries of selfish 
rulers and demagogues, are to-day for the 
first time in earth’s history displaying at once 
the wisdom of enlightened self-interest and 
regard for the fundamental ethics of Chris- 
tianity. 


LaBor AS A Porent Factor AGAINST 
MILITARISM. 


SEVERAL months ago, when the parliament 
of Norway voted to sever the union which ex- 
isted between Norway and Sweden, the ruling 
powers of the sister nation immediately resort- 
ed to threats of violence. The parliament of 
Sweden talked of little else than forcing Nor- 
way by the might of the military arm to re- 
main in an union hateful to the latter nation. 
Apparently there was little thought on the part 
of Swedish statesmen of any adjustment other 
than by an appeal to the arbitrament of force. 
The position taken was precisely such as favors 
acts which render war inevitable, and in past 
times under such circumstances the masses 
have usually been quick to respond to the 
belligerent suggestions of self-seeking states- 
men and warriors. On this occasion, however, 
something happened new in history. The 
labor-unions of Sweden, speaking with unan- 
imity, denounced the talk of war, declaring not 
only their determination not to shoot down 
their brothers of Norway, but many unions 
voted that if the government persisted in going 
to war, a great strike should be called in all 
departments of industrial activity throughout 
the realm. 

This action, we believe, is the first instance 
on record where the producing millions of a 
nation served notice on the ruling and para- 
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site classes that they could not reckon on the in- 
dustrial army to engage in that form of licensed 
murder called war. This declaration not only 
suddenly chilled the war ardor of the states- 
men, who counted on the workers to be the 
food for the cannon, but it produced a profound 
impression all over the Christian world. It is 
stated that, humiliated and disappointed as 
was the Emperor William at finding the auto- 
cracy of Russia weakened and defeated by 
England’s vigorous ally in the Far East, his 
chagrin and anger at Russia’s impotence was 
less than the alarm and disgust occasioned by 
the talk of Norway’s establishing a democratic 
form of government, and the new and ominous 
note that the workers of Sweden struck when 
organized labor significantly protested against 
the nation’s engaging in an unholy war. He 
knew that already in his realm over three mil- 
lion voters were the sworn enemies of militar- 
ism. He knew that the moment the workers 
the world over came to clearly see the true situ- 
ation, they would render war impossible, for 
they would not only realize that they, the strong 
arm of the nation, were the food for the cannon 
and the bulwark for those who in safety reaped 
glory, honor and wealth from the war, but that 
the greatest sufferers in war were the hundreds 
of thousands of widows and orphans of the in- 
dustrial classes, who are always robbed on 
every hand of the supporting arm when nations 
war and who after peace is declared long feel 
the burden of war through the excessive taxa- 
tion levied to pay for its expenses. 


Tue Jaures Incipent Anp Its EFFect. 


ANOTHER very significant recent incident 
that should afford genuine satisfaction to all 
friends of international peace was the effect 
that followed Emperor William’s arbitrary re- 
fusal to allow the illustrious French statesman, 
M. Jean Jaurés, to deliver an address at the 
Socialist Congress in Berlin. Great as is the 
Emperor William’s hatred of social democracy, 
* and indeed of all forms of democracy or aught 
else in government that exalts the power of the 
people and tends to curb the autocratic sway of 
the Kaiser, it was not because of Socialism, a3 
was afterwards shown, that he determined to 
take so high-handed a course as to prohibit one 
of the most distinguished statesmen of a sister 
nation from speaking in his empire. The 
Kaiser, it is stated, found out that the burden 
of M. Jaurés’ address was to be a plea for 
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international peace. He understood that the 
powerful stand that the French statesman had 
so ably taken in his Paris journal as well as in 
his addresses, in regard to the folly and crim- 
inality of war, would form the chief topic of his 
speech; and knowing the power of the most 
eloquent orator of Europe and fearing beyond 
all else the awakening of the proletariat to the 
fact that however much the throne, the ruling 
classes and the parasites might benefit from 
war, the workers must inevitably lose and 
suffer in the event of war, he refused to permit 
M. Jaurés to address the Berlin public. 

But this prohibition outraged the sturdy 
Germans’ innate love of fair play. Men 
hitherto indifferent to Jaurés or his views now 
became interested, and when the Socialist 
Central Committee published the address in 
full and scattered it broadcast, it was read by 
tens if not hundreds of thousands of people 
who would never have heard the address had 
the statesman come in person to deliver it. 
And the address was all that the Emperor 
doubtless feared it would be. It showed the 
workers how their own high interests no less 
than the weal of civilization demanded inter- 
national peace. It pleaded with the wealth- 
creators of all lands to unite in an international 
federation pledged to peace and amity—a fed- 
eration which when strong enough will render 
war no longer probable, if not impossible, and 
in so doing will destroy the burden of militar- 
ism. The following extracts from Jaurés’ 
address will give the reader the keynote of the 
speech the Kaiser feared to have the Germans 
hear: 


“War, like the exploitation of labor, is just a 
form of capitalism, and the prevention of wars 
between nations, and the prevention of wars 
between capital and labor in each nation are 
associated tasks. The execution of these 
tasks means a gigantic educational effort, a 
hopeful effort. 

“Our horror of war does not proceed from 
weak sentimentalism, from enervation. We 
are as ready as others to accept the inevitable 
evils of the human lot. 

“But in Europe of to-day liberty and justice 
are no longer to be achieved through blood- 
shed; the grievances of a people are no longer 
to be redressed in that way, but through an 
international unity—which, however, leaves 
each nation as unfettered in its specific rela- 
tions as individuals are in their respective 
communities.” 
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Tue INTERPARLIAMENTARY CONGRESS. 


Durine the closing days of August there 
assembled in Brussels representatives from 
leading legislative bodies of the principal civ- 
ilized nations, to consider the cause of arbitra- 
tion and world peace. At this congress the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies was represented 
by one hundred members. From the House 
of Commons of England there were thirty 
representatives. From the French Chamber 
of Deputies forty delegates were present. Our 
own House of Representatives sent a number 
of strong men under the leadership of Con- 
gressman Bartholdt, president of the Inter- 
parliamentary Congress. There were also able 
delegations from the German, Austrian and 
Hungarian houses and from the parliaments 
of Belgium, Holland, Denmark and Sweden. 

Many questions of the first importance were 
discussed in a manner that cannot fail to bear 
fruit in the coming years. But the most im- 
portant action was the presentation and favor- 
able reception of the plan offered by the Amer- 
ican representatives, under the leadership of 
Congressman Bartholdt, for the establish- 
ment of a permanent congress of nations. 
This bold proposal, though tentatively and 
tactfully presented, as in the nature of the case 
such a proposition to receive consideration 
would have to be, was essentially revolutionary 
in character, yet the proposition received pro- 
found consideration, and though one of the 
leading Austrians and a prominent English 
statesman wished to move slowly, fearing 
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America might be too precipitous in its pro- 
posed action, and though some of the German 
and Italian representatives opposed the pro- 
visions for arbitration, on the whole the re- 
ception was most favorable and the proposi- 
tion was referred to a special committee with 
instructions that it should report to the Hague 
Tribunal which was to be called after the close 
of the Russo-Japanese war. 

The fact that leading statesmen of the great 
civilized nations are meeting together for the 
purpose of promoting international peace and 
that the minds of so many men intimately 
concerned in the world’s affairs are focussed 
upon the abatement of militarism and the 
advancement of peace, is in itself most sig- 
nificant and encouraging; and the further 
fact that such a body favorably received and 
discussed a proposition for international arbi- 
tration shows that the sweep and current of 
world sentiment is moving toward a goal new 
in the history of civilization. 

We believe the time is not far distant when 
an international tribunal will be established, 
with authorized powers to decide all questions 
of dispute between nations, just as the depart- 
ment of justice within a civilized land settles 
disputes and contentions between citizens. 
Despite all superficial signs to the contrary 
and despite the blunted moral susceptibilities 
of church, state and commercial life of the 
present age, the face of the civilized world is 
set toward universal arbitration and the re- 
duction and final destruction of the menace 
and curse of militarism. 








A FASCINATING PEN-PICTURE OF A VANISHING 


RACE.* 


A Boox-Srupy. 


I. Tue Avutuor or THE Book. 


R. EDWARD TREGEAR, the able 
Secretary of Labor for the Common- 
wealth of New Zealand, has contributed a 
work of great value to the literature of the 
world in his scholarly yet fascinating volume 
on The Maori Race. The author is one of the 
most remarkable figures in the group of dis- 
tinguished progressive statesmen who have 
placed New Zealand in the very van of liberal 
democratic commonwealths and made it a 
genuine bogy to predatory wealth and the 
parasite class that aspires to occupy a position 
in our land not unlike that of the hereditary 
aristocracy of monarchal countries. But Mr. 
Tregear is far more than one of the most prac- 
tical of the liberal democratic statesmen of 
Australasia. He is a philologist of world- 
wide distinction and an expert on all matters 
relating to the Polynesian peoples. Usually 
men who rigidly follow the scientific method 
in their research, as does our author, become 
prosaic; but Mr. Tregear is a happy excep- 
tion to this rule, for next to fidelity to the de- 
mands of truth, his work is marked by the 
idealism of the truly poetic soul. This is true 
of his work wherever seen. In statescraft 
the practical idealist is ever seeking to intro- 
duce now and here that measure of justice 
that should mark a civilized people and bring 
into present realization in government the 
spirit of the Golden Rule. To the study of 
the Maoris he has brought the same sympathy 
and enthusiasm and the same broad, just and 
fraternal spirit that has marked his career as 
a statesman. Hence his study of the native 
New Zealanders is possessed of human inter- 
est and is rich in information and suggestive 
lessons. 


II. Way Tue Dark Sipe or Maori Lire 
Has Breen So UntrormMiy EMPHASIZED. 


It is a humiliating fact, let it be frankly said, 
that the Anglo-Saxon peoples are conspicuous 
among the world’s leading nations in their 
prejudice against all colored races; and it has 
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been the custom too frequently pursued by 
nations seeking justification for their greed 
for conquest, to emphasize the evil character- 
istics of the native peoples against whom they 
have larcenous designs. The missionaries, 
also, in their zeal to collect funds to enable 
them to carry forward their work, have laid 
far greater emphasis on the repellant and sav- 
age sides of heathen life than on the nobler 
and finer traits of those whom they desire to 
convert. Hence the general impression given 
of heathen and barbarous nations has been 
usually unjust and misleading. No peoples, 
not the most civilized, could make a good 
showing if their darker sides and weaker ex- 
pressions were given preponderating empha- 
sis. Thus, for example, if an Inca traveler 
had journeyed through the Spanish peninsula 
at the time when the so-called Holy Inquisi- 
tion was despoiling and driving the Hebrews 
from Spain and lighting the fires of death 
around the bodies of the noblest children of 
the land; if he had journeyed further and be- 
held the frenzy of religious persecution else- 
where in Europe taxing the ingenuity of man 
to devise means of torture more terrible than 
any hitherto invented, to apply to those who 
could not subscribe to the tenets of certain 
creeds and dogmas and who were too great 
and noble to lie or dissimulate; if he had from 
thence passed over to England and there found 
on every hand gibbets, each bearing a score 
or more of unfortunates, the crime of many 
of whom was merely theft of food to prevent 
starvation; and if further he had ignored the 
better aspects of life, he might well have paint- 
ed a picture that would have created only 
feelings of loathing and revulsion in the minds 
of all his people who heard his story. Or, 
coming down to our own day, should a visitor 
from a distant planet come into our midst and 
have his mind riveted on the blots of our so- 
called Christian civilization to such a degree 
that he should ignore the better side of present- 
day life, he also might tell nothing but the 
truth and yet make a picture so distorted as 
not only to be markedly unfair, but repellant 
to every enlightened mind. 

Now we have been accustomed to regard 
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the Maoris and their fellow-peoples with uni- 
versal aversion. They have been painted as 
cannibals, banqueting on their fallen foes, and 
as people who on occasions used human vic- 
tims to propitiate the gods or avert some threat- 
ened disaster; and these things in the early 
days were true of them, yet in spite of such 
revolting practices their life possessed much 
that was fine, noble, attractive and praise- 
worthy—so much so, indeed, as to make their 
story one of singular interest when told by one 
thoroughly acquainted with all phases of their 
life and great and just enough to give to his 
history that moral proportion which truth 
demands,—such a picture as we find in the 
present work by New Zealand’s eminent states- 
man. 


Ill. THe Prorpte anp TuHerr Puysicau 
CHARACTERISTICS, HaBits AND CUSTOMS. 


The Maoris, that branch of the Polynesian 
race inhabiting New Zealand at the time when 
the white man first touched on the island, 
were in the elder day a powerful and numerous 
people, but since the coming of the European, 
with his diseases, his fear and his habits and 
customs so unlike those of primitive people, 
the Maori has rapidly declined. The rem- 
nant has also become to a large degree Eu- 
ropeanized, so that, as Mr. Tregear points 
out, between “the old Maori and the new 
there is indeed a great gulf fixed,” and “it is 
then to the Maori of elder days that we must 
turn, if we wish to learn with reliability the 
influences under which this branch of the great 
Polynesian race thought and acted, fought and 
worked, lived and died.” 

“The Maoris,” observes our author, “were 
a handsome and well-developed race; muscu- 
lar, fleshy, with fine figures, good arms and 
well-shaped legs, but with the feet flat and 
broad. The men were as tall as the average 
Englishman. . . . Among a hundred Maoris, 
at least ten would be six feet high or over.” 
Their bodily frames “possessed enormous 
stores of endurance. Like most races nearer 
the fountain-head of primitive life than our- 
selves they held a recuperative force which 
may have resembled that of our Viking ances- 
tors, but which appears to the ordinary Euro- 
pean little short of marvelous.” 

“The women were shorter than the men, 
but in youth were elegant and graceful; many 
of them had small and beautifully shaped 
hands. . . . They differed very much in com- 
plexion, some being as fair as Southern Euro- 
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peans, some almost as dark as negroes. 

A good comparison for the Polynesian skin 
has been made in ‘the color of coffee with 
plenty of cream.’” 

“The hair was very black and abundant; 
sometimes it was closely waved or curly, but 
never tufted or wooly as in negroid races.” 
“They had oval heads with well-shaped brows 
and .full brain development.” Their eyes 
were frequently large and very beautiful. 
Their teeth as a rule were very fine and regu- 
lar, but the mouth was coarse, a defect that 
was accentuated by the tattooing of the lips. 

“They were a very long-lived race, having 
few if any fatal diseases,” and barring the 
casualties of war, they usually died from natu- 
ral causes. “Briefly put, the Maori died 
either in battle or in senility.” 

“If the art of the physician was little needed 
by the ancient Maoris, clean of blood and 
healthy of occupation, the help of the surgeon 
was very frequently necessary. Cannibalism 
with all its horrors has one redeeming point, 
it makes those who emerge from the struggle 
well acquainted with the anatomy of the hu- 
man frame. They became masters of rude 
surgery so far as dislocations and fractures 
were concerned, setting the bones and apply- 
ing splints of totara-bark or the base of flax- 
leaves to broken limbs with considerable deft- 
ness. Skulls were often severely fractured 
in the desperate fight with clubs and stone- 
axes, but the sufferers frequently recovered.” 

“Insane persons were few and were looked 
upon almost with awe.” “Children were 
seldom born as idiots, or deaf and dumb, or 
blind.” 

The reader should remember that the con- 
ditions here described are those that prevailed 
before the European settlers arrived,—condi- 
tions as reported by the early missionaries and 
verified by the general history and traditions 
of the race. “As soon, however, as white men 
came among them,” this condition was ma- 
terially changed. “Diseases,” observes our 
author, “were introduced, sometimes in un- 
suspected ways as that by which influenza 
arrives; sometimes by means only too well 
known.” It is also probable that after the 
European came, with his general fear of dis- 
ease, he transmitted this fear to the receptive 
mind of the Maori, for no fact has been re- 
cently better established than that a large 
proportion of our present-day ailments are 
primarily induced by fear and an expectant 
mental attitude. Before the Europeans came 
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the Maori thought little of disease. His feat 
was rather for the spear-thrust and the bake- 
oven of the powerful and warlike tribes that 
environed him. 

The most terrible epidemic ever known in 
New Zealand swept over the island more than 
a century ago and well-nigh annihilated the 
people in many sections. It was said to have 
been carried thither by a shipwrecked crew 
of white people, probably Scots, as a ship con- 
taining sixty of these hardy people set out in 
1782 to found a settlement in New Zealand 
and were never heard of afterwards. Accord- 
ing to the story told by the Maoris, the ship 
was wrecked and the crew was captured by 
the natives and afterwards killed and eaten, 
whereupon a terrible plague broke out char- 
acterized by an eruption in spots over the body. 
It swept the island. Something of the ravages 
may be inferred from the fact that in one settle- 
ment, out of three hundred but two survived 
Whether the plague was spotted-fever, small- 
pox, scarlet-fever, or some other disease, none 
will probably ever know. The plague that 
followed the human banquet, however, was 
by no means the only influence that served to 
reduce the population of the Maori people 
after the advent of the Europeans. 

“The furious tribal wars that raged and- 
the slaughter, especially after the introduction 
of guns and powder, was very great, as well 
as the ravages caused by introduced diseases.” 
“Strong drink brought its curse for body and 
mind of those yielding to its insidious tempta- 
tions. . . . The race had left the old paths 
and wandered to death on the new.” 

The Maori lived largely on vegetable food. 
The staple root-crop was the sweet-potato 
which was diligently and extensively culti- 
vated. There were numerous other roots and 
plants used for food. “Bread was made from 
the yellow pollen of the bulrush. It was col- 
lected in summer, and when raw was like 
mustard in appearance. It was gently beaten 
out from the flowering spikes, and mixed up 
with water into thin, large, round cakes and 
then baked. The taste was like gingerbread, 
and it was both sweet and light.” 

Next to vegetable products, fish formed the 
chief article of diet. They enjoyed the bene- 
fits of “good fishing grounds all round their 
coast as well as in lakes and rivers.” They 
also ate many kinds of birds and the few ani- 
mals that lived on the island. Some apolo- 
gists for the cannibalism of the Maoris insist 
that it was due to lack of food, but Mr. Tre- 





gear does not incline to this opinion, as he 
believes that the food-supply was amply suf- 
ficient. 

“Their outward senses, like those of most 
other primitive peoples, were more acute than 
those of Europeans. The touch was so sen- 
sitive that in tracking they could ascertain by 
its use whether a foot had fallen in a certain 
spot. The sight was so unusually strong that 
they saw more stars than we can, and could 
distinguish nebule better. Mr. Colenso as- 
serts that he has proved that natives could see 
the satellites of Jupiter with the naked eye, 
as he has stood by the observers with his tele- 
scope and watched while they gave the time 
of a satellite’s eclipse. The Maoris had a 
real delight in color. The different artistic 
shades used in house-decoration would alone 
prove this; the dark-brown wood of the frame- 
work, the yellow reeds of the wall-linings, the 
scarlet, black and white of the rafters. Their 
staffs and carvings were often ornamented 
with iridiscent shell-work; the borders of the 
mats with subtly blended color. They had- 
not only a love of color but a finely discrimi- 
nating sense of it, for instance when looking 
at things beyond the vision of a European 
they could appreciate by the delicate shadings 
of green on a distant hill of what timber the 
forest was composed, and when gazing at some 
far-off point of land in the sea they could tell 
where was the shallow water about it, where 
the sea-weed, where the sand, where the chan- 
nel, even the approach of a fish shoal, all these 
painted only in finest variations of color at an 
immense distance.” 

The Maoris were “an exceedingly good- 
tempered and sociable people, liking to be in 
company and arranging their homes in com- 
munities.” They were “exceedingly cour- 
teous and polite.” “They were a very in- 
dustrious people and much of their work de- 
manded common labor. During the day the 
men went to their cultivations, to sea-fishing, 
to building houses, felling trees, digging fern- 
root, making weapons, paddies, axes, ropes, 
fence-posts, figure-heads of canoes, etc. The 
women prepared food, brought firewood, wove 
mats and baskets, and worked in cultivations. 
The chiefs worked side by side with the slaves, 
the highly-born woman with her attendants, 
but the higher in rank they were, the more 
they were expected to excel through having 
had better instruction.” 

“They helped one another very generously; 
in fact the communal] system, which has many 
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disadvantages from the point-of-view of an 
imperfect civilization, has the evident value 
of making mutual assistance so general as to 
be almost incredible to a European. Cheer- 
ful, willing, unselfish and unstinted service 
was yielded as a necessity common as air.” 

“The Maoris loved children and thoroughly 
spoiled them, allowing them a latitude and 
freedom not permitted to European children. 
This also was a part of the communal system; 
any woman’s child was every woman’s child, 
and if she did not nurse her own exclusively 
she was nursing the child of one who was pay- 
ing her the same compliment. The men were 
just as fond of children as the women, and an 
old man (if not a chief) might be seen toiling 
all day with his little grandchild strapped on 
his back.” 

“This, then, is what can be said in favor of 
the Maori, viz., that he was brave, strong of 
will, true to friends, hospitable, industrious, 
courteous, kind to women and children, help- 
ful to his mates, skilled in observation, and 
with the sense to turn his perceptive faculties 
to useful purposes.” 

This people held marriage in far greater 
respect than most uncivilized races, and it was 
rare indeed that there were any cases of mari- 
tal infidelity, though before marriage young 
people enjoyed a freedom rarely accorded. 

“Boys and girls were brought up in com- 
pany, sleeping and bathing together with the 
utmost freedom of conduct, yet there was little 
immorality induced by this practice; what 
unchastity existed among the unmarried was 
rather the result of social license centuries 
old and public opinion on the subject, than 
on account of propinquity in domestic ar- 
rangements.” 

The lot of woman was much better among 
this people than in many lands which make 
much greater pretensions to civilization. “It 
is a proof of the high esteem and respect in 
which the Maoris held their women that the 
right of showing preference in love affairs was 
reserved for the girl. In almost every case 
the first advances were made by the woman, 
either directly or through one of her friends.” 
“Women had a high place among them and 
certainly justified the confidence and pro- 
tection they received.” 

One curious custom of the Maoris related 
to the punishment of unintentional offences 
and was called “plunder.” “It was a diffi- 
cult matter for a European to understand, but 
was a method by which an offence was expi- 
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ated. It consisted of a band of persons visit- 
ing the offender and stripping him of all his 
movable property, or at all events of as much 
as was supposed to pay for the damage done. 
If a man allowed one of his boy children to 
get hurt, the tribe would ‘plunder’ the father 
for the loss or possible loss of the child, since 
the boy probably would have been a future 
warrior. Ifa man’s wife eloped with a strang- 
er her relations would ‘plunder’ the deserted 
husband, since he should have taken better 
care of her, and not have lost to the tribe a 
mother of possible fighters.” 


IV. Mentat CHARACTERISTICS AND 
ACHIEVEMENTS: Love or ART, 
Porrry AND SonG. 


In speaking of the mental characteristics of 
the ancient Maori Mr. r observes: 

“He was without doubt a highly-educated 
person, although he had never seen a book. 
The civilized man may have equal or superior 
mental powers to those once possessed by the 
Maori, but these powers have been special- 
ized by the division of labor till the ‘all round’ 
man has disappeared. We are dependent 
one upon the other for food, clothes, dwellings, 
necessities, luxuries, but the individual man 
able to do everything for himself and do it 
admirably is rare indeed. Almost any of us, 
set down in an island covered with forest, 
naked, alone, told to make his tools from 
blocks of stone at his feet, and then with such 
tools to fell trees, build houses, make boats, 
weapons, carvings, ornaments, etc., or die, 
would think such a task almost impossible. 
If to these be added the arts of weaving, dye- 
ing, cultivating the soil, catching fish, birds, 
getting firewood, he would humbly acknowl- 
edge his shortcomings and yield to despair. 
But to the Maori of old these things were only 
part of his training. He studied astronomy 
that he might get steering-points at night for 
his canoe, and time-points for his cultivations. 
He observed the blossoming of plants, the 
mating of birds, the spawning and migration 
of fishes. His mind was stored with religious 
laws, with ancient hymns and spells, with 
histories of his ancestors in the remote past, 
and knowledge of his tribe in the active pres- 
ent to the remotest cousin on whom he could 
call in time of war. He knew by heart every 
boundary of his land, by name every headland 
of the coast and bend of a river; he was a poet, 
orator, warrior, seaman, fisherman, cultivator, 
sculptor, ropemaker, weapon-maker, house- 
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builder, and these things were done with ex- 
cellence; no flimsy, slip-shod work was to be 
found; patience, industry, skill and artistic 
effort were lavished unstintingly. Surely 
such a man was ‘educated,’ not in our sense, 
perhaps, but then in his eyes our ‘education’ 
would be looked upon as eminently unsatis- 
factory, as training only one side of character, 
and perhaps no side at all of usefulness.” 

“An old Maori chief was taken by a Euro- 
pean friend to an art gallery, and the first 
thing on which the native set his eye was a 
replica of the Venus of Milo. Entranced, 
he could not be induced to leave that model 
of womanly perfection in form. From every 
side he viewed its symmetrical proportions, 
nor could he be torn away until the patience 
of his friends was well-nigh exhausted. The 
same rapture overtook him as he viewed the 
Quoit-thrower, the Dying Gladiator, and the 
Apollo Belvidere. His eye, trained to recog- 
nize strength and grace in the human form, 
paid full tribute to the masterpieces of ancient 
art. Nor is it to sculpture only that the hom- 
age of these nature-lovers is paid. In a pict- 
ure gallery the eye of the Maori may be relied 
upon to pick out the true in drawing and the 
accurate in color, where an uneducated Euro- 
pean would be utterly at fault, and where even 
the cultured disciple of some whimsical school 
may be led to false conclusions by a warped 
course of training or by minor principles run 

It was this sense of proportion and of 
‘balance’ that gave their own good work its 
highest value, almost an ‘art-value’ to quite 
practical matters. It was this gift that enabled 
them to hew perfectly the two sides of the hull 
of a canoe (without our scientific aids) so that 
it would sit perfectly level on the water when 
launched. The  sweet-potato plantations 
were pictures of mathematical accuracy and 
care. The two sides of a tattooed face were 
perfect doubles each of the other; their danc- 
ing, paddling, even digging the ground were 
executed in perfect time and often to vocal 
music.” 

As with so many of the more superior 
primitive peoples, the love of poetry and song 
was very strong in the Maoris. “Song and 
musical utterance were the natural expression 
of their every emotion. All their religious 
moods found an outcome in chants and hymns; 
love-songs to their sweethearts and dirges for 
the dead alternated with lullabies to their 
children and songs of defiance against their 
foes, while their more quiet and meditative 
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moments were passed in crooning low ditties 
full of pathos and poetry. Children sung at 
their games and men and women at their 
sports. Even their ghostly fears were filled 
with music, for could they not hear the voice of 
fairies and spirits at night uttering their songs 
of warning and uncanny revelry? The poetry 
is of peculiar character, unrhymed, and with 
only a feeble attempt at rhythm.” 

The following examples of poetry will give 
some idea of their achievements in this respect: 


a tide rd = glides swiftly uot . 
mingles all in one t oam. 
Oo eek, now sleeping F eens aon rise to 
And O thou Earth; - + exert thy might for 
And open wide the door to my last home, 
Where calm and quiet rest awaits me in the sky.” 


The mothers were ever crooning lullabies to 
their children, and when death called the little 
ones these lullabies became laments. Here 
is a typical example of a song sung by the 
Maori mothers long years before the white 
man’s foot had pressed the soil of New Zea- 
land: 


“T silent sit as throbs my heart 

For my children; 

And those who look on me 

As now I bow my head 

May deem me but as a forest tree 
From distant land. 

I bow my head 

As droops the tree-fern 

And weep for my children. 

O my child! so often called, 

“Come O my child!’ 

Gone! Yes, with the mighty ~ ia 

I lonely sit ’mid noise and crowd, 

My life ebbs fast.” 


“The Maori mind was a treasury of pithy 
proverbs; hundreds have been collected.” 
Here are a few typical examples: 

“Though the grub may be a little thing it can 
cause the big tree to fall.” 

“A spear shaft may be parried but not a 
shaft of speech.” 

“The weaving of a garment may be traced 
but the thoughts of man cannot.” 

“Son up and doing, prosperous son; son 
sitting, hungry son.” 

“Great is the majority of the dead.” 

“Well done the hand that roots up weeds.” 

“*Those who escape the sea-god will be 
killed by those on shore’ is an allusion to the 
legendary custom in the ancestral home of kill- 
ing shipwrecked strangers. It is used as apply- 
ing to a very perilous position, as we say “Be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea.’ “The 
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road to Hawaiki is cut off’ is equivalent to our 
“The Rubicon is passed.’” 


Vv. Myrtus, Lecenps, Fotx-Lore Ta.es 
AND SUPERSTITIONS. 


Many are the interesting myths, legends, and 
folk-lore tales that were handed down from 
generation to generation, and one is constantly 
impressed with the striking similarity between 
them and many of the well-known legends of 
Persia, Greece and Rome. Space forbids our 
giving more than two or three examples of these 
strange age-long dreams and fancies of the 
human mind: 


The Romance of How Ponga Secured His 
Bride. 


One of the many popular love romances of 
the legendary period describes the wooing and 
winning of the fair princess Puhi-huia by the 
valiant Ponga. 

“The names of the lovers are themselves 
romantic, for the man’s, Ponga means the 
graceful ‘tree-fern,’ while that of his sweet- 
heart is, metaphorically, ‘Head-dress of jew- 
els.’ The story is the more interesting because 
the wooing and declaration were performed by 
the man. The lovers were members of tribes 
often at war, but on the occasion of some peace 
festivities met at Mount Eden, Auckland. 
The young people took a great fancy to each 
other, but her station in life was superior to his, 
and they did not dare to openly express their 
feelings, as many of the man’s seniors were 
present and were Puhi-huia’s suitors, for she 
was a famous beauty. At last the youth hit on 
the strategem of calling loudly to his slave for 
water in the night, the slave being instructed to 
pretend absence or deafness. The girl’s 
father heard Ponga calling without effect, so 
said to his daughter, ‘Arise and get water for 
our guest.” The maid arose, and, though 
dreadfully frightened of the darkness and the 
spirits that move in darkness, took the cala- 
bash and went to the spring. Ponga also rose, 
feigning anger and saying, ‘Let me find that 
deaf slave and his soul shall travel on the path 
to the realms of the dead.’ He followed the 
track the girl had taken, for he heard her sing- 
ing to keep her heart brave and prevent the evil 
ones from touching her. As she stooped to 
dip the water her lover stood at her side. She 
said, ‘Why did you come? I was going to 
bring water for you.” He answered, ‘You are 
the water I am thirsty for.’ They then talked 
as lovers will till it was time to return to the pa, 
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which they did singly, lest people should sus- 
pect their meeting. Puhi-huia’s mother said, 
“How long you have been! Ponga must be 
dead with thirst. Take our guest the water.’ 
The girl did so, and Ponga drank, not from the 
cup, lest he should make it tapu, for he was 
a chief of rank, but he placed his hand cup- 
fashion below his lips and the maiden poured 
the waterforhim. After this the lovers eloped, 
pursued by angry kinsmen, but our ‘Young 
Lochinvar’ bore off his bride in safety. The 
story of their flight and its result is one of the 
purest and sweetest tales ever told, though far 
too long to be repeated here.” 


Among the legends that purported to des- 
cribe the origin of tattooing among the Maoris 
is the following: 


The Tale of Mataora and His Lost Bride. 


“A man named Mataora who lost his wife 
went to the Underworld to search for her. 
When he arrived at the Door of Darkness and 
looked in, he saw forms resembling men walk- 
ing about. He descended, and meeting a 
person asked, ‘Has any human being met you ?” 
“Yes,’ was the answer. ‘She has gone with 
her lip hanging down and with a sobbing 
sound.” The man went and came to a fire 
whereat tattooers were sitting. Uetonga, the 
chief artist, looked at the decorated face of 
Mataora and putting up his hand wiped off the 
design saying, ‘Those above there do not know 
how to tattoo properly.’ Mataora was thrown 
prostrate and the operation of tattooing was 

. While this was going on, Mataora to 
dull the pain called on his wife Niwareka 
(Great Delight) in song, which thus began— 
“** Great ight! ight! 

grates ore es 

Speaking of the pain of the beloved one,’ etc., etc. 


“His wife, hearing him call her name, came 
to him and tended him in his pain. Niwareka 
and Mataora left the shades together in safety, 
but she omitted to leave the present necessary 
from those who travel to Life from Death, and 
thenceforth no mortal was allowed to return 
from the Underworld to the homes of men. 
Mataora taught men the art of tattooing.” 


This story of course suggests that of Or- 
pheus and Eurydice, but there are other myth- 
ical tales that resemble the Greek legend even 
more closely, as, for example, the myth of 
Pare and Hutu. Pare, a handsome young 
warrior chieftain, was loved by a beautiful 
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princess named Hutu. The youth, however, 
was cold to her love, and in despair the prin- 
cess committed suicide. Her friends were 
about to fall upon and slay Pare when he 
suddenly conceived a passionate longing to 
behold and possess the lost one and waving 
them back he declared that he believed he 
could restore her to life. Love has magic 
power, and the dauntless youth set out for 
the Underworld. At length he arrived at 
the dwelling of the Great Lady of Night, and 
in return for a precious gift the guardian of 
the nether world pointed the way while warn- 
ing him against eating the food of the dead, 
else he might never return. 


“When Hutu arrived at the dwelling-place 
of departed souls he tried with diverting 
games to lure the spirit of his sweetheart forth, 
but she obstinately refused until he had in- 
vented a new game. He induced the people 
(the spirits) to bend down the top of a tree 
and when he was seated on it to let go sudden- 
ly, he of course flying up into the air. En- 
chanted with this original and exciting game, 
Pare ventured to his side saying, ‘Let me also 
play.” He put his arm round her, and called 
to his companions, ‘Pull the head of the tree 
down, down, even to the earth.’ They did 
so and on its being suddenly released Pare 
and Hutu were thrown by the jerk so high that 
they became entangled in the roots of the 
trees and shrubs that grow through the soil 
of the upper world. (O Sancta Simplicitas!) 
Hutu forced a way for both up through these, 
and restored the spirit of his beloved to her 
body, married her and ‘lived happy ever after- 
wards.”” 


The Maoris, like other primitive peoples 
of imagination, had a story which accounted 
for the origin of the sun and moon. Accord- 
ing to this myth, “Heaven took a wife and 
begot the moon and then took another wife 
and begot the sun. These two were thrown 
up into the sky as ‘the eyes of Heaven.’ Be- 
fore that time all was darkness and with these 
‘Eyes’ came the first germ of life.” 

Many were the superstitions of this imagi- 
native people. The most striking example 
is found in the tapu. Our familiar word “ta- 
boo” came, our author explains, from the 
New Zealand word tapu, meaning something 
prohibited, either from sacred or objection- 
able reasons. With the Maoris the list of 


things that were tapu or placed under the ban 
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by the priest was appallingly large, and while 
doubtless good for the priest served to restrict 
the rightful freedom of the people and to take 
much from the pleasure of life that they might 
otherwise have experienced. The fear of 
giving offence to the ancestral spirits of the 
dead or to the vigilant and often highly sensi- 
tive and vengeful deities that were supposed 
to environ the people, served much as the old 
belief in the devil and hell-fire served to cast 
an ever-present pall over the mind of the sim- 
ple and the superstitious of Europe during 
the Dark Ages and, indeed, far into modern 
times, making them the easy victims of re- 
ligious fanaticism and the slaves of theological 
hierarchies and priestcraft. The Maori had 
ever to be on his guard lest wittingly or un- 
wittingly he offend by coming under the curse 
of the tapu. If he so offended the priest had 
to be resorted to. 

The Maoris could boast of something like 
the ancient cities of refuge of Israel. “At 
Mohoaonui on the Upper Waikato river stood 
a fortress that received its name from Hine, 
the daughter of Maniapoto. Hine was a 
woman so highly thought of by her tribe that 
her home was held forever inviolable and 
sacred. Even her foes respected her so greatly 
that when the fort in which she lived was at- 
tacked it was sufficient for her father to say 
to the storming party, ‘Do not intrude on the 
courtyard of Hine!’ to make them stay their 
steps and retire. No human being was al- 
lowed to be killed on that spot, and the ‘court- 
yard of Hine’ became a synonym for ‘sanctu- 
ary.’ ” 

VI. Tue Forvre Lire. 


The Maoris believed in a future life. Their 
concepts were in many respects similar to 
those of Greece. To them Hades was located 
under the earth. The soul descended to the 
nether world, where it was greeted by its an- 
cestors and relatives who welcomed it and 
gave it food which, if it partook of it, would 
render forever impossible any return to the 
upper world. After a while the spirit died a 
second time and had to pass through a very 
nactow opening guarded by the genii Taw- 
haitiri and Tuapiko. The genii strove to 
crush the spirit as it passed between them. 
If, however, it was a pure, light shade, it could 
escape as a bird from the snare of the fowler, 
but if gross and clogged it would be destroyed 
by the guardians of the pass. Through stage 
after stage the soul passed, “dying afresh at 




















the entrance to each ‘circle,’” 
that some at length entered the vast, shadowy 
abode of the heroes and demi-gods, though 
by far the greater number was ultimately an- 
nihilated. 


and it is said 


Such, in brief, are some of the prominent 
traits, striking characteristics and peculiari- 
ties, beliefs, dreams and imaginings of this 
interesting people of whom there is but a rem- 
nant left on earth to-day. In a study like 


BOOKS OF 


A Vitat Book on Municrpat-Ownersuir.t 


A work of special value to friends of good 
government and progressive democracy has 
just been published from the pen of Judge 
Samuel Seabury of New York City. It is a 
clear, forcible and judicial discussion of mu- 
nicipal-ownership, with special reference to 
the Empire City; and thus with a definite ob- 
ject in view we have a treatment concrete in 
character that most admirably complements 
Professor Frank Parsons’ The City for the 
People. The latter work covers the field far 
better than any other single treatise. Indeed, 
it is almost encyclopedic in character, but for 
this very reason it appeals less forcibly to 
many minds, and especially to minds not 
trained to digest a mass of information or to 
reach clear conclusions from extended presen- 
tations of a subject, than briefer and more con- 
crete discussions. The business man or 
laborer, however much he may wish to see the 
community well governed, is as a rule so en- 
grossed in his toil that he shrinks from a large 
volume of five or six hundred pages, but he 
will readily peruse and quickly grasp the sig- 
nificance of a succinct presentation fortified 
by tangible illustrations in which all phases 
of the question are lucidly yet briefly presented. 

Judge Seabury in his work has achieved a 
marked success in presenting one of the most 
vital issues before the American people in a 
cogent, luminous and convincing manner. 
Moreover, the work, while of special interest 
to the citizens of greater New York, is almost 
nddrened to B. 0. for review in THE ARENA should be 


Bis r, Editorial Department, THE 
“tT Boel Beene a "; 
: ws and Operation of Public Utilities 
as New You City. By Judge Samuel Seabury. Paper. Pp. 


Price, 25 cents. New York: Municipal-Owne 
Publishing Company. ™ ' 
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this it is of course impossible to even briefly 
touch upon many things discussed at length 
in a volume of almost five hundred pages, 
but enough has been given to show that the 
Maoris were a very remarkable people, and 
it is a melancholy fact that they, like our red- 
men, are fast vanishing from the face of the 
land they loved. A few more generations at 
most, and they will be a memory, even as 
ancient Egypt, Chaldea, Persia and Assyria 
are memories to-day. 


THE DAY.* 


equally valuable to patriotic workers for good 
government in all American municipalities; 
for the problem is at heart essentially the same 
in all cities, and more than that, it is a great, 
growing and a vital issue that will not be set- 
tled until the people have triumphed over 
corporate greed that is at once the prime fac- 
tor in the corruption of government and a 
source of oppressive extortion from which 
all citizens are alike suffering. It better than 
any volume of recent months will help intel- 
ligent and sincere Americans to clearly under- 
stand the municipal-ownership question in 
all its bearings and how to best meet and settle 
the issue for the benefit of all the people. It 
is conspicuously judicial and fair in spirit and 

, though an outspoken argument 
in favor of public-ownership. It is also emi- 
nently practical, showing precisely how the 
people can again come into the enjoyment of 
their own. The Judge fearlessly meets all 
the perplexing problems and obstacles which 
lie in the way of public-ownership, in a manner 
that cannot fail to be of inestimable value to 
all friends of good government who appreci- 
ate the importance of this progressive step in 
a programme of practical progress along dem- 
ocratic lines. 

The work is divided into nine chapters de- 
voted to the following subjects: “Public 
Franchises, ” “The Lighting Monopoly,” 

“The Street Railway Monopoly,” “The Rapid 
Transit Commission,” “ Bridges,” “The Func- 
tions of Government,” “Regulation and Con- 
trol as a Remedy,” “Arguments in Favor of 
Public-Ownership and Operation,” and “Le- 
gal Methods by Which the City May Acquire 
and Operate Its Public Utilities.” 

Readers of Tur Arena who are following 
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the masterly papers of the Hon. J. Warner 
Mills will find that in New York City is to be 
found much the same record of moral crimi- 
nality, of corruption and the betrayal of the 
people through the domination and evil power 
of the public-service corporations as is so 
graphically pictured by Mr. Mills in his dis- 
tinctly great papers. Judge Seabury’s vol- 
ume should be a handbook for municipal re- 
formers. It will accomplish valuable mission- 
ary work wherever circulated. 





In the Heights. By Richard Watson Gilder. 
Cloth. Pp. 96. Price, $1.00 net. New 
York: The Century Company. 


Ricuarp Watson GILDER is one of our 
most finished poets. He cannot be said to be 
a voluminous writer, though the present little 
book is his eighth volume of poems, but what 
he writes is always worth the reading and some 
of his verses are of a high order of merit. In 
addition to imaginative and poetic excellence, 
the present volume is marked by a high ethical 
tone that gives it moral virility. Sometimes 
the appeal is to lofty patriotism or civic spirit; 
sometimes to the individual, as an appeal to 
do right for right’s sake and because in so 
doing the soul is enriched. Of the poems of 
the first class perhaps none is nobler than that 
entitled “Builders of the State.” The fol- 
lowing stanzas from this fine composition well 
illustrate the ethical character of our poet’s 
work: 


“Who builds the state? Not he whose 
Rooted in wrong, in gold entrenched, 
Makes him the regent of the hour; 
The eternal light cannot be quenched : 


This shall outlive his little span; 
Shine fierce upon each tainted scheme; 
Shall show where shame blots all the plan; 
The treachery in the dazzling dream. 


He builds the state who builds on truth,— 
Not he who, crushing toward his aim, 

Strikes conscience from the throne, and ruth, 
To win a dark, unpiteous fame. 


iwer 


He builds the state who to that task 

Brings strong, clean hands, and purpose pure; 
Who wears not virtue as a mask; 

He builds the state that shall endure,— 


The state wherein each loyal son 
Holds as a birthright from true sires 
Treasures of honor, nobly won, 
And freedom’s never-dying fires.” 


Of the more than fifty poems that compose 
the volume, the one that we believe will most 
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interest the readers of THE ARENA is the splen- 
did tribute to the life and work of John Wesley. 
It is a composition worthy to rank with the 
best of the conscience appeals in verse that 
America has given to the world in recent years. 
Space forbids our quoting as extensively as we 
could desire, but the following lines will in- 
indicate the character of this poem: 


“In those clear, piercing, piteous eyes behold 
The very soul that over England flamed! 
Deep, pure, intense; consuming shame and ill; 
Convicting men of sin; making faith live; 
And,—this the mightiest mi of all,— 
Creating God again in human hearts. 


What cow of the flesh and of the spirit! 
How grim of wit, when wit alone might serve! 
What wisdom his to know the boundless might 
Of banded effort in a world like ours! 


Let not that image fade 
Ever, O God! from out the minds of men, 
Of him thy messenger and stainless priest, 
In a brute, sodden and unfaithful time, 
Early and late, o’er land and sea, on-driven; 
In youth, in eager manhood, age extreme,— 
Driven on forever, back and forth the world, 
By that divine, omnipotent desire— 
The hunger and the passion for men’s souls! 


Increase thy prophets, Lord! give strength to 


smite 
Shame to the heart of luxury and sloth! 
Give them the yearning after human souls 
That burned in Wesley’s breast! 


Baptize with holy wrath thy prophets, Lord! 
By them purge from us this corruption foul 
That seizes on our civic governments, 
Crowns the corrupter in the sight of men, 
And makes him maker of laws, and honor’s 
source! 
Help us, in memory of the sainted dead, 
Help us, O Heaven! to frame a nobler state, 
In nobler lives rededicate to thee -— 
Symbol and part of the large brotherhood 
man and nations; one in one great love, 
True love of God, which is the love of man, 
In sacrifice and mutual service shown.” 


The lines written on “The Passing of Joseph 
Jefferson” will be treasured by the hosts of 
those who have learned to love the gifted and 
versatile artist and the noble-hearted man. 

Many of the poems are personal in character 
or were called forth for special occasions; but 
into almost all of his verse the poet has woven 
high, fine thoughts that will appeal to the 
artistic, the intellectual or the conscience sides 
of life. This is one of the few volumes of 
verse that we can heartily recommend to our 
readers. 
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The Pioneer. By Geraldine Bonner. Ilus- 
trated. Cloth. Pp. 302. Price, $1.50. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Tuis novel, though we think hardly equal 
to the author’s previous romance, Tomorrow's 
Tangle, is one of the best tales of western life 
cast in a somewhat conventional literary man- 
ner that has recently appeared. The author 
displays much power in her character-draw- 
ing and the volume has an added charm in 
brief, graphic and beautiful pen-pictures of 
natural scenery. Though her treatment is 
perhaps too conventional to please the realist, 
the story is thoroughly unhackneyed, while 
the human interest is strong throughout. The 
central figure, Colonel Jim Parrish, the pio- 
neer, is an exceptionally well-drawn and a 
most lovable man of the fine old school, in 
whom honor, courtliness and friendship rank 
above all more sordid things 

But The Pioneer is more than a strong, in- 
teresting and at times absorbing romance of 
western life. It illustrates in an admirable 
manner one of the most important yet little 
recognized facts of life,—viz., the susceptibil- 
ity of certain minds to the influence of other 
brains. June Allen, the heroine, falls a vic- 
tim to the subtile psychological influence of 
Jerry Barclay, a man who, to use Shakespeare’s 
term, seems “framed to make women false,” 
or at least to completely capture the imagina- 
tion, making them henceforth the slaves of his 
imperious will. The psychological power 
thus exerted by certain persons over others 
who are entirely unconscious of its operation 
is, we think, far more frequent than most 
people imagine. A girl goes wrong or aban- 
dons the dictates of reason and the promptings 
of her nature to obey the wishes of another 
mind that has obtained domination over her 
imagination, and the victim is denounced, 
often ostracized and cast adrift; yet in many 
cases at least she has merely become the un- 
conscious victim of another’s will. the slave 
of a mind that has exerted a strange and com- 
pelling power or fascination over the unwarned 
and unawakened imagination and will-power 
of its victim. The study here presented is 
therefore not only true to life but it will tend 
to inform many readers on a very important 
subject and make them more tolerant and less 
ready to condemn those whose actions are the 
result of subtile mental influences exerted 
by others in such a way as to control the im- 
agination and emotional nature. 
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Pipetown Sandy. By John Philip Sousa. II- 
lustrated. Cloth. Pp. 384. Price, $1.50. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Tus sane and normal story of boy life in 
an American village is so photographic in its 
faithfulness and is rich in tender human in- 
terest that it will warm the heart and quicken 
the imagination of every boy of to-day as well 
as of those of us who are farther on life’s jour- 
ney but whose early environment was that of 
the village, the hamlet or the rural district. 
Here we have the annals of a typical American 
village told with the simplicity and the charm 
of a Goldsmith and the added interest of a 
writer whose intensity of feeling and vivid 
imagination have enabled him to invest simple 
life and homely circumstances with compelling 
fascination. Nor is the book wanting in ex- 
citing incidents. Indeed, the episode of the 
kidnapping of little Lillian and her rescue will 
satisfy the most exacting of those who desire 
excitement and action in their stories. But 
for us the delightful naturalness of the tale 
and the fine, humane and helpful spirit that 
permeates it constitute its chief charm. It 
is refreshingly real and true to life and is thor- 
oughly wholesome in atmosphere and spirit. 
We heartily recommend the story for boys and 
girls and for older heads where the heart has 
remained young. 
A Fool jor Love. By Francis Lynde. The 

Pocket Series. Cloth. Pp. 204. Price, 

75 cents. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Mer- 

rill Company. 

A Fool for Love is one of the best novelettes 
of the class of stories that aim merely to amuse 
and entertain that has appeared in months. 
It is for the most part natural and wholesome. 
True, there are exaggerations of the kind one 
expects in romantic fiction, but these exaggera- 
tions are in such perfect alignment with that 
which is natural that even when present they 
do not shock the reader or impress him as being 
improbable. The character-drawing is ad- 
mirable. The tale is told in a spirited manner 
and there are several highly dramatic scenes. 
The story is a love romance in which the niece 
of a western railway magnate is the heroine 
and the civil engineer of the rival road the 
hero. It is a capital tale for an hour’s diver- 
sion. 
The Best Policy. By Elliott Flower. Illus- 

trated. Cloth. Pp. 268. Price, $1.50. 

Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 

pany. 
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The Best Policy is a book of capital short 
insurance stories written in the easy style of 
the bright present-day journalist. The stories, 
though not connected, all deal with incidents 
in the life of a successful representative of one 
of the great insurance companies and might 
well serve as effective propaganda literature 
for the insurance interests. They were, of 
course, written before the revelations of whole- 
sale insurance corruption, dishonesty and po- 
litical debauchery had been brought out. 
Consequently the glowing colors in which the 
great insurance companies are presented will 
impress the readers as either satirical or as an 
idealistic picture of what insurance ought to 
be, and what it is, in New Zealand, for ex- 
ample, where the government does the insur- 
ing instead of becoming, as with us, a criminal 
party to the most infamous conceivable scheme 
for taking away the rightful safeguards from 
the policy-holders, that the McCalls, the 
Hydes, the McCurdys, the Ryans, the Perkin- 
ses, the Alexanders, the Depews, the Morgans, 
the Harrimans, and scores of other members 
of the soulless feudalism of corporate wealth 
and gambling activity may amass fortunes 
out of money rightfully belonging to the policy- 
holders. 

Considered as fiction the book is one of the 
brightest and best volumes of short stories of 
the season. 





Born Again. A Social Vision by Alfred Will- 
iam Lawson. Cloth. Pp. 287. Price, 
$1.50. New York: Wox, Conrad Com- 
pany. 


Born Again is another social vision told in 
story form, in which the author contrasts his 
ideal of a true civilization with the civilization 
of to-day. This is done by his heroine, a 
survivor of the race of Sagemen who over four 
thousand years ago were supposed to have 
peopled the continent which now forms the 
bed of the Indian ocean and who represented 
an ideal civilization where men and women 
were as superior to us—the “flesh-eating ape- 
men”—as we are in advance of the monkey 
tribe. 

The author is a rationalist, or rather an 
advocate of what he terms the natural law, 
which embraces a system of ethics dominated 
by the spirit of altruism or love as taught by 
Jesus, with much of the austere morality of 
the Stoic philosophers of olden times. He is a 
believer in reincarnation and urges this theory 
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in advancing his plea for the recognition of the 
sacredness of life. He believes that the world 
can only be saved by lives of self-renunciation 
—lives given to loving service to humanity, 
even though such living brings the way-show- 
ers to ignominious death. 

The development of the life of his hero con- 
stitutes a well-drawn picture of the rise of man 
from the plane of selfish egoism to the lofty 
altruism demanded by love—that all-compre- 
hending love that is the crowning dream of the 
noblest idealistic prophets, philosophers and 
sages. 

The political and economic philosophy 
enunciated is that of pure Socialism—the 
union of all for the happiness, development 
and prosperity of all under such just conditions 
that the mastery of the few and the slavery of 
the many would be rendered impossible. 





Sawdust. A Polish Romance. By Dorothea 
Gerard. Cloth. Pp. 361. Price, $1.00. 
Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Com- 
pany. 

Tuis is a love story of more than ordinary 
charm. Though not particularly strong in 
treatment and though the author does not, it 
seems to us, reach the heights that ought to 
have been reached with the material in hand, 
still the romance is well worth the reading 
and will hold the interest of most readers from 
cover to cover. 

It deals with the destruction of the forests 
in a certain section of Poland at the behest 
of modern commercialism. The millionaire 
lumber manufacturer, his son, an impover- 
ished count and his beautiful and unsophisti- 
cated daughter are the leading figures in the 
romance, which, though conventional in many 
respects, impresses one, owing to its novel set- 
ting and the striking contrasts of the leading 
characters, as being unhackneyed. There 
is also a certain delicacy in the treatment of 
the love scenes and fidelity to truth in the de- 
scriptions of natural scenery that give the story 
a charm not present in most present-day 
novels. 

The Bible Allegories. An Interpretation. By 
George Millen Jarvis. Cloth. Pp. 34%. 
Chicago: Published by the Author. 


Tuts volume is a serious attempt by an able 
thinker to explain the occult meaning of many 
passages of the Old Testament that have long 
been stumbling blocks to Bible commentators 
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and clergymen. 


observes: 


In his preface Mr. Jarvis 


“In presenting this book to the public the 
author desires to state that he has approached 
his subject from a literary point-of-view, with 
no idea of disturbing the faith of any one or 
of endeavoring to change existing landmarks. 

“He found numerous seeming inconsisten- 
cies in the Scriptures; dark passages that have 
baffled the scholarship of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and the fact that no adequate interpre- 
tation of these passages has ever been given, 
led to the investigation of which this book is 
the result. The sole aim has been to find the 
truth and present it faithfully, the author 
claiming that wherever truth is found hidden 
or veiled, it is the bounden duty of every honest 
man to discover or uncover it.” 


In the introduction he gives the result of 
his conclusions touching much which he ex- 
plains at considerable length later in the vol- 
ume. In this connection he states that: 


“After a very careful examination he has 
arrived at the general conclusion that, while 
the Bible is believed to be the literal word of 
God, a large part of it is allegorical, and there- 
fore does not admit of a literal interpretation. 
Such passages as are found in the forty-ninth of 
Genesis and the thirty-third of Deuteronomy 
have been largely ignored by clerygmen and 
ministers, for, while they are frequently read, 
no attempt to interpret or explain them is 
made. 

“It is a well-known fact that all the advanced 
nations of antiquity veiled their sacred or 
secret writings from the common people; 
hence there were two separate and distinctive 
meanings—a literal or historic one, intended 
for and accepted by the masses, and an esoteric 
or hidden meaning, which could only be under- 
stood by those of higher educational attain- 
ments, who were said to possess a ‘knowledge 
of the kingdom of heaven.’” 


The volume contains twelve chapters, be- 
sides the introduction and conclusion and to 
thinkers interested in the Bible the book will 
appeal with great force, as it is well written. 
The author evinces scholarship and wide read- 
ing, and he presents his subject in a clear and 
pleasing style. 

Evolution—Revolution—W hich ? By H. M. 

Williams. Cloth. Pp. 290. New York: 

The M. W. Hazen Company. 
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Evolution — Revolution —Which;? is the 
striking title of a 290-page book which contains 
much that is valuabic and pertinent on our 
present economic and political situation, yet 
which is not worth the reading. 

The style is often so involved that a sentence 
is not clear until re-read, except where prin- 
ciples are stated; but that could be easily for- 
given if real thought was present. What is 
good in the book—and there is much that is 
good—is old; what is novel and new is worth- 
less, and it is worthless because its fundamen- 
tal analysis of the sources of power as muscle, 
brains and wealth, is wrong. This idea the 
author developes until he would have the legis- 
lative bodies divided into three branches, one 
representing muscle, elected by every male 
citizen over a certain age; the second repre- 
senting brains, elected by every male or female 
citizen over a certain age and having a certain 
limited education; the third representing prop- 
erty, elected by men and women who pay a 
certain amount of taxes. The remainder of 
the book deals with this theory, the qualifica- 
tions of voters, functions of government, etc., 
in a very ingenious way. 

There is nothing in the book to connect it 
with our present system or to show how this 
ideal system is to be developed out of the pres- 
ent. It will only be read by the author’s 
friends and by a few who care for fanciful 
schemes of government. It is a pity that the 
work does not come up to its pertinent title. 

ELTWEED PoMERoY. 





The Evolution of Man. By Wilhelm Bélsche. 
Translated by Ernest Untermann, Ph.D. 
Cloth. Pp. 160. Price, 50 cents. Chi- 
cago, Illinois: Charles H. Kerr & Company. 


Tus is a little work of real value in which 
an able German scholar gives a succinct, 
graphic and general outline of the evolution 
of man. It contains in the briefest possible 
compass a summary of the demonstrations 
brought out by the evolutionary school of 
physical scientists. The subject-matter is 
presented in lucid style, easy of comprehen- 
sion, and the book is valuable as a short ex- 
position of a subject about which no well- 
informed man of the present day can afford 
to be ignorant. 

Good Form for Men. By Charles Harcourt. 

Cloth. Pp. 234. Price, $1.00. Phila- 

delphia: The John C. Winston Company. 
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Tus is probably the most valuable book 
of the character that has appeared in America. 
Most works dealing with good form are ad- 
dressed to women. This treatise appeals 
exclusively to men. It is clear, concise and 
sensible. As the author observes, “it is not 
written for mere votaries of fashion. Its pur- 
pose is to help the man, be he a member of a 
rural community or of the club circles of a 
city, who desires to regulate his life after the 
manner of gentlemen.” In addition to rules 
of good usage which are set forth in a lucid 
and practical manner, great emphasis has 
been placed upon “those principles which 
are infallible guides to right conduct under 
all circumstances.” The volume deals with 
such subjects as dress, etiquette, correspond- 
ence, conversation, sport and traveling. It 
is a work that should be widely circulated, as 
the subject-matter concerns one phase of ed- 
ucation which is highly important to all per- 
sons who would appear well in society, and 
though much of the matter will already be 
familiar to the reader, there are many points 
brought out which will prove helpful even to 
those accustomed to move in the best circles 
of society. 


Old Tales and Modern Ideals. By John Her- 
bert Phillips. Pp. 234. New York: Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Company. 


Tuts volume comprises twenty-five Monday- 
morning talks prepared by the Superintend- 
ent of the Public Schools of Birmingham, 
Alabama. They form an important addition 
to the literature of moral elevation or practical 
idealism addressed to the American youth of 
to-day. We have far too few such works, 
and indeed, most volumes written for the 
young that deal with moral education or de- 
velopment are either weakened by mawkish 
sentimentalism or contain so many theological 
dogmas interspersed through the moral teach- 
ings that their value is materially weakened, 
for in the first instance they are not calculated 
to build up a strong, sturdy, clear-thinking, 
reason-governed character, and in the second 
place they confuse the mind of the youth on 
many vital points and obscure the sense of 
moral proportion through the mixing of re- 
ligious traditions, dogmas and _ theological 
theories with fundamental ethics. Moreover, 
semi-theological moral treatises frequently 
emphasize religious dogmas or rites above the 
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noble idealism of the Sermon on the Mount. 
and thus make belief in dogmas and specu- 
lative thought take the place in the minds of 
the young of conduct or the living of a noble 
life, which is absolutely essential to well-de- 
veloped manhood or womanhood. 

This volume is a happy exception to the 
rule, and is just the kind of a book that every 
boy and girl in our land should read. It will 
prove a distinct aid to character-building, as 
it impresses in an interesting and easily com- 
prehended manner the fundamental ethical 
principles and that noble idealism that makes 
for greatness of manhood and permanent 
greatness and glory in national life. All the 
chapters are pregnant with important lessons 
for the young, but the chapters that impress 
us as of exceptional value are those which dis- 
cuss “Janus, the Roman Gate-God,” “The 
Choice of Solomon,” “A Lesson From an Old 
Roman Coin,” “The Passing of the Fences,” 
“Vegetable Sociology,” “Perseus and Me- 
dusa,” “Work and Character,” “The Story 
of Echo and Narcissus,” and “Modern Chiv- 
alry.” 

We can conscientiously recommend this 
volume to teachers and parents, and would 
suggest that parents who have at heart the 
best interests of their children see to it that 
this book is placed in their hands; or better 
still, in those homes where books are read 
aloud during the winter evenings, we would 
suggest that this volume be placed among the 
number, as in that manner its lessons will be 
most effectively impressed upon the young. 





Banjo Talks. By Anne Virginia Culbertson. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 172. Indianapo- 
lis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


ALL THOSE who have come under the witch- 
ing influence of the negro melodies, folk-lore 
songs and lullabies, and especially those who 
have lived in the South and are familiar with 
the free and joyous colored life of the rural 
districts, will highly value this little work. 
Here are many songs, poems and lullabies 
phrased .a the homely terms and picturing the 
life and character of the Southern negro more 
accurately than labored essays. And more 
than this, these simple folk-lore songs, ditties 
and lullabies are composed with due regard 
to the laws of versification,—something which 
will make them especially attractive to lovers 
of finished verse at a time when mediocre 
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brains everywhere are essaying to write verses 
that are as innocent of rhyme and rule as they 
are of imagination. To fully appreciate these 
poems one must be familiar with the Southern 
negro, his belief in charms and spells, his su- 
perstitions, his child-like simplicity of charac- 
ter, his love of music, and his susceptibility to 
appeals addressed to his imagination or his 
emotions. 

Here is a little poem in which an aged negro 
is represented as warning the little pickanin- 
nies against “hants,” a word that strikes terror 
to the mind of every negro child when uttered 
in the twilight or the dark: 


““W’en de moon scrouch down behime de hill 
An’ de dark fol’ roun’ you clost an’ still, 
Keep outer de wood 
Ef you know w’at ’s good, 
Fer dey ’s things in dar dat nuver show 
*T wel de dark comes on an’ de daylight go, 
An’ dey races an’ runs, an’ dey flar’s sin’ Hants, 
An’ de name er dem creeturs is hants, chile, hanis/ 


W’en de squinch-owl hootin’ roun’ de place 
An’ de bats fly low an’ slap yo’ face, 
Keep cuter de wood 
Ef you know wat ’s good, 
Fer de li'l warm gus’es thu de trees, 
An’ de li’l col’ ones whar mek you freeze, 
Is de bref er dem creeturs whar flar’s an’ flants, 
An’ de name w’at we calls ’em is hanis, chile, hants/ 


W’en you see lights trab’lin’ up an’ down 
Widout no pusson ter kyar’ dem roun’, 
eep outer de wood 

Ef you know w’at ’s good! 
Foller dem things an’ dey ’stroy you, sho’, 
You kain’t kotch up an’ you go an’ go. 
An’ las’ dey swamps you, an’ flar’s an’ flants, 
An’ de name er dem creeturs is hanis, chile, hanis/ 


W’en biggitty chillen, "long to’des night, 

Git pe be an’ yo do “at 
Dey better be 
An’ ’member de wood, 

Fer dey ’s things in dar dat nuver show 

"Twel de dark come on an’ de daylight go, 

An’ dey races an’ runs an’ dey flar’s an’ flants 

An’ dey hone fer bad chillen, dey does, dem hants/” 


Another delightful poem, very true to life, 
is entitled “De Stum’lin’-Block”: 


“You chillen done kotched in de ac’, fer sho’! 
You mus’n’ hook milyuns dis way no mo’, 
Hit ’s a monst’ous sin! Lemme jes’ set down 
An’ tell how de milyun wuz fustes’ foun’,— 
Ez long’z hit ’s dar you gimme dat haff,— 
I boun’ you de story gwine stop dat laff! 
a Sona prime "long one da % 
“Mister Darky bin gittin’ too good,” he say, 
“Done temp’ Lin teed wid a nice hes beck. 
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Mus’ fin’ some new kind er stum’lin’-block.’ 


So he laid a ripe mil acrost de 4 
An’ hid in de py pe 

De darky ain’ notussin’ whar he 

"Twel de milyun-vine done tankle his toes, 


Den he fall mght down wid a monst’ous shock 
An’ bus’ Mister Debil’s new stum’lin’-block. 
De debil lay low at de side er de paff 

An’ he ain’ say nuttin’, jes’ laff an’ laff. 


De darky he ses ter hisse’f, ‘My law! 

Yer’s de pooties’ sight dat uver I saw!’ 

He et hit all ter de plum’ green rin’, 

Den up riz the deb! an’ ses, ‘Youse mine!’ 
Wid tail a-switchin’ an’ lashin’ de paff, 
Wiles he grin an’ he grin an’ he laff an’ laff. 


Ses de darkey, ‘ Youse deblish mean, I’se yeard, 
But I nuver b’lieve hit, upun my wu’d, 

Dis look mos’ too mean, suh, eben fer you, 
*Kase you knows dat milyun wuz bus’ in two.” 
Den de debil flewed off wid a howl er wraff 
An’ de darkey he sot an’ he laff an’ laff. 


Sence den, no darky wuz uver known 
Ter teck a mil whar wan’t his own 
Widout he claim, lak de one at fus’, 
He tucken de milyun bekase hit bus’ ; 


An’ de debil slinks "long in de s paff, 
An’ he ain’ say nuttin’, jes ey oe 


There are some delightful lullabies in the 
volume, one of the best being the following 
entitled “Quit Dat Playin’ Possum”: 


“Quit dat playin’ "possum, 
I see dem peep! 
Spec’s ter fool. yo’ mammy 
P’tendin’ youse ‘ 


Sma’tes’ li’] baby dat uver drord a L 
Try ter fool he mammy, he gwine git sho’-nuff lef’. 
*Possum, "possum, "possum mi sly, 
"Possum, * i 
Bye-o, bye-o, ry, 
Bye-o, bye-o-bye. 


Quit dat playin’ ‘possum, 
You torn-down li’l chap, 
min’ yo’ mammy 
An’ teck a li’l nap. 
Sweetes’ ao uver drord a bref. 
eer See her honey wuz gwineter "have his- 
se’t. 


Lawd! he jes’ play ‘possum, 
An’ projeck wid me, sho’! 


Bab bn Charen 
Set an’ rock him mo’. 
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Sma’tes’ li’l baby dat uver drord a bref, 
Wanster stay wid mammy, he boun’ he won’ be lef’. 
*Possum, possum, mammy love you true, 
*Possum, *possum, yas indeed she do! 
Bye-o, bye-o, baby, 
Dough dis ’possum’s sly, 
Mammy’s gotter love him, 
Bye-o, bye-o-bye.” 
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The publishers have evidently determined 
to give the work a fitting setting and make it 
one of the most sumptuous little volumes of 
poetry of the season, for here we find more 
than a score of full-page half-tones admirably 
illustrating the poems and representing differ- 
ent familiar phases of negro life. Many of 
these are exceptionally good. The work is 
beautifully bound and printed in the highest 
style of the art and will make a dainty holiday- 
gift for an appreciative friend. 





The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary. By Anne 


Warner. [Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 324. 
Price, $1.50. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Company. 


CoNSIDERED as a bright and humorous 
story, this tale is incomparably superior to the 
author’s previous work, Susan Clegg and Her 
Friend Mrs. Lathrop. The principal char- 
acters are drawn with rare power and the tale 
abounds in delicious humor, although here 
as is the wont with humorous writers, we find 
exaggerations. However, in all cases they 
are in alignment with the character with which 
the story is dealing, so they do not impress the 
reader as grotesque or improbable. 

The leading character is Aunt Mary, a lady 
past seventy, possessed of an ample fortune 
but very deaf, and who for many years has 
lived the life of a recluse with a maid, Lucinda, 
whose face resembles a monkey’s, and a sim- 
ple-hearted, faithful man-servant. It is not 
strange, therefore, that the isolations and her 
physical infirmity have made the old lady 
crabbed and hard to get along with, though 
at heart she is kind and fine of nature. 

A favorite nephew named Jack, who has 
been raised by the aunt, is the source of con- 
tinual financial drain and much anxiety to the 
old lady, owing to his innumerable scrapes 
and misdoings. He is expelled from college 
after college and is not unfrequently in serious 
peril from lawless acts committed when in- 
toxicated. At length his aunt’s patience gives 
way and she disinherits Jack. At this time 
the father of Robert Burnett, Jack’s most 
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intimate college-chum, denies him the parental 
roof for participation in the escapade which 
proved the undoing of Jack. A beautiful 
young widow, however, who is the favorite 
sister of Robert, brings the two culprits to her 
own home in New York city. Here the young 
woman, the two disgraced youths and two 
of their college-chums plot to ingratiate Jack 
again in Aunt Mary’s favor. They plan to 
lure the old lady to New York and then give 
her the time of her life. The widow is to play 
the part of maid and the boys that of hosts for 
Jack’s kinswoman. The plot succeeds to 
perfection. The old lady comes to New York, 
where she is received as a princess might be 
welcomed by the four young men, each striv- 
ing to outdo the other in efforts to make her 
enjoy every moment of her stay. She is dined 
and wined; she goes automobiling and yacht- 
ing; she visits the roof-gardens and the vaude- 
ville theaters; and when at home she has the 
tender care of the refined maid who gives the 
name of Janice—a name which the old lady 
understands to be Granite. 

To the old, faded woman, isolated for years 
and denied any manifestations of love or tender 
concern, this new revelation of tenderness 
comes as the summer rain to the parched field, 
and the new world of life, beauty and gaiety 
in which the boys keep her moving is like the 
entrance to paradise for a pariah. The result 
is that she is won completely and reinstates 
her nephew. Later, however, she sickens in 
the seclusion of her home, and Janice comes 
to nurse her. Jack comes to see Janice, and 
later the cup of the old lady’s joy is filled to 
the brim, for her loved nephew weds the fair 
Janice, who of course is the beautiful young 
widow. Aunt Mary buys them a beautiful 
home in the city and settles a handsome sum 
upon them. The arrangement is that the 
old lady is to live with the young couple. The 
wedding is a grand success and the story ends 
with joy and happiness radiating over all the 
principal characters. 

As a bright, humorous and altogether read- 
able tale, full of real life and containing some 
remarkably fine character drawing, The Re- 
juvenation of Aunt Mary is one of the most 
attractive and notable stories of the year. 

If the moral atmosphere of the story was 
equal to its delightful humor and humaa 
quality it would be a work of exceptional value 
and interest; but the fact that the hero, who 
is invested with so many lovable charms that 
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he quickly wins the sympathy of the reader, 
is through all the earlier part of the story a 
carousing, drinking, devil-may-care character, 
constantly committing lawless and unworthy 
acts, sometimes held for assault, at other times 
fighting breach of promise suits or contending 
with other consequences of lawless deeds, and 
the further fact that the deception of the over- 
credulous aunt is rewarded with the victory 
of the deceivers, give to the volume a morally 
unhealthy atmosphere especially unfortunate 
at a time when so many influences outside of 
literature are exerting a demoralizing effect on 
the development of sturdy gharacter which 
is the glory of a great manhood and the hope 
of a nation. True, the handsome young 
widow bids fair to make a man out of Jack by 
appealing to his higher nature; but the gen- 
eral moral atmosphere, especially of the earlier 
part of the story, leaves much to be desired. 





Lohengrin. Wagner’s music-drama retold in 
English verse, by Oliver Huckel. Tlus- 
trated. Cloth. Pp. 78. Price, 75 cents 
net. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Company. 


Tuis is an important contribution to the 
Wagner literature. The story of Lohengrin, 
as told by the great German master in his 
music-drama, is here set down in stately blank 
verse with the addition of descriptive material 
necessary to make it intelligible to the reader 
unfamiliar with the stage settings that accom- 
pany the dramatic performance. Heretofore, 
we have had no satisfactory rendition of this 
beautiful work in the English language, the 
wretched librettos being wholly unsatisfactory 
for the appreciation or enjoyment of the work 
in the quiet of the home. Mr. Huckel’s ren- 
dition is most satisfying, being stately and 
thus in keeping with the noble tale, and at the 
same time it is lucid and rythmical. The 
poem is preceded by an admirable introduc- 
tory chapter relating to the work, the whole 
forming a little volume which will be highly 
prized by lovers of this noble music-drama. 





The United States a Christian Nation. By 
Justice David J. Brewer, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Cloth. Pp. 
98. Price, $1.00. Philadelphia: The John 
C. Winston Company. 


Tuis little volume contains three addresses 
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delivered by Justice Brewer before the senior 
class of Haverford College on “The United 
States a Christian Nation,” “Our Duties as 
Citizens,” and “The Promise and the Possi- 
bility of the Future.” Justice Brewer is, we 
believe, by general consent recognized as the 
ablest member of the United States Supreme 
Court. Whatever he says or writes is worthy 
of serious consideration. We do not think, 
however, that these addresses represent the 
eminent jurist at his best. They are full of 
important and timely truths, but it seems to 
us that the author in striving to get down to 
what he conceived to be the easy comprehen- 
sion of his auditors, has underrated their men- 
tal grasp and capacity. The first address, 
especially, impresses us as being such as might 
be delivered before a Sunday-school class 
composed of young people of from twelve to 
fifteen years rather than before a senior class 
in an American college. The view-point also 
is strictly conventional, and the lectures all 
incline to be platitudinous. The young of 
to-day need to have the high ethics, which 
make up character, dwelt upon in such a man- 
ner as to make a lasting or indelible impression 
upon the mind, and the line of demarkation 
should be sharply and clearly drawn between 
present-day church-anity, which too frequently 
passes for Christianity, but which welcomes 
men like Rockefeller, Morgan, McCall, Ryan 
and individuals of their stripe into positions 
of honor, and that religion of Jesus which, 
while going out in love to the repentant wrong- 
doer, scourges the gamblers and money- 
changers from the temple of religion and in- 
sists upon the Golden Rule being made the 
rule of life by those who represent the King- 
dom of God. Now the absence of this clear- 
cut and at the present time all-important dis- 
tinction makes this work distinctly disappoint- 
ing. 
Deerjoot in the Forest. By Edward S. Ellis. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 366. Price, $1.00. 
Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Com- 


Wat memories are sometimes conjured 
up by the mention of a name! Edward S. 
Ellis, Oliver Optic, Horatio Alger, Jr., Harry 
Castlemon—how these names call to mind a 
world of romance to the a American 
boy, a world of fairy-like delight in which the 
eager mind of childhood followed with breath- 
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less interest the fate and fortune of daring 
youths as they encountered perils by land and 
water, and came out victorious after numer- 
ous hairbreadth escapes! Perchance the 
mystic doors leading into the charmed domain 
have closed for us. We may have come face 
to face with stern realities of a hard, prosaic 
life until we have learned to know that the 
heroes of other days were idealistic creations 
rather than real flesh and blood beings. They 
were the creations of vivid imaginations which 
emphasized some special thought, ideal, virtue 
or characteristic by special accentuation, but 
we were less discriminating in the old days, 
and in an ideal world of romance we dreamed, 
—aye, and lived in a dream-life of romance 
and delight, especially when under the thrall 
of our favorite authors. 

These thoughts were recently called forth 
on receiving a copy of Edward S. Ellis’ initial 
story in his “ New Deerfoot Series” of pioneer 
tales for boys. Mr. Ellis was one of the favor- 
ites of the boys of yesterday. His pioneer 
tales were fountains of pure delight to thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of youths, and 
they possess merit such as is usually lacking 
in Indian tales. There is little of the savage 
and sanguinary spirit in them which marks 
most stories of conflicts between the Indians 
and the whites, and which, sad to say, was 
usually present in all such conflicts. The 
Deerfoot Stories are written by a strong be- 
liever in conventional Christianity, and ap- 
parently with a view to appeal to the tastes of 
Sunday-school librarians, a fact which has its 
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OUR FRIENDS IN DENVER AND 
VICINITY : A CALL FOR THE FOR- 
MATION OF AN ARENA CLUB IN THE 
CAPITAL OF COLORADO : We desire to call 
the attention of every reader of Tue Arena in Den- 
ver, Colorado, and vicinity to Section IV. of our 
editorial on “‘Civic Centers for Moral Growth,” as 
there they will note the call for friends of civic right- 
eousness and the preservation of democratic institu- 
tions to meet at Room 712, Kittredge Building, 
Denver, Colorado, on Tuesday, November 2ist, at 
2 P. M.., for the organization of the first Arena Club 
of Colorado. THE ARENA will take pleasure in pub- 
lishing a directory of all such clubs, with names of 
officers and news notes concerning the work being 
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good points as well as its serious drawbacks. 
Such books will not fill the mind of the youth 
with dreams of slaughter. They do not tend 
to make desperadoes of their young readers. 
They make for morality of a certain kind, and 
if they depart from historical verities or the 
facts as we would find them in life, the de- 
partures are on the side of idealism rather than 
otherwise. Now, having said this, the reader 
must not imagine that these books are of the 
puerile type of many Sunday-school stories, 
which hold little or no interest for the vivid 
imagination of youth. All Mr. Ellis’ tales, 
like those of Castlemon, Oliver Optic and other 
writers of this class, are replete with interest, 
action and excitement, and the present volume, 
which is beautifully gotten up, containing one 
colored plate and seven full-page half-tones, 
is fully up to the standard set by Mr. Ellis in 
his popular series of tales that have preceded 
the present books. 

Deerfoot is a Christian Indian, a young 
Red Man deeply attached to the settlers in gen- 
eral and to two boys who figure as the leading 
characters in particular. These youths go 
hunting, not knowing that the bad Indians are 
in search of trouble. They are surrounded 
by the hostile savages, and have no end of 
adventures. Deerfoot is the good angel, how- 
ever, whose wisdom and marvelous foresight 
are sufficient for every emergency. This story 
is the first of three tales that will complete the 
“New Deerfoot Series,” and which will take 
the heroes from the Ohio across the prairies 
to the Pacific in the wake of Lewis and Clarke. 
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accomplished. Colorado is a storm-center in the 
great Dattle between democracy and reaction, be- 
tween plutocracy and the rights of the people, be- 
tween government of the corporations, by the cor- 
porations and for the corporations, and a govern- 
—_ of the people, by the people and for the peo- 

e. 

Hence it is of first importance that friends of pol- 
itical and economic progress unite for an ive 
onward movement. Let Denver lead the way. 
Before long we hope to have similiar centers all over 
the United States, all in close and sympathetic rela- 
tion—a chain of centers that will prove a bulw 
against plutocratic domination and reactionary en- 
croachments, 
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Mr. Mills on the Tramway, the Lighting and the 
Telephone M ies : "This month Mr. Miis 
completes his consideration of the Denver Utility 
Trust. The almost incredible revelations contained 
in the story of the Denver water works, which ap- 
last month, form but a = of the story of 
ow a great city has become the prey of human 
harpies who corrupt her servants until they become 
the most despicable of criminals—criminals who 
betray the municipality and deliver it over to preda- 
tory Lande for the plunder of the citizens at every 
turn. We repeat what we have said on several 
occasions before. No wide-awake American with 
the true interests of his city, state and country at 
heart can afford to overlook these invaluable papers 
of Mr. Mitts; for the story of Denver’s shame is the 
story of many other of our great cities where public- 
service corporations are not only acquiring untold 
millions of the peoples’ money, but are wee be 
chief source of that corruption in government which 
is fatal to the life of democracy. 


The Bournville Village E. iment: In the beau- 
tifully illustrated and admirably p sketch of 
the Bournville Village experiment, Tue ARENa pre- 
sents the first of a series of papers on constructive, 
practical work now being carried on by conscience- 
guided men and women who are laboring to enrich, 
dignify and ennoble the lives of those who are within 
the sphere of their influence. We believe that cer- 
tain great fundamental political and economic 
changes are tly demanded, but we also recog- 
nize the fact that rho must be a vast amount of 
education before the people will be wise enough to 
turn a deaf ear to the instruments of selfish privi- 
lege who deceive them in order to enslave and ex- 
ploit; and while this educational ,agitation is in prog- 
ress, we hold that all noble labor, such as that of 
Mr. Capsury, is to be highly commended, because 
it makes for happiness, for a better order, and for a 
nobler mar an 


Vital Issues in the Present Battle for a Great Amer- 
tcan Art: In this number of THe ARENA we intro- 
duce a new feature,—that is, conversations with 
leading present-day thinkers and workers, accom- 
panied by an editorial sketch of the m thus in- 
terviewed. Mr. ELwe tw is one of America’s great 
sa ae a man of genius, of lofty idealism and 
loyalty to his convictions. For years he has led in 
a movement for a great, free, untrammeled American 
art, and as Curator of the ent of Ancient 
and Modern Statuary in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art he made an enviable reputation, bringing 
order out of chaos and raising his department to the 
foremost place in our greatest museum. His noble 
statue, “Intelligence,” a picture of which we re- 
produce this month, of the artist’s genius 
and reflects something of his soul-power. Among 
the early conversations which will appear in this 
series will be an interview with the people’s poet of 
democracy, Epwin Marka, and one with the 
eminent sculptor, poet and essayist, Wit1am Orp- 
WAY PARTRIDGE. 





The American Judicial System: A scholarly 
paper on our judiciary is given this month from the 
pen of the eminent statesman, Hon. Winiiam V. 
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ALLEN, ex-United States Senator from Nebraska. 
2S we te ae we ap See ee ee 


thoughtful members of the bar and j . Sena- 
- Pape ee the 7 meer of the Seat 
uri closing years e century, but hi 
able ox nism to the railroad oligarch pone fle on 
privi interests and his steadfast unyielding 
adherence to the cause of the ie marked him 
ae cide te pe 
utocracy which for years systematically at- 
tempted the political destruction of every 


statesman prmllplae deel soap, momen de- 
termined manner opposed the advance of a class- 
interest which is rapidly undermining —— 
government in the interests of class-rule special 
privilege. We believe, however, that we are 
proaching an hour when the le will again 
over the government, and when this hour arrives 
Senator Allen will, we believe, be one of their chosen 
leaders. mn ap Gay ge te cuek & See e 
paper from the pen of Senator EN on the re- 
sources of the great West. 





Possibilities of Government Railroad Control: We 
invite the attention of our readers to the paper in 
this issue on government railroad control, by Pro- 
fessor Jounn Burton Puruirs of the department 
of economics sociology in the University of 
Colorado. Much that our author says will 
i eat force to thinking people. 


’ cor- 
ruption will abound, that the laws will be defied and 
violated, and that the moral ideals of will 
paths gave Pre Hyd -domi- 
nated powerful private companies own 
te our public utilities They have proved 

ief fountain-head of corruption in government, 
and so as remain in power ‘ 
servants be uched. We believe the 
only solution to the railway question is for the peo- 
pe te he Oe orem oe te them for the 
efit of the whole people. eT - 
freight-rates, unjust discriminations, high passenger 
fares and rates for those who can least afford to pay 
Sam, ene comntenes one poses Ten Ss See ee 
those corrupted by the rai , will give place to 
a uniform and equitable service, and it will not then 
be impossible to have evils that may arise adjusted, 
as it is now when the railroads virtually own the 


government. 


ae ive pee oe A ee series 
of papers on that most t and vi press- 
ing reforms, Direct-Legislation, we this month pub- 
lish a ym rey contribution from the pen of 
Grorce H. Suisiey. A paper by Evrweep Pom- 
EROY, President sf ~ —— 4~ islation 
League, is unavoidably crowded out. but we expect 
to be able to publish it in our December issue. Di- 
rect-Legislation will be a subject to which Tue 
ARENA will give much space during the next year, 
as it is the ing issue—the most important next 
step to be taken in order to arrest the reactionary 
movement now going on under the direction of 
political bosses and privileged interests. 


Social Scarecrows: Our readers cannot fail to 
greatly enjoy the admirable satirical paper by Mr. 
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Liyton SatrerTHwalr in this issue of THe ARENA. 
Mr. SatTERTHWAIT is one of the strong, clean, high- 
minded lawyers who are ornaments to the American 
bar, and his sense of humor combined with high 
ideals and a keen appreciation for moral rectitude 
le Se ee ee cenenete on ae 

er charming and edifying manner. e interest 
ee acai by the ad- 
mirable drawings by GARNET WarREN. Mr. War- 
REN is one of the foremost newspaper cartoonists 
of the New World. Our readers will be pleased 
to know that a special feature of the December 
ARENA will consist of four full- cartoons drawn 
expressly for this review by Mr. Warren and illus- 
trating the criminality and folly of the age of gold- 
worship. These drawings will, we believe, be 
widely copied. Certainly they will merit general 
attention and they will do much to stimulate thought. 





Why I Favor the Single-Tazx: In a brief but outy 

per Mr. Harpince gives the reasons for his ad- 
cones to the social philosophy of Mr. Grorce. It 
had been our purpose to publish an extended edi- 
torial on Count — = the —_ q — em- 
bodying a large part of the remarkable manifesto 
conn published by the Count in the London 
Times; but the insurance question seemed to de- 
mand consideration while the subject was uP - 
most in the minds of the people. We expect, how- 
ever, to publish this editorial in our December issue. 
We are also ing for a series of papers on the 
land and the le, to be p y the ablest 
advocates of the Single-Tax philosophy, as one of a 
number of striking features which will make Tue 
Arena for the ensuing year indispensable to the 
more thoughtful, advanced and progressive citizens. 





A Physician’s View of the Divorce Question: We 
trust all our readers will carefully peruse the pa 
on divorce by R. D. Busu, M.D., Dr. Busx i. 
been recently appointed Professor of Anatomy and 
Gynecology in New Orleans University. This con- 
tribution gives a physician’s view of the question 
and is an admirable complement to Ernest Date 
Owen’s “The Divorce Question: A Lawyer’s 
View.” Nothing to us is more amazing than the 
superficial manner in which the advocates of divorce 
suppression seem to view this great question that is 
so fundamental to the development and happiness 
of the race. The contention that a man and woman 
should live together and bring children into the 
world when hate has taken the place of love, or when 
the husband is a drunkard or otherwise debauched, 
so that any offspring would be probably cursed with 
a heredity that would make his life a blighting fail- 
ure, a charge to the state and a clog on the wheels 
of civilization, is to us so incomprehensible that we 
marvel how those who want to foster morality can 
strive to make such abhorrent conditions inescapable. 


Two Souls in One Body: No, this is no fanciful 
sketch, no wild dream of an erratic imagination. It 
is a scientific study of a phenomenon not unknown 
to psychology. In his letter to us enclosing this 
paper Dr. Witit1am Ler Howarp said: “I enclose 
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an account of a case that has been under my personal 
observation for three years. At present the case 
is under the observation of the United States War 
Department.” Dr. Howarp is an eminent and 
trained physician and psychologist and a valued 
contributor to many of our leading medical journals. 
The phenomenon which he describes is one of the 
most perplexing, amazing and almost incredible of 
the many new phenomena which have during recent 
decades challenged the most serious thought of 
leading scientists of Europe and America. 





Our Stories: This month we give our readers two 
stories of interest and worth. It is our purpose 
during the coming year to make a feature of capital 
short stories—stories worth the ing and which 
will carry some helpful lesson or emphasize some 
important truth on the mind of the er. 


In The Spirit of the West we have a fine story of 
the great free West with its splendid idealism and 
dreams—the West which we believe holds the prom- 
ise of democracy’s redemption as does no other 
section of ourland. And this story is rightly named. 
We snp in the eae of on Ginuie 0 betticapianane 
been waged for freedom in the New World—the 
battle between a real or true democracy in which the 
people are the source of government and the arbiter 
of laws and in which equality of opportunities and 
of rights must take precedence over all special priv- 
il or class considerations, and that vicious, re- 

mary class-government that would steal the 
livery of democracy and wear it so as to deceive and 
enslave the people while substituting class-rule or 
government of privileged wealth ugh servile 
tools, political bosses and party-machines, for the 
enrichment of the few at the of the many. 
It is the old battle between psivil ege and the le, 
between money and manhood. The pod 
and deification of the dollar has well-nigh destroyed 
the old-time democracy. The hour has struck for 
the revolt of freemen against the domination of the 
dollar, the rule of the financiers and the debauch- 
ment of government by sordid, corrupt. wealth- 
seeking —. The spirit animating the hero 
of Mrs. a story is the — of true de- 
mocracy. Mrs. CocKERELL, we ict, is going 
to do for the West what Mary Waane FREEMAN 
has done for the New England and what Wu 
ALLEN DromGoo.e has done for the South and es- 
pecially for Tennessee in her short stories. We 
shall at an early date publish another story from 
Mrs. CocKERELL’s pen which will be of special in- 
terest to all friends of honest industry. 


In When the Gensdarmes Came Mr. Daso has 
oe us a story of an entirely different character 
rom The S on of, the —s sgh, ee pen- 
icture, ut deeply interesting teaching a 
foleg dcneghuba to spacing SOCAURREEET EERE 
0 in ing w t may wound, 
disturb py om another. There have been | 
minds wrecked—hopelessly wrecked—by 


thoughtless—wickedl m4 e@4 as 
that so a described in Mr. Dazso’s When the 
Gensdarmes Came 




















E ARE approaching the season when 
millions of our people will be racking 
their brains for happy inspirations to guide 
them in the search for Christmas presents for 


Some Christmas Suggestions to the 
Readers of THE ARENA. 


bestowing a token of love or friendship. 

In speaking to the readers of Toe ARENA 
we are addressing a cultured audience of earn- 
est men and women who value really fine lit- 
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Da Vinci, Del. 


HEAD OF A CHILD. 
(Note the per-ception of head through hair.) 


From 


“The Gate Beautiful.”’ Copyright, 1903, b 
reserv: 


loved and discriminating friends. In the 
selection of gifts certain things should always 
be borne in mind: (1) the fitness of the gift 
for the particular recipient; (2) the potential 
value of the gift to the friend; (8) the appro- 
priateness in connection with the special an- 
niversary which affords the opportunity for 


Albert Brandt. 
ed. Tous droits réservés. Alle Rechte vorbehalten. 
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erature presented in the highest style of the 
printer’s art. Hence to you we address a 
few words that may help you in making 
a selection of gifts that will delight the 
loved ones remembered and materially 
add to or at least develop culture and 
pleasure. 





PROFESSOR STIMSON’S 
“THE GATE 


Among the many works that are richly 
worth the reading and which are of special 
value to lovers of art and of nature and to 
lovers of broad, fine and true culture, we know 
of no single volume that will yield anything 
like such pure pleasure and at the same time 





SUPERB MASTERPIECE, 
BEAUTIFUL.” 


and paintings of old masters. But fine and 
attractive as is this wealth of illustration, it is 
secondary in importance to the subject-matter. 
The author treats of art in its relation to nature 
and to man’s culture and development, in a 
manner as luminous as it is fascinating, and 

















Raphael, Del. 


MOTHER AND CHILD. 


From ‘The Gate Beautiful.’’ Copyright, 1903, by Albert Brandt. 
reserved. Tous droits réservés. 


so broaden and deepen the education of the 
favored possessor as Professor John Ward 
Stimson’s masterpiece, “THe Gare Brauti- 
FuL.” This volume is one of the most sumpt- 
uously gotten up works produced by master- 
craftsmen in America. It contains thousands 
of original and historic drawings and repro- 
ductions of rare and famous studies, drawings 


Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London. All right 
Alle Rechte vorbehalten. 


the fascination of the work is as great as the 
spell cast by the witchery of the imagination 
of a master in romance. To all students of 
art who aspire to do great work, and to all 
persons who are working for a great American 
art, this work is absolutely indispensable. 
But its value is by no means confined to the 
working-artist. It is, we believe, the most 


















fundamental and practical treatise on art that 
has ever been written; and it is far more than 
this. It presents the vital principles of art 
as found in nature, and as must be manifest 
in all great creative work, with all the fasci- 
nation that is born of the rich imagination of 
the true poet, painter and man of genius who 
is also in love with his theme and who through 
long study has become a master of his subject 
on the intellectual side. Here are art values, 
all presented in a masterly manner. Its utili- 
tarian value, its esthetic worth, and its moral 
influence are presented in such a way as to 
open new worlds to the reader, be he artist, 
sage or philosopher. The eminent Episco- 
palian divine and ripe scholar, Rev. R. Heber 
Newton, did not in the least exag- 
gerate when in writing of this work 
he said: “It is to American art 
what Ruskin’s ‘Medern Painters’ 
was to the art of England. It is 
not merely the painter who may 
find inspiration in this noble 
work, but the clergyman, the 
teacher, the thoughtful man and 
woman in every line of life who 
would fain to be led into the In- 
terpreter’s House and see the 
inner meaning of things. It is a 
book to be read and pondered 
in quiet hours of deepest thought, 
when the soul would 
worship.” 

To the student of art 
and to any aspiring 
young person who de- 
sires to immensely broad- 
en and deepen his or her 
culture in a. vital and 
noble way, we believe 
that this book will prove 
the volume of volumes 
that will not only be- 
come a fountain of perpetual delight, but also 
an influence that will enrich the whole of after 
life. It is an ideal Christmas gift. It is also 
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From Dan. Beard’s “ Moonblight."" Copyright, 1904, by Albert Brandt. 
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“TI hold, if the Almighty had ever made a set of men that 
should do all the eating and none of the work, he would have made 
them with mouths only, and no hands; and if he had ever made 
another class that he had intended should do all the work and none 
of the eating, he would have made them without mouths and with 
all hands.”"—A. Lincoin. 












































WHAT ABE LINCOLN DID SAY. 


a sumptuous volume worthy of a permanent 
place in the libraries of all cultivated Ameri- 
cans, 


“THE BUILDING OF THE CITY BEAUTIFUL”— 
OUR NOBLEST SOCIAL VISION. 


It is not necessary to call the attention of 
the regular readers of Tue Arena to the char- 
acter of Joaquin Miller’s social romance and 
vision, “Tue Burtpine or THE Crry Beavu- 





TIFUL”; but for the hosts of new readers we 
would say that it possesses almost all the 
charms and few of the defects of the various 
social visions that have preceded it. Neither 


Mr. Howells’ A 
Traveler from 
Altruria, Will- 
iam Morris’ 
News From 
Nowhere, Mr. 
Bellamy’s Look- 
ing Backward, 
nor Sir Thomas 
More’s quaint 
Utopia, can, we 
think, compare 
in interest and 
charm with 
this marvelous 
story which is 
at once a prose 
poem, a love 
romance, a 
master sermon 
instinct with 
lofty ethics, and 
a social vision 
representing in 
large way the civilization that must come so 
soon as man is great enough and wise enough 
to be just and loving. Mr. Brandt has given 
the work an appropriate setting. It is hand- 
somely printed on toned, laid-antique, deckel- 
edge, all-rag paper and contains a beautiful 
photogravure, on Imperial Japan vellum, of 
the author and his revered mother. It is 
hand-sewed, with gilt top, and is bound in 
cloth with ornamental stamp in gold. It is an 
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“IN NATURE’S REALM ”— 
BOOK PAR EXCELLENCE. 


Another volume that is peculiarly appro- 
priate as a Christmas present for lovers of 
beautiful books, and especially for nature- 
lovers, is Dr. Abbott’s “IN Natrure’s Ream.” 
This is one of the handsomest specimens of 
the bookmaker’s art that has come from the 
press of an American publisher. It contains, 
besides a photogravure frontispiece, ninety 
original drawings graphically illustrating 
and illuminating the text, which, however, 
possesses the rare charm imparted by one 


* From 


‘In Nature’s Realm. 
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WINTER'S LAST DAY.* 


THE NATURE 


Drawing copyright, 1900, by Albert Brandt. 





ideal 
Christmas gift ~ 
for all who love 
that which is good 
and pure and beautiful 
—all who seek to help 
the world onward and to 
make life richer, nobler 
and more grandly worth —. 
the while. 


who loves forest, field 
and stream and their 
myriad inhabitants. Dr. Abbott, is, we think, 
the most gifted and fascinating of the goodly 
coterie of writers who have enriched our litera- 
ture with nature works. This volume is 
printed on deckel-edge, all-rag paper, and is 
richly bound in cloth, carrying a picture cover 
in three tints and gold. It is an ideal Christ- 
mas gift for any lover of nature who is also a 
lover of beautiful books. 
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“CAPE COD BALLADS”—NEW ENGLAND LIFE IN 
DIALECT AND SONG. 


Have you a friend who is a lover of the 
homely and expressive dialect of New Eng- 
land, who also inclines to the simple, heart- 
felt lays which come from the brain of the 
people’s poet? Then you will search far be- 
fore you can find a volume of verse more al- 
together delightful than Joe Lincoln’s “Carx 
Cop Bauiaps.” The poems here found are 
so true to life, so fine and genuine, that they 
appeal with irresistible force to lovers of the 


real people who dwell on the farms, in the 
villages and on the sea-coast of New England. 
The volume has not inappropriately been 
termed a symphony in buff and brown. It is 
printed on a fine cream, all-rag paper and con- 
tains twenty-three fine drawings by Edward 
W. Kemble. It is bound in buff cloth stamped 
in gold and brown, the whole forming a beau- 
tiful little volume admirably adapted for gift 
purposes. 


“MOONBLIGHT”—WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY 
DAN. BEARD. 


Among your friends and acquaintances 
perhaps you have some social reformer friend 
who inclines toward the Single-Tax. If so 
you cannot do better than to present such a 
friend with a copy of Dan. Beard’s “Moon- 
BLIGHT.” For the famous illustrator and 
author of this work is one of the most out- 
spoken of the disciples of Henry George, and 
he has thrown all the enthusiasm of the social 
reformer into this romance of the coal region, 
which he has also illustrated with fifty pen- 
and-ink drawings which represent the artist 
at his best. ‘“‘Moonsiicut” is to the Single- 
Taxer what Morris’ News From Nowhere is 
to the Socialist. For the radical democrat 
with a leaning to the social philosophy of 
Henry George “Moonsiicut” will be a most 
acceptable present. 

All these books represent the highest achieve- 
ments in the book-maker’s art as found in the 
New World. They are printed on all-rag 
paper, are hand-sewed and richly bound. 
More than this, they can never be bought 
at “bargain” counters or at “bargain” 
prices. 

We believe the readers of Tue Arena will 
find in this list of books some presents that 
will be the source of joy and profit to appre- 
ciative friends, not for the Christmas season 
only, but during the long winter evenings and 
throughout many years that are to come, and 
that will also prove rich treasure-houses of 
fine, true thought, stimulating the mental 
faculties and cultivating high, fine idealism. 

B. O. FLrower. 

















“ And with—ahem—er—as I said before.” 
THE SCHOOL-COMMITTEE MAN. 
From ‘Cape Cod Ballads.” Copyright, 1902, by Albert 
Brandt. 











“THE ARENA” 


for DECEMBER 


A FE W SPECIAL FEATURES 


HE DECEMBER “ARENA” will be an exceptionally strong and up-to-date issue. 

It will contain a number of features that will strongly appeal to all patriotic Ameri- 

cans interested in the cause of pure government and genuine democracy. Among the good 
things we expect to publish in this issue we mention the following: 


I. DOLLAR WORSHIP SYMBOLIZED AND CARICATURED. Four 
Powerful Cartoons, Drawn by Garnet Warren, of The Boston 
Herald, Dealing with Dollar Worship, Its Peril and Degradation. 


Garnet Warren is one of the greatest newspaper caricaturists of the New World. 
His work m the Boston Herald is being widely copied, not only throughout America, 
but in Europe and Australasia, and we believe that in the series of four full-page 
drawings, which he has made expressly for this issue of Tar Arena, he has done 
some of the most powerful work that has appeared in recent years—work which, 
indeed, is up to the se of Thomas Nast at his best. These drawings are en- 


titled: 
Lest We Forget. The Automobile Collector 
The Crucifixion of Uncle Sam. The Sum Worshipers. 


II. THE REIGN OF GRAFT IN MILWAUKEE. By Duane Mowry. 


In this paper the well-known lawyer and author, who is a citizen of Milwaukee, 
graphically describes the uncovering of wholesale corruption and graft, which has 
for years flourished in Milwaukee. It is a valuable contribution to the literature of 
exposure, and well calculated to impress our citizens who have slept over-long with 
the imperative need of joining in an active and aggressive movement to redeem our 
municipal, state and national governments from the rule of corrupt corporations, 
privileged interests, and party bosses operating through controlled machines, which 
are the chief fostering cause of graft in political life. 


III. MAYOR JOHNSON: ONE OF THE STRONG LEADERS OF MUNI- 
CIPAL PROGRESS IN AMERICA. A Characterization by Profes- 
sor E. W. Bemis. 


The December number opens a series of papers that will prove of interest and 
value to all friends of popular rights and good government. ‘They will deal with 
the popular leaders who are fighting the battle of the people against corporate wealth 
and privileged interest, which control political bosses and corrupt machines. This 


(Continued on next page.) 
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(Continued from previous page.) 


opening paper deals with Mayor Tom L. Johnson, of Cleveland, Ohio, one of the 
strongest leaders in political advance in America. ‘The paper has been prepared by 
Professor E. W. Bemis, one of the ablest and most conscientious economic authorities 
of America, and a man who is intimately and personally acquainted with Mayor 
Johnson. A fine portrait of the Mayor will also be a feature of the December number. 


IV. THE ECONOMICS OF MOSES. By President George McA. Miller, 
Ph.D., of Ruskin University. 


We hope to present in our December number a paper of extraordinary interest 
by the well-known and able educator, President George McA. Miller, entitled “The 
Economics of Moses.” ‘This paper will be followed by a second contribution by 
President Miller, entitled “The Economics of Jesus.” Both discussions will be 
important contributions to the vital, economic and political literature of the hour. 


V. THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE AND THE SOIL; Or, THE MAG- 
NIFICENT CONSTRUCTIVE WORK BEING CARRIED ON BY 
THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. By Frank Vrooman. 


In our next issue we will publish the first of a series of papers, prepared for THe 
ARENA, dealing with constructive work being carried forward by our national gov- 
ernment for the benefit of the people and the enrichment of the nation, which makes 
for the happiness and prosperity of the millions without, as in the case of the exploit- 
ing of subject people, working injury or cruel hardship on others. The author of 
these papers, Mr. Frank Vrooman, is in the National Capital where he has been 
procuring authentic data for the papers. The first article will deal with the won- 
derful work being achieved by the Agricultural Department, and will be entitled 
“The Romance of Science and the Soul.” 


VI. THE EVOLUTION OF MARRIAGE IDEALS. By Theodore 
Schroeder. 


A bold, powerful paper, which we hope to present in the December issue of Tue 
ARENA, discusses one of the most important subjects before the bar of twentieth- 
century civilization in a masterly manner. Mr. Schroeder marshalls a great number 
of historical facts, and indeed, presents a graphic survey of the historical development 
of marriage ideals. This paper will, we think, awaken general discussion. 


VII. THE INITIATIVE A DEMOCRATIC SAFEGUARD AGAINST 
CLASS GOVERNMENT. By Eltweed Pomeroy, A. M., President of 
the National Direct-Legislation League. 


This paper is a cogent and well considered reply to a long and labored argument 
by W. H. Brown, which appeared in the American Journal of Sociology. The 
Journal of Sociology which, it will be remembered, is published under the auspices 
of Mr. Rockefeller’s Chicago University, gave one-fourth of its entire issue to an at- 
tack on the Initiative, but refused to give even four or five pages to the presentation 
of the other side. Tur Arena takes pleasure in presenting President Pomeroy’s 
answer to the indiscriminate, reckless and reactionary attack on one of the great, 
ideal democratic measures imperatively demanded to meet the changed conditions, 
born of the attempt to overthrow democracy by class or corporate rule. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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VIII. DE MAR: A CARTOONIST OF CONTEMPORANEOUS HISTORY. 
Illustrated. 


Our editorial character-sketch of the popular cartoonist of the Philadelphia 
Record was unavoidably crowded out last month. It will, however, be a feature of 
our December number. It is profusely illustrated with numerous examples of Mr. 
De Mar’s most effective caricatures. These sketches of leading newspaper cartoon- 
ists have proved one of the most popular features of Tue ArENa during the past year, 
and in reply to the many inquiries we would say that the series will be continued, 
being a regular feature of Tue Arena for next year. Since the cartoonist has be- 
come one of the great opinion-forming factors of the country, it is right that he should 
receive the recognition which has not, hitherto, been accorded to the representatives 
of this new factor in modern journalism. 


IX. GENERAL SAN MARTIN: THE WASHINGTON OF SOUTH 
AMERICA. By Professor Frederic M. Noa. Illustrated. 


The first of a series of papers to appear on the heroes, the emancipators and 
civilization-builders of South America will appear in the December ARENA, prepared 
by Professor Frederic M. Noa, whose able article on “The Commerce of Latin Amer- 
ica,” which appeared in our June issue, was so widely quoted throughout both North 
and South America. Professor Noa has made a special study of the history, life 
and development of South America, and is peculiarly well fitted to deal with the 
master-spirits in the history of South American emancipation and advance, the his- 
tory of which the North American peoples are pitifully ignorant. The value of this 
paper will be enhanced by the publication of some exceptionally fine illustrations. 


X. COUNT TOLSTOI AND THE LAND QUESTION. 


An editorial study of the great Russian social philosopher’s latest manifesto on 
the Land Question—a manifesto which many persons regard as the greatest eco- 
nomic utterance that has come from the pen of Tolstoi. In this study liberal extracts 
have been made from the Count’s discussion in order to place his views clearly be- 
fore the American people. 


XI. OUR LATEST AND GREATEST SOCIAL VISION. 
An extended critical study and interpretation of Joaquin Miller’s “ The Build- 
ing of the City Beautiful.” 
XII. LEST WE FORGET. 


A survey of present-day political, business and social conditions in the light of 
history, suggested by the powerful series of cartoons drawn for the December ARENA 
by Garnet Warren. 
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